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PREFACE 

By discovering a New World. Christopher Cohmbus compelled 

European statesmen and philosophm to think of matikmd 
in teJ^ of the world as a whole. Many attempts have b«n 
made during the last four centuries to give expression to this 

idea in a univeraai historj* of mankind. .. 

From the time of the renaissance of learning, however, thet _ 

haa been a tendency to distinguish between, 

be more accurate to say a reluctance to assimilate Study ^ 

Man and the Study of Nature. The latter wed to be .^all^ 

Natural Philosophy and Natural History now knmvn 

as Science, in contradistinction to the Humaiuties, which rest 

of the history of Man and his activities m thought and actiom 

The various attempts that have been made in 

these two departments of knowledge into a unified discipline, 

what has been called a science of history, have failed to a am 

Tomplete success. From the time of Descart^ it has assum^ 

that^the principle of the scientific method was to 

of Nature.' and attempts have been made to draw mankind, 

with all his lawless disregard of rules and ^htions, in o 

ambit of this misleading generalisation. Ainidst ije con&ct 

between these wo opposing tendennes, highly 

with potential sources of error, a clear v^ion of J'der 

Humanity’ has in large measure escaped both schools o 

philosophers. Hence there is the need for a new synthesis. 

^ The^student of mankind working in the frontier that 

^ unfortunately the word is the appropriate one 7 

from the Huriianities is made to really how thejubj«t of his 

Studies suffers from the conflicting allepance. . 

preatcain if the benefits of the two disciplines could be merged 

fSrSer Humanity, which might be caJl^ Hums Hi^HV 

Adequate recognition might thus be given bot to e _ 

fmpLtions oTJhe fact that Man is a living 

to the consideration that he differs profoundly from all other 
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living creatures in being human, and as such swayed by the 
influence of his own experience, which is personal and individualp 
even though it is shaped largely by the traditions of his com¬ 
munity, For the two influenced profoundly affect the expression 
of Man's distinctively human qualities. The animal appetites 
and instincts that demand satisfaction are in some measure 
controlled by Man's fuller insight into the meaning* and fore¬ 
sight into the consequcncea, of his actions. The possession of 
speech makes it possible for him to acquire something of other 
men's, and their predecessors*, interpretations of their personal 
experience, and so to cultivate traditions and devise symbolic 
expressions of his feehngiS and ideas, which come more and 
more to dominate his behaviour and hamper his freedom of 
thought and action. 

It is no mere academic pretence to insist upon the need for 
a Humak History to expound tbb broader conception of the 
Study of Mankind. The ^ller understanding of human thought 
and behaviour is the most vital consideration for all men and 
women. It is the only thing that really matters for human beings 
in general. 

Butj it may be asked, what more can the co-operation of 
Biology and the Humanities do to interpret human thought 
and action than is being done at present by the two disciptines 
independently? Thb book is an attempt to answer the question. 
It has been written in a scientific laboratory where the principal 
device for the Study of Mankind is the process of dissection, w^hich 
may seem very remote from the interpretation of the behaviour 
of living men and women. There is, however, an intimate 
relationship between Anatomy and Human History. 

So far as the development of a aptematic study of the human 
body is concerned, the Ptolemaic school at Alexandria, founded 
by the disciples of Aristotle three centuries before Christ, re¬ 
presents the beginning of the story. In the Museum, which was 
the essential achievement of that school, the discipline of true 
science was developed and organized. This Egyptian city 
gave the world its greatest heritage, the scientific method. This 
decisive advance in the history of dvi!izat|on extended to alt 
EO 
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sciences. It was the triumph of the inductive method based upon 

obsep^ation. ^ 

The special force of these observations is 
clearly if we push back the inquiry to the dawn of avilization, 
more than thirty centuries before Aristotle. Then it becomes 
clear that the Study of Mankind (and in particular the phenomena 
of Ufc and death) was indeed the sole aim of all science and art. 

The structure of the human body only becomes really intw- 
ligiblc when one investigates not merely the functional signifi¬ 
cance of the various structural arrangements, but also the history 
of the processes whereby they attained their present struemre 
and proportions. The study of biology is in this sense ^entially 
a discipline of history - what our predecessors called Natural 
History, as we in our generation call it Evolution. But if *e true 
Study of Mankind is Man. it involves a good deal more than the 
mere examination of the dead corpse or the study o e actions 
of the heart, lungs, brain, or any other in^riduid system or p^t 
of the living body. Its chief aim should be ^e study of the 
actions of the whole organism, the behaviour of Imng men and 
women, in all its puzaling manifesurions. Moreover, it 
include something more than behaviour in the sense of sue 
actions as can be observed and recorded. The thoughts and 
feelings that provide the motives for men’s behaviour are the 

things that matter most. . . r 

In attempting to formulate the need for a wider vision of 
manki nd, to embrace the whole range of human actions and 
aspirations, it is interesting to recall how fundamental a part the 
study of human anatomy played in more rec^t centuries. In 
the renaissance of science, the recognition of the imports^ of 
direct observation of Nature, rather than what ancient Greek 
philosophers had written nearly two thousand y^ before, wm 
inaugurated by the Belgian anatomist Vesalius, ^ 

Fabfica Corporis was published in 1543. 
witnessed the issue of the volume that stablished for time 
the fame of Copernicus, and represents the beginning of our 
modem coQcepiion of the universe* * « w j 

Throughout Man's career the study of the human ^dy 
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has always played a conspicuous part in shaping the advance¬ 
ment of learning. Nor was the decisive part played by the 
study of mankind merely in the vague general sense of that 
term-the method of the man in the street, who cannot help 
puzzling over the behaviour of his fellows. The specific activities 
of the embalmer w'ho preserved the bodies of the dead were in 
large measure respomible for giving civilization h$ distinctive 
character. The riian who dissected the human body for the 
practical purpose of preventing it from suffering cortuption 
had a much more ambitious aim than the mere preservation of a 
corpse. Musing deeply on the problems of life and deathi he 
persuaded himself that, in making a mummy, he was actually 
prolonging the e^dstence of the body^ so that it might be re¬ 
animated as a living being. Hence around the mummy were 
created, not only many of the essential arts and crafts {archi¬ 
tecture, atone and woodworking, sculpture and paintings the 
drama, dancing and music) that represent the scaffolding of 
civilization, but also the deepest a$p]rationa of the human spirit* 
the motives which have influenced the though!^ and actions of 
countless millions of human beings throughout the whole history 
of civilization. 

The farther back we go in time the more dehnitely and ex¬ 
clusively anthropocentric all inquiries into natural phenomena 
become. There is no innate curiosity in mankind to study the 
forces of Nature; but such things a$ aeemed directly to affect 
his own welfare have alw^ays appealed to Man's interests. Man 
did not at first atudy physics, astronomy, zoology, and botany 
simply for the intellectual joy of discovery* but so as directly 
to benefit himself in some more direct and tangible way than by 
a reputation for wisdom. In particular, attention was paid to 
the problems of life and death* the solution of which might 
enable him to safeguard hh own existence and avert the risks 
of death. For example* celestial phenomena at first interested 
Man because the moon seemed to control the physiological 
periodicity of wx>men and the life-giving fuachons. The sky* 
therefore, was believed to regulate and measure the duration of 
life* as it did the year, the month, and the day. It was studied 
12 
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for the purpose of controUIag hutttan destiny. It can be shown 
that in a similar way all Man’s earJy Nature studies were self- 
centred, and in the last resort were related to the expressions of 
life in his own body - the heart, the liver, tlie kidneys, the breath, 
the blood, the moisture, and the odour of life - the safeguarding 
of which was the underlying motive of alt early speculation and 
belief. 

Several millenma before Man systematically studied anatomy 
he was building up the fabric of civilization under the influence 
of doctrines based upon his ideas of the functions of the heart 
and blood, the breath and moisture, the placenta and the hypo¬ 
thetical 'life-substance.’ It would, in fact, not be an exaggeration 
to claim that civilisation was evolved out of Man’s endeavours 
to understand the constitution of his own body and to pre$cr\'e 
the life that animated it. 

All learning was at first focused on the preservation of life. 
As the Greeks expressed it many centuries later, the healer 
was a naturalist {physidotif from the Greek word meaning Nature) 
— one who studies the forces of Nature to safeguard life. Through¬ 
out the ages the essential doctrines of philosophy centred around 
the anatomical facts of the structure of the heart and brain, as 
the means of interpreting thought and behaviour. 

But it is not the aim of tbb book simply to study the dead 
past of Man and his strivings, except as a means of interpreting 
the living present. 

^Vithin recent years many treatisea have been written to make 
readily accessible to the general reader the evidence relating to 
the ancestry and evolution of Man, the industries and the artistic 
achievements of Primitive \Ian, the dazzling achievements of 
the early civilizations of Egypt, Sumer, Crete, Elam, India, 
China, Indo-China, Java, Mexico, and Peru, not to mention the 
wealth of information relating to the legacy of Greece and the 
early history of Europe. It is not the aim of this book to attempt 
to discuss the details of such evidence. Its object is to search 
for the deep motives that have shaped Man’s career, and to call 
attention to the vital factors in human thought and behaviour, 
which have been ignored by most writers. 
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Special attention will be devoted to the study of the tyranny 
of tradition. This suggests the need for new emphasis on the 
fact of the continuity of culture both in time and space. Most 
of the things we are doing to-day are being done because some 
one^ hundreds or even thousands of years ago, in some more or 
leas distant part of the world p started the fashion, often for 
reasons of a different nature from those which shape our own 
actions to-day when we, in defiance of the usual connotation 
of the word 'fashion/ continue doing these things. The principle 
of continuityj which is the foundation of the theories of geology 
and biology, as enunciated respectively by Sir Charles Lyell 
and Charles Darw'in, urgently needs to be rehabilitated and re¬ 
applied in the Study of Mankind, where it should play an even 
more estemive and significant purpose than in these Natural 
Sciences. For Man^a conscious activities make the principle of 
continuity and the historical method which expounds it the chief 
instrument for achieving a full and true interpret at ion of the 
data of Human Hjst’Orv. 

In the first section of the book a large amount of space has 
been devoted to the consideration of the evidence that goes 
to estabHah the truth of the fact that Natural Man did, and still 
does, exist - totally devoid of any of the customs, beliefs, arts 
and crafts, social and political organisation of civilization - and 
that originally such primitive men were decent p generous, and 
peacefuL Such deep-rooted scepticism has been expressed both 
in ancient and modern tim^ concerning the reality of such a 
Golden Age as the andent poets and philosophers depicted, that 
an eitceptionally free quotation from original sources has been 
madep in the hope of overcoming the obstinate refusal of most 
modem people to examine the evidence. 

For the eatablishment of the truth of the fact that originally 
Man was utterly devoid of culture, and was neverthel^ *the 
gentle and noble ^vage,^ must obvimisly provide the foundation 
upon which to erect the story of how mankind acquired culture, 
and with it social unrest, dangerous practices, and methods of 
cruelty. 

For the first thirty centuries of its career, civilisation was 
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concerned with the building up of the State Syatenii and estab¬ 
lishing more or less complete subjection to its tyranny. Then in 
the sixth century B,c. the lonisms opened a new chapter in 
Human History by removing the shackles. They showed that 
men were free to think and act without such restraints. Men 
could enjoy the benefits of civilization without being crushed 
by it. 

In the attempt to interpret the true character of Primitive 
Man and the critical phases of Human History which led to the 
creation of civilization, Dr. W, J, Perry's brilliant researches have 
shown the way. Much of the material dealing vHth this important 
section, as well as with many other parts, of the book have been 
placed at the author’s disposal by him. 

It is a pleasure to dedicate the work to him as a tribute to 
his insight and genius, and as a token of admiration of the courage 
with which he has pursued his researches undismayed by per¬ 
sistent mbreprcsentation. 

G. ELLIOT S.MITH 
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INTRODUCTION 

The Study of M ankin d is the whoie-time occupation of all 
human beings > At every moment of our lives we are occupied 
with our own thoughts and feelings as they affect our behaviour, 
and especially our attitude tow'ards other men and women, whose 
actions are matters of constant interest and importance. Hence 
we feel an irresistible curiosity concerning their sentiments and 
especially their attitude towards ourselves. For our own w'elfare 
may be vitally affected, as our behaviour is profoundly influenced, 
by the feelings and actions of those other human beings who 
come within the range of our social activities. 

A man may disclaim the imputation of being his ‘brother’s 
keeper/ but the vital interests of both are mutually affected by 
the behaviour of each. For, as St. Paul expressed the idea, if 
with a different meaning, ‘none of us liveth unto himself.’ Under 
the conditions of civilized life, men can display real humanity 
only in so far aa they are social, for in society alone can their 
distinctive qualities attain their proper development and their 
fullest expression. In immeasurably greater degree than any 
other living creatiue, Man is dependent upon his fellows for 
knowledge of the w'ay to live. 

Other animals may follow their fellows, as sheep do, or learn 
by imitating their actions, as kittens, and, in ampler measure, 
young monkeys acquire skill under the tuition of their mothers 
and other members of their families. Man’s unique powers of 
visual discrimination, however, confer upon him an immeasurably 
greater understanding of what he sees than even the most clear¬ 
sighted ape. His vastly greater powers of manual dexterity and 
ei^anced ability to acquire skill and to imitate his fellows imposes 
upon him the unavoidable need of the guidance of others. The 
complexity of the skill they themselves have attained gives 
him all the more to Icam. Hence the human child is far more 
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dependent on his fellows than any other living creature for the 
knowledge of what to do and how to do it. But, above all, his 
unique pow'ers of articulate speech provide him with the means 
of assimilating part of the accumulated knowledge of his social 
group, and, what is often even more significant in affecting his 
thoughts and behaviour, the manner of interpreting their experi¬ 
ence which is traditional among his assodates. Every human 
being is thus subjected to the more or less rigid conveutions of 
his society, tvhich tend to hamper his freedom of thought by 
providing him with stereotyped ideas and manners, which in 
most cases profoundly affect his behaviour and his attitude 
towards the world. Hence it ia obviously Impossible to interpret 
his actions unless we know the history of his social setting. As 
Comte expressed it a century ago: *No conception can be under¬ 
stood except through its history.’ In other words, the principle 
of continuity and the diffusion of culture are the essential instru¬ 
ments for explaining Man’s behaviour. 

From the very native of his distinctively human attributes, 
Man experiences a difficulty in seeing clearly the things that 
most closely affect himself and his own welfare. It ia not merely 
the emotional factor of his personal feelings that affects his 
judgment, but also the influence, and in particular the beliefs, 
of the people amidst whom he lives his life. He is apt to see the 
world with the eyes of his society rather than to look for himself 
and really see his own personality. 

Hence It is not wholly surprising to find that the study of 
Human Nature w'hich, from the nature of things. Is the chief 
occupation of all mankind, is the thing about which most people 
know’ least. Obviously we should know and understand Human 
Nature better than anything else in the whole universe. Yet from 
the very familiarity with the springs of their thoughts and actions 
the judgment of most men Is biased. 

Throughout the ages philosophers have repeatedly marvelled 
at the paradoxical fact that of all things under the sun we knnaw 
least of those which are our chief and almost exclusive interest. 
In 1754 Rousseau expressed the opinion that: ‘The most useful 

and least advanced of all human knowledge seems to me to be 
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that of man himself,’ After nearly two oen tunes this statement 
Is still true. 

Hence the task seems worth attempting of diseussing the 
nature of Man and his achievements, and in particular the wider 
aspects of Human History that play so tremendous a part in 
shaping the ideas and the behaviour of every member of a civilized 
society, and in affecting the welfare of mankind and the happiness 
of every individual. 

If in this book undue attention seems to be paid to the con¬ 
sideration of the obvious and perhaps utterly banal, it is because 
they are the most vital interests of every man. These things 
need emphasizing, because mere familiarity has induced most 
human beings to ignore them. We should not fae deterred from 
saying the obvious when it is precisely the obvious that needs 
saying. 

Perhaps it will enable the reader to get a clearer idea of the 
purpose of this book if some of the more important of these self- 
obvious propositions are enumerated before we attempt to discuss 
their wider implications. 

The Life Quest 

The fact that Man is a living creature involves the considera¬ 
tion that he is an organism all parts of which (as well as the 
dispositions of the mind) are constantly active for the preservation 
of the life that is the essence of his being. The heart, the lungs, and 
the other organs are ever working automatically to preserve the 
vital activities. Scores of special organs are constantly active in 
protnotmg and regulating the processes of growth and metabolism 
to maintain the highest efficiency of the organism and protect it 
from the risk of extinction. The human nervous system is the 
most marvellous instrument ever devised; its outstanding function 
is concerned with safeguarding the body from dangers that virould 
imperil the very existence of Ufe. But it does more than this: it 
confers upon the individusl the ability to be aware of the danger 
and the emotion of anxiety, to feel pain when injured, and to leam 
from experience how consciously to avert risks to life. It is 
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therefore not surprising that ever since Man first acquired the 
ability to examine the conditions of his existence, his chief occupa¬ 
tion has always been the conscious search for the means of safe¬ 
guarding his own life. 

Delving into the remotely distant history of mankind, we 
cannot fail to be impressed by the persislcnce with which,through¬ 
out the whole of their career, our ancestors have been constantly 
seeking for elixirs of life to safeguard their existence. Misled by 
the symbolisms of form and colour, and misunderstanding the 
essential factors involved in the natural phenomena of birth and 
death and In the defensive and offensive acts of wild animals, 
Primitive Man Imagined he had rational grounds for attributing 
to blood and shells, to the teeth and claws of dangerous animals, 
to the mere form of life-giving women and the colour of the life¬ 
blood, some magical quality to preserve and restore youth to 
ageing men and women, to prolong the days of active life to the 
living, and restore to the dead life that had been lost. In other 
words, the elixirs these men of old were seeking, and imagined 
they had found, were objects that would protect their lives from 
all the assaults, not merely of time, but also of circumstance — that 
would bring what we now call ‘good luck’ in all the events of their 
lives, and prolong their existence after w-hat we know as death. 
Most of the amulets - even of modem times - the lucky trinkets, 
the avertera of the 'Evil Eye,’ the practices and devices for securing 
happy results in love and sport, in curing bodily ills or mental 
distress, in securing material prosperity - such as good harvests - 
or attaining immortality, arc survivals of the ancient and per¬ 
sistent striving after those objects which our early forefathers 
called collectively, ‘Givers of Life.’ 

T^e never-ending pursuit of this elusive aim was responsible 
for the creation of civilization, with most of its arts and crafts, 
its t^ential customs and beliefs. Architecture, which began with 
the invention of tombs and temples, involving the crafts of the 
arpenter and stonemason, the artist and the sculptor, was 
devised to effect the extension of existence of the dead, which 
WM regarded as essential for the attainment of the immortalitv 
which conferred divine rank. The ceremonies of incense-bnming 
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and the pouring of libations, the arts of dancing and the drama^ 
were all intended to help the dead to regain life and all the ^ital 
activities of living people^ 

The earliest literature that has come down from antiquity^ 
the Egyptian Pyramid Texts, as w^ell as the later writings known 
as the Coffin Texts of the Middle Kingdom, and the so-called 
Book of the Dead of the New Empire, are wholly concerned with 
the problem of how to attain new life. 

But the same motive is the inspiration of all other ancient 
writings I whether they come from Babylonia, India, or China. 
Among other people the religious rituals, the mythology that 
interprets the meaning of these ceremonies and tlie folk-lore 
are concerned primarily with the problems of securing and main¬ 
taining life. As Dr. W. J, Perry has so clearly showm in his Gods 
and the religion of primitive peoples is wholly concerned 
With the Givers of Life and with the story of Creationsr the 
dramatic representation of which is the ritual means of attaining 
the continuation of the benefits Creation itself conferred - in 
other words. Life and New Life* 

The essence of the teaching of Lao Tze in China is the 
idea of Tao^ which gives the name to the religion Taoism. Its 
founder referred to it as a mysterious something that protected 
the living from deaths conferred upon the actually dead the re¬ 
newal of life which makes them divine, rejuvenaicd the aged- 
it was, in fact, Hife** the elixir of fife. As the mystery of creation 
was repeated at the birth of a new^ human being, so did the Taa 
create new life when the suppliant gave unquestioning submis¬ 
sion to its workings. The central conception of Taoism is the 
idea of life as a mysterious force that can work all such mani^els 
as the mediseval Christian theologian attributed to Providence. 

Similarly the central idea in the belief of the Arabs of Morocco 
is known by them as baraka^ which, according to Prof^sor 
Edward Westermarcki is ^a mysterious wonder-working force 
which is looked upon as a blessing from God.^ It is a Life-Giving 
power possessed in especial degree by *holy men^ or ^saints*; also 
by certain sacred places; by certain animals; by certain mountainsj 
rocks, stones^ springs, trees; and by certain vegetable, fruits^ 
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and herbs. Eveit certain names» such as Mohammedt also have 
this luck^bringing magiCi which is essentially the power of con¬ 
ferring life and protection - in other words, prosperity. In the 
Expcniory Times of May 192S, Professor Maurice A. Canney 
has called attention to the fact chat diis same conception of life- 
giving and life'^protecting (and the identical word) is found again 
and again in the Hebrew Scriptttres. For example^ from Psalm 
oopdli. Professor Canney quoted the phrase: ‘Like Hermon^dew 
which flows down upon the mountains of Zion: for there Yahveh 
commanded the berakah - life for ever"; and again in Psalm cxlv^: 
‘I vdll exalt thee^ my God, the King, and will ascribe 
to thy name for ever and ever." Such ideas are widespread among 
all the peoples of Western Asia, and can be referred back to the 
most remote times. 

In the Sumerian account of the Delugei the ark is called 
‘She that preserves life." The whole atory is really a record of 
the magical means for renewing youth and staving off the onset 
of old age and death. 

In the Old TestamentJehovah is described as 'One who 
causes to live and makes alive again" (i Sam. ii. 6)^ and elsewhere 
as "the fountain of life/ According to Professor Canney, the 
Hebrew phrase usually translated ^God save the King’ means 
literally 'Long life to the King/ 'Grant him a new lease of life/ 
The Greek word Soter^ which was applied to many gods and 
kings, is applied in the New Testament to Jesus, and usually 
translated Saviour* But Profe^r Caoney has pointed out that 
the real meaning of the word is ‘Giver of Life/ in every religion 
the Deity is regarded primarily as the Giver of Life, the Creator 
who confers life on mankind. The chief concern of religion is to 
secure life, and in some cases resurrection, In the sense of re¬ 
storing to Ufe or continuing life. 

Under the eondidons of modem civilUation it is the constant 
aim of most men to earn sufficient money to obtain food and 
sectirity, and to acquire the innumerable gadgets which the 
traditions of our own society have taught us to regard as necessary 
or desirable. But however artifidal and arbitrary such a mode of 
existence may be, the underlying motives-the preservation of 
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life and the full satisfaction of our appetites and our craving for 
power - are common to all living creatures. 

When in the beginning men learned to contemplate the 
daily risks to which their own lives were exposed, and began to 
probe into the mystery of life itself, they were actuated by the 
desire to protect themselves from the dangers that surrounded 
them. 

The experience of killing animals in self-protection or for 
food, and of witnessing the effects of injuries upon their fellows, 
impressed upon our early ancestors the vital importance of blood. 
The use of red ochre in the graves of the earliest representatives 
of our species Is explained by the survival of such colour sym¬ 
bolism in later ages, and even in our own times. The pictures 
of the heart and the indications of its vital significance tell the 
same story, which seems to be corroborated again fay such 
practices as the mutilation of the fingers and a variety of other 
forms of blood-offering. TTiese ancient customs arc further 
illuminated by the widespread beliefs concerning the symbolism 
of blood which are found in the written records and the folk-lore 
of CiX'ery people. We can study the ideas underlying the blood- 
covenant and the belief that blood is the elixir of life, the material 
out of which the new life of a child was fashioned in its mother’s 
womb, in virtue of which what we, in defiance of the teaching of 
modem science, still call a blood-relationship is claimed. With 
all these survivals of old traditions we can discover the probable 
meaning of much that at first sight seems strange in the beliefs 
and practices of Primitive Men. 

They learned to appreciate the fact that the loss of blood 
produced a state of unconsciousness, which they seem to have 
explained by assuming that blood was mind. The red fiuid was 
identified with consciousness, memory', and thought, all of which 
disappeared when much of it escaped from the body. Hence 
they seem to hsve argued, blood is the mind-stuff, the material 
vehicle of experience. By transfusion from one individual to 
another, and so physically mixing their blood, a community 
of knowledge might be established. It was the material of 
sympathy. 
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x\s the loss of blood could produce a state of s!eep-like un¬ 
consciousness^ which might pass into what we know as deaths 
men in early times assumed that blood was also the Ufe-stuff. 
Hence they considered it a reasonable inference that by offerings 
of actual bloody such as might be obtained by gashing themselves^ 
chopping off a finger p by piercing their earSp hp$^ or tongues, or 


Fie. I. -An andciu Amcridn (MrcLcuii} picture of men perfotmiiiff three 
kind?, of LSfe-GLvmg Cerononies before a pncfliC, imperaon^ting' the 
Sun-God, (From S&haipin'fi MS,, after Mrs, Zetw NuttalL) Two are 
piercing ihcir eara tq make a blnjod-oficring; othen are burning inccrue 
and blowing sbeli trtmipeu. 

by such operations as circumcision, the existence of the sick 
or even the dead might be prolonged. 

The earliest conception of a god was a pre-eminent human 
being who had died, and required to be reanimated by mortals 
in order to attain the immortality which was the distinctive 
attribute of liis divinity. One of the varied ways of reanimating 
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the deity was to maJte offerings of bJood (Fig. i). The mutila¬ 
tions inflicted by the suppliant on himself are often described by 
ethnologists as acts of worship. But the original motive was very 
different from the idea we associate with worship. The offering 
of blood was made for the strictly practical purpose of providing 
the dead god with vitalitj', so that he might be restored to life 
and be able to listen to the suppliant’s appeal for help. The 
principle of the theory underlying the act is that a mortal by his 
own sacrifice assists the god to recover his divine life, and in 

Fic. 2. - PfliicQliihic iiriJst** ^rtiwiny of a iiuifi«ii*[h, thpwirig ihe heart (the 
c&rUul knuwn picture of the henrt of any suinniiii)^ and two bisont, wch 
with an artow pointiii^ towards the poaitioirt of the he:jin. 

return the gpd uill give aupematural help to the whole com- 
munity. These later elaborations help us the better to understand 
the ideas underlying the vastly more ancient practices we are 
trying to interpret. It was believed that the reinforcement of 
vitality could be effected not only by blood itself, but also by 
substitutes. If men or women wore blood-like substances, such 
as camclkn, or painted themselve$ with red ochre, they were 
supposed to be adding to their natural supply of vital substancei 
and so protecting themselves against the risk of losing their lives^ 
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Moreover, if red ochre is packed around the bodies of the dead, 
as the earliest knovm members of our species {Homo sapiens) 
were in the habit of doing, such a procedure was believed to 
promote the prolongation of their existence. As additional corro¬ 
boration of this interpretation of the evidence, attention may be 
called to the fact tliat the artists of the Upper Paiseolithic epoch 
recognized that the heart was the most vulnerable part of a living 
creature. 

Ever since men began to puzzle over the problems of life 
and death, they formulated a belief in the life-giving properties 
of certain natural objects, which they aftenvar^ called 'Givers 
of Idfc.’ To us it may seem incredible that any one ever really 
believed a piece of camelian could protect a living person against 
danger to his life, or red ochre could confer a prolongation of 
existence upon a corpse. Yet many of those sophisticated people 
who scoff at such childishness still pay homage to the same ideas 
when they accept the symbolism of holly berries or believe and act 
upon the old fable expressed by the phrase ‘a red rag to a bull.’ 

People who, for (he first time in the history of the world, 
were beginning to grope for some explanation of the bewildering 
phenomena of Nature, accepted as a self-evident proposition the 
fact that the red fluid in our bodies was life, not in the symbolical 
sense, but in the most literal and concrete way, which no doubt 
the Psalmist Intended when he referred to the blood of a human 
being as 'the life thereof,’ Is it surprising that the most obtrusive 
character of the fluid, its redness, was regarded as the essence 
of its virtues? Once this premiss is admitted, it was not wholly 
illogical, in the absence of any more exact knowledge, to assume 
that any red substance is also life-giving by virtue of the property 
which was believed to be the 'life* in blood. However puerile 
such id^ may seem to us, it la important not to forget how 
dominating an influence symbolism, both of speech and action, 
plays in the lives of all human beings, and that the quality of this 
mental device for interpreting and applying experience obviously 
depends on the range of knowledge and experience expressed in 
the symbols. 

If blood was one of the earliest substances to which the 
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rcpiUadon of being an elixir of life was credited, (t was not the 
only one. Blood at first regarded not merely as ‘Ufe,’ but 
also as 'new life,' the material out of which a child was formed in 
its mother’s womb, and given the qualities of a living being by 
being made of the life-substance itself. Since human life comes 
into being at birth, women are clearly Givers of Life, and the 





instruments whereby blood could be 
fashioned into 'new life.’ 

From the earliest human records 
of members of our own species, the 
magic of motherhood found expres¬ 
sion in the making of models of 
women as elixirs of life, amulets to 
protert the living and prolong exist¬ 
ence after death. At the same time, 
cowrie shells were adopted as special 
symbols of the birth-promoting and 
life-giving powers. Hence it is 
common to find in association with 
skeletons of our earliest predecessors 
not only red ochre but also shells 
(cowries and others) and female 
figurines. A model of a cowrie may 
be so fashioned as to become a 
grotesque caricature of a woman. 

Reference has already been made 
to the ancient belief that the new 
life of a child was formed of the 
mother’s blood. As the Book of 
Wisdom expresses it: ‘All men have 

one entrance into life.' 'In the womb of my mother was 1 
moulded into flesh in the time of ten months, being compacted 
in blood and the seed of man/ The cowrie was originally the 


FlO. 3*-AiidMi Nubian iimiiJeif 
repre»niiiig bnih a wottua 
and t oowrie shell. (From 
the wriitr^a chipier in Mu- 
vin and Ciutton-Brodt^ An 
and Oxford 

Uni vicrtity Press j 1939-) 


symbcpl of the "one entrance into life/ a belief that is still wide¬ 
spread among both tincultured and cultured peoples. THU 
explains its reputation for magic, which has played so large a 
part in the economic histoiy of the world. But even in the early 
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days of the known history of our ancestors the same cowrie- 
resemblance seems to have been detected in the part of the female 
form from the waist to the knees. Many of the early figurines 
found in palseoUthlc sites in Europe, and in the remains of the 
earliest civilizations of the Ancient East, represent this part of 
the body realistically, w'hercas the rest-head, arms, thorax, and 
legs below the knees - is merely suggested on a smaller &cale 
and very roughly shaped fFig, 3)* This resembiance of part of the 
body to a cowrie-shell made it possible for some ingenious 
pabfolithic modeller to express the magic of both motherhood 
and the shell combined in one amulet. 

These two examples of symbolism, blood and shelb, are 



Fig. 4. - a worn by one of tJic iHDat ^cieue rcprcfi^nUtives of Homo 

iapiem^ found at Mentone^ The mjijpcfll objects consist offlliellff, teeth, 
ajid the v'lertcbnc of fwh, 

merely examples of a process which permeated every aspect of 
primitive culture. Throughout Man^s career the instinctive pro¬ 
cesses for the attainment of self-preservation shaped his conscious 
striving* In particular, primitive religion w^as inspired by the 
constant search for Givers of Life wherewith to safeguard Man's 
existence. 

The contents of the early graves, the walb of ancient Egyptian 
temples, the pages of ancient mantiacripts, and the traditions that 
have survived among people in all parts of the world, are eloquent 
of the prominence and pemistence of the Life Quest. In ancient 
Egyptian temples and writings the unftA (so-called 'key of life') 
is found cveryTvhere. The ancient wTidngs, pictures, and sculp¬ 
tures are inspired by the same motive - they represent the ever- 
insistent craving for the protection of cxbtence and the preserva- 
3 ^ 
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tion of youtK. AJl the ritual ceremonies are centred upon the 
king as the Giver of Life to his people. 

Not merely in Ancient Egjpt, ho^^ever, but in all civilized 
countries and in aU religions, ancient and modem, the story of 
Creation is so sacred and widespread, not from any interest on the 
part of early Man in history or tradition for its own sake, but 
berause the creation-ritual is the dramatic re-enactment of the 
giving of life to mankind. As such it is the most potent form of 
protection. 

Hence, in a book on Human History It is essential to insist 
upon the fundamental significance of this bbloglca] factor as 
the essential motive of most human activities. In virtue of the 
fact that Man is a living creature, his constant preoccupation is 
to save ^ life. In his effort to do this, he all unwittingly 
created civilization. 

The importance of the Life Quest has been emphasized in 
the preceding pages, not only because it is the dominant motive 
in all human thought and behaviour, but also because it has been 
ignored by most writers who have discussed the primitive customs 
and beliefs, where its influence is most obtrusive, and where the 
neglect to invoke it necessarily Implies a failure in interpretation 
and exposition. Though the sacred literature of every country', 
as well as their mjthoiogy and folklore, persistently make the 
search for life or the elixir of life, whether it is called ‘salvation’ 
or ‘good luck,’ the essential motive of human behaviour, students 
of history and ethnology- with equal persistence ignore it. Critical 
eiammation of writings dealing with the Study of Mankind, and 
specially those relating to archjeoiogy and mythology, leave us 
in no doubt as to the reason for the strange omission of the most 
potent creative influence in human thought and action. The word 
‘fertility' has become such an obsession that most writers are 
constantly using h when it is wholly inappropriate and often 
nonsensical. For example, it has become almost a stereotyped 
automatism of language to refer to deities as fertility gods or 
goddesses, instead of correctly defining them as Givers of Life. 
WTien the word ‘life’ is substituted for ‘fertifity* the whole 
significance of the interpretation Is transformed. WTiat men 
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crave is life, not fecundity. Though the normal human being 
desires offspring, and in primitive communities the failure to 
procreate children b an adequate reason for divorce, men do not 
often pray for fertility. Abraham is reported to have done so: 
also Henry VIIL But it is neither a universal human wish, nor, 
when it U present, does it affect the individual e^ccept on rare 
occasions. The only sort of fertility in which deities play a part 
is that of crops and herds: but that is solely to provide Hfe-giving 
sustenance for human beings. The gods as creators of mankind are 
regarded as the source of Man’s life, and their chief purpose in 
primitive religion is to preserve and safeguard the Ufe they have 
created. The gods are Givers of Life, and not fertility-mongers. 

Even in the frankly phallic deities like the Hindu Siva or the 
bull- and ram-forms of deities in Egj'pt, Greece, India, and else¬ 
where, the symbolism is not intended primarily, as is often 
supposed, to express fertility or sexual licence, but Ufe-giving. 
Even the stories of the floly Grail in Mediarval Europe and the 
linga-yoni symbols in Hinduism, in which the emphasis seems 
to be so unmistakably sexual, are really intended to express 
salvation in the sense of the creation of life. Whatever interpreta¬ 
tions subsequently came to be given to these legends and symbols, 
they were definitely not intended at first to relate merely to the 
satisfaction of a natural appetite or the procreation of children. 

Within recent years, more particularly under the influence 
of the teaching of Professor Sigmund Freud, it has become 
the fashion to scent sex in all human behaviour. No one is 
likely to deny that the call of sex is imperious, and when its free 
manifestations are repressed, as they are under the social cir¬ 
cumstances of civilization, they are apt to diffuse their emotional 
tone over a wide range of thought and action. But the instinct of 
sex, even when its influence overflows the norma] bounds of its 
natural functions, does not pby the same kind of role as the more 
fundamental and continuously active instinct of sdf-preserva- 
ticsn does^ 

In affairs of Man is fully convinced of his competence to 
shape his own behaviour. But in the matter of presening life 
he is dealing with a problem of infinite complexity and mystery. 
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which he cantiot for a moment evade, and in respect of which he 
needs all the help he can obtain. The search for a sexual mate is a 
more direct and concrete adventure than the pursuit of that 
elusive will-o-the-'i%isp we call life, which means the safeguarding 
of our very existence. Obstacles in the satisfaction of the former 
may drive the victim to sublimate his feelings in poetry. The 
striving to achieve the ever-present and essential Life Quest 
is religion. 


The Dx^tinctivelv Humam AirfiifluTES 

If the most urgent need in the Study of Mankind is to give 
adequate recognition to the too-much-ncglected fact that Man 
shares the Life Quest with all other living creatres, it is equally 
important not to ignore the attributes of his humanity, which 
distinguish him from the rest of the animal creation. The 
behaviour of all other animals is determined mainly by physio¬ 
logical changes in their bodies and the influence of their en¬ 
vironment. While Man also is subject to such influences and 
impelled by similar appetites and instincts, his behaviour is 
dominated by the effects of his own personal experience and his 
reactions, not merely to his environment, but in particular to 
what Professor Graham Wallas calb the social heritage, the 
accumulated knowledge and traditions of the societ>' in which he 
lives. 

Man’s distinctive powers of vision confer upon him the 
ability, which is not enjoyed by any other living creature, of 
really seeing the world, and understanding in some measure what 
is happening around him. He is the only animal capable of 
studying himself, not merely of exploring his body by sight and 
touch, but also of critically examining his feelings and aspira¬ 
tions, and getting some idea of the part be himself is playing in 
the wonderful world his new vision has revealed to his under¬ 
standing mind. The attainment of muscular skill and dexterity 
has enabled him not merely to achieve an endless series of directly 
useful actions and manipulations, but also to add enormously to 
his knowledge of the nature of things, and by experimentation 
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to acquire some understanding of the forces acting in the 
world. In these ways Man is pre-eminently a creature who has to 
learn from hb personal experience by seeing and doing. Hence 
the knowrledge gained is individual and distinctive* No man^s 
experience is completely identical with another's^ for his innate 
qualities and the fortuitous events prevent standardization < 
Every man^s outlook on life and his behaviour arc determined 
hy his o\™ experience* In this respect he differs from all other 
living creatures in that the knowledge and experience each human 
being acquires can control and override those physiolo^cal dis- 
po$ition$ w'hich, in die case of other creatures, regulate behaviour* 
The range of Man^s ability to leam is vasdy extended by the 
acquisition of speech, which enables him to share other men's 
knowledge ^ and in particular their varied interpretations of their 
own experience. Speech confers upon mankind also the means 
of accumulating such speculations and transmitting them from 
generation to generation to form traditions of thought and 
behaviour, which makes it possible for men to accept ready-made 
ideas and customs, and become subject to an ever-increasing 
tyranny of convention. Moreover, a$ Robert Louis Stevenson 
expressed it, ‘Language is but a poor buirs-eye lantern where¬ 
with to shoAV off the vast cathedral of the w^orld/ Every ivord wc 
speaks and even, in greater degree, every' sentence, involves a 
complex symbolism and varying shades of meaning determmed 
by the emodons and the personal experience of the speaker* 
They cannot convey anything more than a very imperfect ex¬ 
pression of what the speaker really feels and thinks, even when 
he is try ing to express his true sentiments with calm deliberation 
and without exaggeration* But no other human being can be so 
sympathetically atiuned to appreciate the exact meaning the 
speaker is tmng to express* His emotional tone and his experience 
are different and the words, even when apt and appropriate, have 
a connotation that cannot be idendcak 

Hence while Man is so largely dependent upon his fellows 
for the information conveyed by speech, it is important to recog¬ 
nize that the very imperfections of the means of communication 
tend to emphasize die individnality of what each person acquires 
3 ^ 
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from the comnnoji store of the community^a knowledge. It is not 
merely a question of his ability and competence, but ako of his 
experience, and in very special degree his unreasonable emotional 
experience, which cobur^ the symbolism of spoken language, and 
confers upon what he hears a meaning and an appeal to his 
inter^tSp which k distinctive and personal human being, 
how'ever docile and plastic, is a puppet dancing to any tune that 
may l>e called. His actions cannot be made to conform to any 
general rule or law of Nature. He is a law unto himself. Hk 
innate qualities and their reaction to his individual experience 
confers upon his thoughts and beha%^iour a character that is as 
distinctive as hh face^ which enables any obsen^er to rccogni:^ 
him as an individual and distinguish him from other human 
beings. 

Every one is aware of the truth of thb. We identify our 
acquaintances and label them by acoustic symbols which we call 
their names. In seeing and naming any individual we automatically 
associate with him certain acts or thoughts, something distinctive 
of his personabty, which evokes a definite sentiment in the 
obsert'er, admiration or disapprovah affection or resentment - 
feelings that are not necessarily due w^holly to the intrinsic 
qualities of the individual but in part to our previous experience 
of his actions and our present estimate of his attitude towards 
ourselves. 

I'hcse ob\ious experiences of everyday life ought to make us 
aware that the social behaviour of any community is not a process 
that can be defined by any law of Nature, seeing that it depends 
upon the complex and unpredictable reactions of a numt^r of 
individuak to fortuitous circumstances, w^hieh to each of them 
convey a different meaning and have varied implications. 

The conditiDns of human existence^ even without the social 
complications of civilization, are so different from those of other 
living creatures as to afford some measure of justification for 
the mediaeval practice of distinguishing the affairs of Man from 
those of Nature. The significance of these distinctively human 
attributes cannot be exaggerated. then, it b so obviously 
impossible to bring ]Vlan*s varied waywardness within the scope 
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of any law of Naturej there can be no warrant for assuming 
that airmJar circurostances will evoke an identical or even truly 
similar reaction in any t^vo human beings. The nature of the 
response must obviously be determined by w^hat the particular 
individual has experienced, and in particular the social environ¬ 
ment in which his personality was moulded. 

As every human being is dependent on his fellows for the 
knowledge of speech, and for the customs and ideas he learns or 
adopts, it is obvious that his normal and inevitable mode of 
behaviour ncce^rily involves participation In the diffusion of 
culture. He can no more avoid accepting and adapting to his own 
mental make-up some part of the rich cultural harvest exposed 
for him to choose from than he can live without food. Nor can 
he help adding to the general heritage his own modest contri¬ 
bution^ Normal human behaviour h explicable only when the 
historical antecedents of each individual and his society are given 
due consideration. For diffusion of culture in time and space — the 
principle of Continuity and the geographical Unking of the culture 
of the world - is the fundamental factor in shaping human 
thought and action. 

It is of the utmost importance to get these patent considera¬ 
tions clearly impressed upon our minds* Obvious as is the truth 
that every human being at every moment of his life is participating 
in the proccas, it is the fashion at the moment cither to deny the 
reality of diffusion altogether or so to restrict the range of its 
influence as to mialte it an altogether insignificant factor in the 
history of ci^dli^tion. Hence it becomes necessary once more to 
emphasize St. Paul's saying that *none of us liveth unto himself/ 
Without the help of our fellows, the satisfaction of the innate 
impulse to speak could not be realized, and the deprivation of this 
distinctively human pow er would be the denial of our birihright 
as human beings. But the acquisition of speech involves sharing 
in the community's symbolism, and becoming a part of the stream 
of continuity that shapes the traditions, to whose t>Tanny we 
have to submit. 

One of the strange ironies of the attainmeut of human rank 
is that the acqubition of speech, which opens to Man almost 
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unUmited opportunities for extending the range of hia knowledge, 
at the same time provides him with the means for evading the 
effort of independeirt thought by offering him ready-made con¬ 
ventions of speech as well as of customs and Ideas. The vast 
majority of mankind thus accepts without question the guidance 
of tradition, and by sheer inertia loses the ability to observe or 
interpret evidence in any sense other than the conventional one 
that has been Instilled into them by custom. 

Every one who has ever called attention to facts, or inferencea 
from them, that came into conflict with fashionable doctrinea 
must have been made to realize how' little influence the experience 
of the scientific developments of the last three centuries has had 
upon men’s readiness to make even the simplest observation, or 
to admit the truth of tlie most obvious principles. Host men, 
even w'ithout being consciously dishonest or wilfully stupid, 
seem to be unable to examine heterodox views with undcrstantling 
and impartiality. 

Some months after the publication of his Origin of Species 
Charles Darwin modestly blamed himself rather than admit 
that his colleagues were stupid. In a letter to a coUeague he con¬ 
fessed: 

*. . . I am beginning to despair of ever making the majority 
understand my notions. . , . I must be a very bad explainer. . . . 
Several reviews'and several letters have shown me too clearly 
how little I am understood. ... I can only hope by reiterated 
explanations finally to make the matter clearer.’ 

The inertia of tradition and the lack of courage to defy it 
when new evidence fails to conform to it seem to be potent to 
blind all, except the ablest and most fearless of men, to the most 
patent facts. TTiose who pretend that similar circumstances can 
determine the dcv’elopment of similar customs and beliefs ignore 
the common lack of human inventiveness, and the obstacles 
created by stupidity and cowardice. Under conditions of civilisa¬ 
tion, courage is the rarest of human virtues. 

Individual workers such as Copernicus, Vesalius, and Galileo 
initiated great advances of knowledge by refusing to be fettered 
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by tradition, and by adopting the principle of appealing to Nature. 
But their efforts produced little immediate effect upon the general 
attitude of their contemporaries tow-ards the methods of acquiring 
knowledge. Yet they w’ere slowly undermining the authority 
of Aristotle, Galen, and Ptolemy, which was the real obstacle 
in die path of progress. When Galileo called attention to the 
spots on the sun, his chief critic objected that he had searched 
the writings of Aristotle, and could disccn'er no reference to 
the matter. Therefore Galileo’s senses or his glasses must be 
deceiving him. 

This crushing domination of ancient authority was ultimately 
broken, neither by observation nor by experimetit, but by certain 
speculations of Descartes, which have since been shown to be 
fallacious, it is a curious phenomenon that Descartes and Francis 
Bacon, the value of whose writings as scientific documents is in 
large measure negligible, should have been able, for the first lime, 
to. secure acceptance for the consideration that the statements of 
those in authority, whether ancient or modem, were not enough 
to establish their truth. Both Bacon (1561-1626) and Descartes 
(1596-1650) w'cre able to secure the attention of the public, 
and to persuade the general body of learned men tliat truth could 
be attained only by observadon and experiment. Although this is 
precisely what Descartes and Bacon were not doing, they were 
able to aclueve a vast revolution in science and scholarship, a 
Mr\ ice which is none the less noteworthy if w'e recognize the 
ironical circumstance that one of the first effects of the adoption 
of their advocacy was to discredit their own speculations. 

Nevertheless the w'orld is reluctant to abandon theories, 
and the teaching of Descartes was no exception to this rule. It 
took a long time to secure a general adoption of the Newtonian 
disetpUne, even with the stinging whip of a Voltaire to arouse 
men to face facts. It is, hoivever, to the credit of England that 
before his death Newton had the satisfaction of witnessing his 
own country’s full acceptance of his teaching, and the repudiation 
of Descartes . In factj confidence in Newton threatened to confer 
upon him the reputadon of being an ‘authority,* and so to 

perpetuate the risks which Bacon and Descartes had so reoentlv 
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exorcbed. The progress of mathematics in England was ^ in fact^ 
hampered for a time by a belated devotion to Newton's theory 
of fluxions^ when great strides were being made on the Continent 
by Leibnitz’s differential calciihis. 

Twenty-five years after the publication of The Origin of 
Species^ Huxley colled special attention to tlie danger to the 
advancement of learning from the w^orship of authority p especiaily 
when It is fanttriessed by great achievements* Most men ore prone 
to conform to fashionable ideas and to mimic ai^d borrow rather 
than moke observ^arions and puzzle out their own Interpretations 
of evidence. Danvin^s great work opened the way for an under¬ 
standing of Man’s real status in tlie worlds By establbhing the 
fact of human descent, it settled once for all the age-long dbpute 
whether Man was really a part of tlie natural order of things. 
By this achievement he transformed our whole outlook upon 
Nature and our own place in it, and inaugurated a new era of 
lnquir}\ He achieved in ample measure tvhat the libtorJan Lecky 
claimed for the great Hiimanbts of the seventeenth century: 
‘destroying the old prejudices, dispelling illusions, rearranging 
the various parts of our knowledge, and akenrig the whole scope 
and character of our sympathies.' 

Realizing the risk to which learning tvas exposed by the veiy^ 
magnitude of Danvin’s achievement - and remembering the 
centuries of obscurantism w^hich a blind devotion to Aristotle, 
Ptolemy, and Galen bad indicted upon learning ~ Huxley made 
an impressive plea for the exerdse of constant vigilance in the 
pursuit of scientific truth, Historj^, he saidp w-ams us that it is 
the customar)' fate of new' truths to begin as heresies and end as 
superstitions* Tliere was a danger lest a new' generation should 
accept the main doctrine of The Origin of Speaes with as little 
reflection, and it may be as little justification, as so many of hb 
contemporaries years before rejected it. So dire a consummation, 
he declared, must be prevented by unflinching criticism of science, 
for the scientific spirit is of more value than its produce, and 
irrationally held truths may be more harmful ^an rejected 
errors. 

The consideration of the evolutionary factors that conferred 
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upon Man his distinctive attributes of mind is a matter of such 
fundamental importance as to make it disLrable to return to the 
discussion of the facts involved, 

Man is dbtingutshed from all other living creatures by the 
quality and the range of his intellect, and on the physical side 
by the nature of the brain which confers upon him this mental 
pre-eminence, Obvioxrsly these considerations cannot be ignored 
in any attempt to interpret Human Htstoryin which is the ex¬ 
pression of Man's distinctive abiliti^. Hence it becomes a matter 
of direct relevance to the business with which we are concerned 
in this book to consider certain features of the human brain that 
confer upon Man his title to humanity. The correct assessment 
of these qualities is possible only by comparing the human brain 
vvitb the non-human brain which most nearly resembles it* that 
of the Gorilla, Moreover, as the attainntent of its exceptional 
powers was acquired by a process of evolution^ the true significance 
of the human attributes can only be appreciated by examining 
the history of their development. This subject has been considered 
more fully in the w riter^s little hook on The Evoltiiioti 0/ Afair, but 
certain of the conclusions may be repeated here in more general 
terms* and emphaisi^ed to bring out the fundamental factor in 
the evolution of Man's brain. 

The human brain is an instrument so constituted as tg impose 
upon its possessor the vital necessity of cultivating u knowledge 
of the world and his fellow-men. Its distinctive feature is the 
provision it makes for learning. The very imperfection of the 
instinctive tendendes it can automatically provoke makes it 
meumbent on every' individual to leant hosv to live and to acquire 
the knowledge to do so from his own personal experience* Smd 
by imitating* or learning from* bis fellow'-men. Hence the qualities 
of the human bmiit distinguish Man from all other living creatures 
by imposing upon him the need to build up rules of life and 
conduct which are individual and distinctive, and not con¬ 
formable to any general laws of Nature, 

The enjoyment of the distinctively human qualities of experi¬ 
ence obviously depends largely on special powers of vision, touch* 
and hearing-as well, of course* as taste and smell, with which 
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many other anknab ar* at least as well equipped as we are. The 
possession of an exceptional aptirude for the cultivation of a high 
degree of muscular skill, such as wc call dexterity, is an essential 
factor botli in the attainment and in the expression of theso 
qualities* But the fundamental element in Man^s intellectual 
eminence is die unique cliaracter of his powers of vision, the 
qualities vve know by the peculiarly signiiicaiit words: insight, 
foresight, and the wider vision, not forgetting the skng expression 
^the glad eye.’ The special powers of the human bram confer 
upon Man the ability to see the world and what is liappening in 
it with an appreciation of the meaning of visual experience 
denied to all other living creatures. The comprehension of tvhai he 
sees, the discrimination of form, colour, texture and of spatial 
relations, the identification of other individuals, and the abiUty 
to read in their gestures and facial expressions something of their 
thoughts and intentions - all these tilings involve comparison 
with past e.xperienccs of things seen or felt, or of actions acoom- 
pLbhed. Apes are probably just as well equipped as we are to 
see, but they lack the fuller cerebral equipment to interpret the 
meaning of what they see. They cannot acquire the vast store of 
complex memories which we have at our command, to compare 
and interpret the fuller significance of visual experience. The 
Gorilla, for example, has just as large a cortical receptive area 
for vision as we have, but its paricul association area for recording 
experience is dimmudve by comparison with ours {Fig. 6, P). 

Every human activity inv^olves the principle of condnuity, 
the dependence of our present state of consciousness on our 
personal experience in the past. The human brain is endow^ed with 
the apdtude for making this possible by its almost unlimited 
pow'ers of reenrding sensory experience and feelings. 

Sight enables us to find our way about^ and to know the 
scenes of our daily life, the hills and dales»the trees and sky, and 
the varied aspects of Nature and all the kaleidoscopic changes of 
light and darkness, of brightness and shadow, the colours and 
shapes of the objects that come wdthin our field of vbion, the 
appreciation of distance and perspective, of size and solidity, of 
substance and shadow* By \dsion w'c learn to recognize our fellows 
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and to distinguish them from one another^ to identify their 
distinctive traits of features* colour, and movement; to read in 
their gestures and the subtle changes in their expressions some¬ 
thing of their feelings and intentions, and especially their attitude 

towards ourselves. The eyeSj 
however, are not merely the 
instruments whereby \vc gain 
all this knowledge; in addition 
they are the most delicate 
recorders of our own thoughts 
and emotions. Almost in¬ 
stinctively w€ watch 
of our fellows- From ttieir 
direction we can learn some¬ 
thing of the objects upon 
w hich their gaze and attention 
are fixed and the quality' of 
their interests Th 
finitesimal changes 
and eyeUda record emotional 
states which our wonderfully 
dehcate sense of visual dis¬ 
crimination enables us to de¬ 
tect and interpretp however 
subtle the changes may be. 

Visual discrimination itself 
could not have attained so 
high a pitch of efficiency if 
Fig. 7.-The posiiir« of & Chunp^ruee hs development had not been 
suindins upright, to euggjest by con- intimately associated with the 

the cultivation of skill not 


only gives the sense of sight a biological usefulness, so to 
speak, to justify and promote its evolution, but such powers of 
visual discrimination could not have been attained without 
exceptional precision and co-ordination of the movements of the * 
eyes themselves. As the pow'crs of vision increase they ac<]uirc a 
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fuller iJifluenoe over the animal’^s posture. The cerebral corte?^ 
acquires a direct control over the muscular actions ooncemed in 
maintamiDg the balance of the body, previously automatically 
controlled by lower parts of the brain, and with this the regulation 
of the habitual posture becomes a voluntary and consciously 
regulated action. The attainment of skill depends in large measure 
upon the cultivation of this voluntary control. By frequent 
repetition and the elimination of clumsiness and slotvness* precise 
actions and responaes attain an automatism which enables the 
mdi\'idual to concentrate his attention on the changing circum¬ 
stances “ as the pace and flight of a tennis ball - and use hb 
acquired automatbms of postural regulation and skill in movement 
to effect his purpose. 

Skill in lawn tennb, for example, depends on a great deal 
more than being able to use the muscles of the arm to hit a ball 
with a racquet. The visual judgment of the direction and pace 
of the ball, and the estimation of the power and direction of the 
stroke, are obvdously essential; but equally so are the quick move¬ 
ments and the correct posture of the whole body and the rapid 
perfonriance of those acquired automatisius of arm movements 
that have been attained by long training. 

Vision conferred on Man the upright attitude^ and with it a 
tremendous enhancement of tlie ability to acquire skill. By doing 
so its instruments, the eyes, not only acquired a more advan¬ 
tageous position by being raised higher from the ground and so 
acquiring a wider range than the crouching attitude of the Ape 
permitted, but the hands were freed to take fuller advantage of 
their rapidly increasing skill. Man^s fleetness of foot and his 
agilit\' were among the results. 

The evolution of vision also was responsible for conferring 
upon the sense of touch a tremendous increase in delicacy and 
dberimination. \\1ien> under the guidance of sight, the hands 
became amazingly adaptable and skilful, they also be^me special 
organs of tactile discrimination, and tlib added enormously to 
the significance of visual experience by helping m the process of 
acquiring an appreciation of size+ form, and texture of objects 
in the outside world. By this co-operation of touch and sight a 
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human being is able to acquire a fuller knowledge of the things 
he handles. In Yirtue of these powers he can e^cplore and study 
his own body. The sense of curiosity was created when the 
aw^akening seme of vision first revealed to the startled gaze of 
Man’s ancestors the wonders of the world in which they lived. It 
w^as the chief factor in stimulating them to handle things > and so 
incidentally to cultivate both muscular skill in mauipulation 
and tactile discriminatJon. 

The %vay in which these growing needs w^ere met by the 
development of the cerebral cortex-the neopallium-as vision 
gradually became enhanced in importance in Man*s ancestors, 
is graphically displayed in the series of diagrams {Fig. 5), Such 
a degree of progressive change in the enhancement of the influence 
of vbion w^as only possible in those animals whose limbs had not 
been subjected to precocious specialization. The forelimba of 
the hojTsc^ the cat, the bat^ and the porpoise, for cxamplop had 
been variously modi6ed to serve special functions^ Fuller cultiva^ 
tion of vision in these animals would have lacked an adequate 
biological usefulness! as the limbs were too specialized for parti¬ 
cular purposes to respond £0 the new possibilities of skilled use. 

But none of these vast powers could be attained until the 
brain had acquired the ability to record experience p so that visual 
and tactile impressions could be interpreted by comparison with 
previous experiences of objects seen and felt. High degrees of 
muscular skill could be acquired only by prolonged practice and 
attention to the causes of failures in the past, Man acquired the 
ability to accumulate knowledge and to interpret the meaning of 
experience by comparison with memories of the feelings and 
sensations he had previously enjoyed. Obviously oontmuity 
of experience is an essential quality of human behaviour, Man 
can interpret hb present reaction to the world and to the society 
in which he lives, and shape hU actions to meet the needs of the 
mament, only if he has the criteria for comparison and the skill 
acquired by long training to display the appropriate reactions* 
Thus the distinctively human character necessarily involves the 
continuit>^ of experience. The historical method of study is there¬ 
fore essential for die interpretation of human thought and conduct. 


INTRODUCTION 

The evolution of speech enormously emphasized the signifi- 
eaoce of Man’s dependence on his sodaJ environment and past 
history. The comprehension of the meaning of things and actions 
witnessed prepared the way for the development of speech — 
which involves the identification of objects in the outside world. 



Fic. £. - The upper aspect of a cast of the braifi-cikBiq of the earlitat and ipodc 
pnmitive ittember of the ftimMii Family ^Piih*£4f»tftropus) ^ to s-how the 
obimaive devetopmeni of an area (bm the arrow) correipondjnil lo that 
(Fig, tf A) associated with the symbolism of spoken languid in rpodem 
man. 


for which acoustic labels were invented to form nouns; actions 
for which verbs were devised; and the development of a high 
degree of motor skill to emit the sounds. Nor could speech and 
. music be created and appreciated until hearing had been en¬ 
riched with a fuller meaning than is implied in the mere under- 
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standing of emotional cries, or responding to them by merely 
ifistinctive responses or imitations of cries that have been heard. 

A mould of the brain-case of the earliest and most primitive 
member of the Human Family at present known to us (Pithec¬ 
anthropus, Fig. B) revcab a very conspicuous and precocious 
expansion of an area precisely corresponding in position to the 
part of modern Man's brain which is concerned with the apprecia¬ 
tion of spoken language. The only inference is that speech is as 
old as Man himself. The acquisition of articulate language con¬ 
ferred the rank of humanity upon a ainUan ancestor* The powerful 
instnimcnt of speech completely transformed Man^s mode of 
behaviour. It made him dependent on hb fellow's for knowledge 
and subjected him to the influence of their erroneous interpreta¬ 
tions of their experience. 

Man has the seeing eye, the understanding ear, and the 
skilful hands to shape hb own destiny. It is important to get a 
clear idea of w'hat is involved in the vast increase in Man's 
intellectual abilities when he sees, hears, and feels. The instru¬ 
ment that confers upon Man hb intellectual supremacy b the 
part of the cerebral cortex knossn as the neopallium, which 
attains an important functional significance only in mammala. 
It b essentially the ultimate destination of those impulses from 
the eyes, skin, and ears, that enable us to understand what we 
see. hear, and feel; to associate the three kinds of sensory 
experience so that w^c can appreciate the various properties of 
an object which appeals to one or more of three senses, and 
to compare our present impressions with similar or contrasted 
incidents in the past. 

We have an objective demonstratjon of these prcjcesses of 
evolution in the comparison of the various phases in the develop¬ 
ment of the brain (Figs. 5 and 6). The increase of the significance 
of vision b followed by an enhancement of the ability to perform 
skilled movements. This involves an increase in tactile and auditory 
dberimination: and the gradual emergence and expansion of the 
parietal association area (Figs. 5 and 6,P) afiFords concrete evidence 
of the growing importance of co-ordinating the know'iedge 
acquired by sight, touch, and hearings and of recording the results 
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of such fuller appreciation of the various properties of any object 
studied by sight, touch, or hearing, or by any combi nation of 
them. The size of the area C is in a sense the measure of the rich¬ 
ness and the intimacy of the connexions of the visual cortex 
with the rest of the neopallium. 

The enormous sixe of the parietal area in the human brain 
demonstrates the dependence of Man upon memories of past 
experience, and the part such memories play In his judgments of 
the present. 

The neopallium was evolved from a primitive cortical in¬ 
strument not concerned with any of these functions, Tlie cerebral 
cortex was originally the receptor for impulses of smell and taste, 
and the means whereby an animal could detect the presence 
of objects in the outside wmrld to satisfy its imperative appetites, 
alimentary and se.xual, as well as appreciate sources of possible 
danger, and impel the animal to life-saving activity. With the 
assumption of its more exalted role as the organ of intelligence, 
and in particular of visual, tactile, and auditory discrimination 
and skit] in movement, it is not w’hoUy e,xempt from the influence 
of its former functions. An odour can suddenly suffuse our con¬ 
sciousness with memories, highly charged with emotional tone, 
not merely of such experiences as appeal to the sense of smell, 
but %%ith visual and auditory recollections of scenes and incidents 
of the past, with the feelings and emotions associated with them. 
Moreover, quite apart from the part played by olfactory experience 
in the satisfaction of the appetites, the affective side of sensation 
is an important element in our mental life. The pleasantness or 
unpleasantness of our sensory experience is obviously a vital 
factor. Whether or not we pay attention to an experience, and 
allow' it to influence our behaviour, depends upon whetltcr it 
attracts us by appealing to our interest or repels us by its un¬ 
pleasantness or offensiveness. The highest manifestations of 
intelligence are provoked by such affective considerations. We 
are apt to ignore things that make no affective appeal to our 
feelings or our understanding. For example, the essential factors 
in human behaviour discussed in the preceding pages are all 
so familiar that most philosophets ignore them. The emotion- 
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of $ucces$ful tfltellectud work, the echiev’emeiit of some difficult 
task, and the circumventing of danger, provoke the joy of success 
and provide an incentive for further effort. Thus the purely 
intellectual and the essentially affective and emotional aspects 
of experience are intimately bound up one with the other. In the 
social life of mankind the two elements are inextricably blended in 
every activity. Hence it comes about that all human beings arc 
'swayed primarily by their feelings.’ 'Seeing the light is some¬ 
thing more than a purely mental process’ {Herbert Faijeon). 
Vision requires a mind that is ready to see and U interested in 
seeing. This implies in plain language the sweeping away of all 
the obscuring clouds that are created by traditional views 
and tend to distract attention from the sensory experience 
of the moment and its fuller meaning which experience 
confers. 

These considerations are of cardinal importance in the study 
of human conduct, not merely of interpreting the precedes 
involved in the diffusion of culture among rektively uncultured 
peoples, but also in explaining the reasons why some elements of 
culture are accepted and others rejected. They also throw light 
upon the curious results of the assimilation and transformation of 
borrowed elements of culture by cultured as well as uncultured 
peoples. 

No element of culture is ever diffused without change. Not 
only does the receiver fail to understand another man’s ideas in 
precisely the same way as the giver interprets them, but he picks 
and chooses and perhaps only adopts certain elements of the 
culture that appeals to him and can be fitted into bis own scheme 
of things and refashioned in accordance with his own mental 
make-up. Even the most superficial study of the everyday be¬ 
haviour of human beings will reveal the fact that cultural diffusion 
is always going on, but each individual picks and chooses, mis¬ 
understands and recreates the borrowed culture, before assimilat¬ 
ing it and fashioning it according to tds own desires. But such 
modifications do not destroy the fact of diffusion. When some 
ancient prospectors, searching in Australia for gold, inoculated 
the aboriginal people with their views about death and the 
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practice of mummificatioii, the natives aitcrwards took no interest 
in the gold that was iying about in their country, but adopted 
the practice of embalming the dead and the ritual of OsLrian 
initiation associated with it. The fact that these people neglected 
the practice which appeals most to u$, and adopted the useless and 
uninteresting custom, does not imply an alienee of diffusion. 
When the Greeks adopted the Egyptian legend of the god’s 
enemies being converted into creatures of bis enemy Set (meaning 
'stone' or ‘desert’), and, by misunderstanding the story, trans¬ 
formed it into a myth of petrifaction as the vengeance of the 
gods, the incidents were profoundly altered; but this does not 
destroy the fact that the story was diffused. 

So far in this chapter we have been considering the perfectly 
obvious implications of the fact that Man is a living creature, 
endowed with special aptitudes and modes of behaviour which 
are distinctive of his humanity. 

It is essential to refer once more to the historical circumstances 
that were responsible for obscuring issues of which no human 
being should be ignorant. 

Many attempts have been made during the last four centuries 
to bring the study of mankind under a stricter discipline of 
scientific method. But by a strange irony they have produced 
profound misunderstanding. 

In 1566 Jean Bodln introduced a new theory of universal 
history, which for the first time, according to Professor Bury, 
was based upon anthropological considerations, He was probably 
the first writer to take into consideration questions of climate 
and geography, and to recognize frankly that history' depends 
largely upon the will of men. Many facts played a part in preparing 
the way for this new movement, The work of the great pioneers 
in science was gradually 'restoring a confidence in human reason' 
(Lecky). The idea that the Greek philosophers’ authority was the 
sole guide to the interpretation of knowledge and cirperience 
was being questioned. 'iTie factor that played the greatest part in 
giving knowledge a new orientation was the discoveries of the 
New World, which not only confirmed the opinion of those 
astronomers who had been claiming that the world was spherical, 
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but also brought to the knowledge of Europeans vast terntorjes 
and peoples until then unknown, whose existence had been quite 
unsuspected. Widespread curiosity was aroused, and Interest was 
stimulated by the surprising discovery of the genial qualities of 
these newly discovered peoples, who, in spite of the fact that they 
had not shared in the benefits of modern civilization, were truthful, 
honest, and well-behaved. How profound an influence these 
astounding discoveries made is revealed m the literature of the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, when Man was 
put in the centre of the pictuie. In fact, it would not be an 
exaggeration to claim that the first real conception of a universal 
history, and the possible Influence of natural conditions, geo¬ 
graphical and climatic, was the direct result of the great maritime 
exploits. These extended the knowledge of the world, and stimu¬ 
lated men’s curiosity about the people who were living in regions 
fer removed from Europe. In the course of the dbcussion of this 
new information, a number of conflicting views emerged more 
than three centuries ago, which still remain matters of dispute 
in the study of mankind to-day. Perhaps it will serve to clarify 
the controversial issues, which justify the attempt to write a book 
on Human History at the present time, if we consider some of the 
points which were raised in the early days of the first serious 
study of this question. 

Bodin attempted to bring the history of Man into dose con¬ 
nexion with the rest of the universe. This attempt was perhaps 
not altogether alien to the tl^eories of astrology, which had been 
^adually developing during the forty centuries or so before this 
time. In accordance with these ideas, the destiny of mankind was 
controlled by celestial events, and in this sense Man was a part of 
the universe. 

In the subsequent century, when the interpretation of physical 
phenomena was bemg brought under the discipline of exact 
science, the tendency revealed itself of discriminating between 
Nature and Man. The views of the astrologers may perhaps 
have helped to strengthen the dogma of the theologians that there 
was an omnipotent Providence watching over Man’s destiny. 
Hence human affairs were exempted from the operation of the 
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bws of Nature, and tie device crept into learning of separating 
Science from the Humanities. 

It was inevitable, however, that the growth of Science should 
lead to the invasion of the domain of the Humanities. The strictly 
inductive method of basing any interpretation of the meaning of 
things and events in the natural world on the facts of observation 
w^as being adopted more and more widely. The attempt to apply 
the same method to Man was responsible for introduemg 
disastrous elements of confusion, which have persisted until the 
present day. At the end of the seventeenth century Descartes 
laid it dowm as the aim of Science to discover natural bws in 
conformity with which all the evidence had to be brought, and 
Fontanelle applied this doctrine to the affairs of Man. In the 
eighteenth century Newton insisted upon the necessity of formu¬ 
lating theories to interpret the established facts, rather than 
trying to force them into the scheme of imagining "law's of Nature.' 
Descartes established the foundation of modem scientific method 
when he insisted upon the invariability of the laws of Nature, 
and so liberated the study of natural phenomena from the dis¬ 
turbing influence of theories of sup^ematural interference. But 
in the process of demonstmting this cardinal principle he also 
planted the seeds of new errors by forgetting that Man is a law 
unto himself. The distinctive feature of mankind, however, ts 
that human thoughts and actions are profoundly influenced by 
bis personal experience, which is individual Descartes' neglect 
of the essential qualities of Man has led to infinite confusion, 
which has not yet been eliminated^ although three centuries 
have elapsed since his Discourse on Method was published. 

The Pftncipi^ of Contitjuitv. 

It iivas necessary to break the tyranny of Greek and Roman 
authority so as to liberate the minds of men from such strange 
vagaries as the already mentioned instance of GaUleo's critics, who 
refused to admit that they saw spots on the sun because they 
could find no reference to sucti an observation in the writ¬ 
ings of Aristotle. But Descartes went too far in hk denial of our 
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indebtedness to the Greeks. His failure tQ recog^niEc the validity of 
historical continuity rendered it impossible for him to interpret 
human knowledge and the fact of progress. 

In his famous treatise on Primtiive Cullure^ Sir Edward 
Tylorp in 1871, gave luminous expression to the principles that 
should inform any attempt to interpret the behaviour of men 
under conditions of civilization. *The notion of the continuity of 
dviiiaation is no barren philosophical principle, but is at once 
made practical by the consideration that they who wish to under¬ 
stand their own lives ought to know the atages through which 
their opinions and habits have become what they arc.^ * History, 
taken as our guide in explaining the different stages of civilisation, 
offers a theory based on actual experience. This is a development- 
lheo^)^ in iwhich both advance and relapse have their acknow¬ 
ledged places. But so far as histor>^ is to be our criterion, pro¬ 
gression is primary and degradation secondary; culture must be 
gamed before it can be lost. Moreover, in striking a balance 
between the effects of forw'ard and backward movement in 
civilization p it must be borne in mind how pow^erfully the diffusion 
of culture acts in preserving the results of progress from the 
attacks of degeneration- A progressivne movement in culture 
spreads* and becomes independent of the fate of 5^ originators/ 

Mediaeval scholars, who put the Greeks and Romans upon 
a pedestal of infallibility, had of necessity to admit* in explanation 
of the fallibility of later generations, that a process of degeneration 
must have taken place* The Cartesian doctrine, which attempted 
to prick the bubble of clas$ica1 omnipotence so as to prepare the 
way for the Idea of Progress* encouraged men to deny or unduly 
to mmimizc the process of degradation which is an ever-present 
tendency in all human affairs. But for tliree centuries this question 
of degeneration ha5 been a constant source of confusion and 
misunderstanding* especially when it became charged wuth 
theological emotion by drawing into its ambit the dogma of the 
Fall of Man. Readers of the late Professor Bury's brilliant work* 
The Idea of Progress, will find a very graphic account of the 
obstacles that have been put in the way of clear thinking by the 
childish quarrelling over the patent fact of degeneration. Civilka- 
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tidit i$ such an artificial and complicnted product that it requires 
active thought and striving to preserve and develop it. Without 
such intensive human efforts, degeneration rapidly superv'enes, as 
happened many centuries ago in Egypt and Babylonia, Cam¬ 
bodia and Central America. It Is not merely fortuitous that the 
dominant theories of ethnology to-day, which are essentially 
Cartesian, should lay undue emphasis on supposed natural laws 
of human thought and behaviour, and at the same time refuse to 
give due consideration to the patent facts of continuity and 
degeneration, and to the need for the historical method to eluci¬ 
date their influence. 

The real causes underlying all this confusion are a failure to 
recognize («) the principle enunciated by Newton that the laws 
of Nature can only be determined inductively by taking into 
consideration all the observed facts, and (6) that the working of 
the human mind cannot be explained by laying down latvs of 
Nature, since the personal experience of each individual modifies 
the nature of his reaction to any set of circumstances. For the 
interpretation of human thought and behaviour the historical 
method is essential. The enthusiastic reformers who in the 
seventeenth century set out to apply scientific methods to the 
study of mankind overlooked the fact that they were discussing 
human beings, and not puppets controlled solely by the forces of 
Nature. The irony of thb situation would be amusing if it were 
not so tragic, that the results of three centuries of devoted research 
should have been ignored by the men who, in the intensity of 
their enthusiasm for Science, lost their common sense. 

Even when, in i75o,Tutgot uttered a warning,and called men’s 
attention to the fallacy of their methods, they paid no heed. He 
oontrasted the operation of the Ian's of Nature with the behaviour 
of Man: 'The phenomena of nature, subjected as they are to 
constant loss, arc enclosed in a circle of revolutions that remain 
the same for ever! , . . The succession of men, on the contrary, 
offers from age to age a spectacle of continual variations. Reason, 
freedom, the passions, are incessantly producing new events. 
All epochs are fastened together by a sequence of causes and 
effects, linking the condition of the world to all the conditions 
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that have gone before it. The gradually multiplied signs of speech 
and writing I giving men an instrument for making sure of the 
continued possession of their ideas p as well as of imparting them 
to others, have formed out of the knowledge of each individual a 
common treasure, which generation transmits to gencradon 
as an inheritance constantly augmented by the discoveries of each 
age: and the human racOp observed from its first beginning, seema 
in the eyes of the philosopher to be one vast whole, which, like 
each individual in it, has its infancy and its growth/ 

Tills transiadon was made by Lord Morley^ who declared 
that it was ^anmng the most pregnant, as it w^ among the most 
original m the history of literature, and reveals in an outline^ 
standing clear against the hght,. a thought which revolutionized 
old methods of viewing and describing the course of human 
affairs, and contained the germs of a new and most fruitful 
philosophy of society." It is the aim of this book once more to 
revive Turgot's fruitful phiJosophy. 

Reference has already been made to the fact that in 1566 
Bodin introduced the consideradon of the infiuence of climate 
and geographical conditions upon mankind. This attempt to 
bring human destiny under the control of the terrestrial forces of 
Nature was the first step in a movement that has gained momen¬ 
tum during the three and a half centuries since Bodin set the ball 
of confusion rolling. It has wTought incalculable havoc i^ith 
sober thmking, and seriously interfered witli the dear view of the 
factors that have shaped Man's destiny* Even to-day references 
to cUmate and geographical environment are given almost a 
mptical significance by some writers* Volumes have been written 
about the effects of desiccation on the history of civilisation, 
without the slightest attempt to determine whetherp in fact, 
regions tliat are now deserts were not also desiccated long before 
ci vitiation was introduced. The mere use of the words * grass¬ 
lands" and "highlands" is supposed to imply some inevitable 
process of mechanically working development leading to in¬ 
evitable results in shaping human qualities and behaviour. The 
considerations set forth in the preceding pages are fatal to such 
mysticism. But the Influence of such devices of argument, to 
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which many Huiti^nists sdll resort under the mistaken idea that 
they are introducing methods of Science into History, is so 
destructive of clear thinking that attention must be specifically 
called to the fallacy underlying it. It h a very remarkable pheno¬ 
menon that some of the most extreme critics of the historical 
methods are the professed historians themselves. They use the 
fashionable word "evolution/ in apparent ignorance of the fact 
that evolution is a hisstorical process, which involves a recognition 
of continuity and catacl^'smic alterations in conditions to provoke 
change. 

Fortunately some of the leading historians are acdve in appeal¬ 
ing for the adoption of the historical method in the study of 
history. In a recent number of 37 re Natimai Revim (February 
1929], Sir Charles Oman calls attention to the patent fact that 
history is cataclysmic. The career of mankind has not been the 
inevitable result of the action of natural causes, but has in brgc 
measure been shaped by accidents and catastrophes, by the actions 
of dominating personalities who have deUbcrately provoked 
great movements, peaceful and warlike, which have shaped the 
destiny of the w'orld. 

Sir Charles Oman makes a vigorous protest against the funda¬ 
mental fallacy involved in the modem speculations of old Bodin's 
misguided follow^ers. He expresses so admirably one of the main 
propositions in the argument of this book that his exact words 
may profitably be quoted here: *Two generations have now passed 
since the blessed word ""Evolution” was invented, and ^vas applied 
as a universal panacea for all the problems of the Universe- 
historical no less than physical or metaphysical. By this 1 mean 
that a whole school of historians have set forth the thesis that 
history is a continuous logical process, a series of inevitable 
results following on w^ell-marshalled tables of causes.* Supposingi 
he argues, an aeroplane were to drop from the sky and kill him¬ 
self: "the result is not an example of necessary evolution, but an 
accidentp and to me personally a catastrophe. And 1 hold this 
view^ against all the hUtoriana who want to turn history into 
a continuous and mechanical panorama of logical causes and 
inevitable results/ 
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It is essential to get this point, obvious as it is» clearly estab¬ 
lished. The great events in Human History were provoked by 
individual human beings exercising their wills to change the 
direction of human thought and action^ or by natural catastrophes 
forcing men of inaight to embark on new enterprises. 

Reference has been already made to the influence of 
Christopher Columbus's discovery of the New World in opening 
a new era of Human History* The interference with the Asiatic 
trade provoked by the irruption of the Turks into Europe created 
the need for a new route to the Indies. According to Sir Charles 
Oman, America would have been colonized by the Norse in¬ 
habitants of Greenland if the Black Death in 1350 had not com¬ 
pletely destroyed these people, who were in touch with, the 
American coast. Hence it was left for the Spaniards and Portu- 
gueae to profit by the adventure across the Atlantic. 

These historical incidents provided the predisposing 
circumstance for the momentous event which revolutionized 
knowledge as well as commerce. But it was the vision and per¬ 
sistence of Columbus that effected the transformation. 

The course of civilization has been determined by a series 
of men of insight and courage, pioneers who, like Osiris, invented 
such cardinal institutions as agriculture, and induced their 
community to adopt them; or who, like Thales and Gautama, 
destroyed hampering traditions, and liberated the human mind 
to escape from superstitions and see clearly; or by soldiera like 
Alexander and Napoleon, who fashioned empires in the rough¬ 
shod adventure of wars, which spread their disturbing influences 
far and wide; or by great inventors who have transformed condi¬ 
tions of life and industry and brought the whole world into 
intimate communication. 
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THE WANDERINGS 
OF PRIMITIVE MEN AND THEIR 
RELATIONS 




No one who looks at a monkey fai] to bo struck by Us 
likeness to Man. The resemblatioo is not so much one of form 
and proportion as the position and movements of the eyes and 
the use animal makes of its hands. In the folHore and beliefs 
of many peoples living in 
the countries where monkeys 
or their allies dccur^ stories 
are told of their relationship 
to or identity with mankind. 

This is particularly the case 
with those apes which have 
alw'ays been 

significant title "maniiKe or 
anthropoids The anatomical 
structure of monkeys is even 
more simitar to the constitu¬ 
tion of the human body than 
the external form. 

Hence it is not a matter of 
surprise that when zoologists 
attempted to classify animals Fio. g.^Tbe SpccUBl Tari«r. (From 

and grade their status the Pw**! 

monkeys iverc associated wTth 

Man in the same natural Order, which was called Primates^ 


T'his includes not only the apes and monkeys, but abo a 
number of small and more primitive creatures often called 
'Half Apes,^ or Prosimiffj but more generally known as the 
Lemurs. There is one group of primitive members of the 
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Order, which, though nearly resembling both the lemurs and 
monkeys, differs so much from both as to belong to a special 
category or Sub-Ordcr, which is distinguished as the Tarsioidca. 
There is now only one Tarsioid genus still living. It is represented 
by the quaint little creature known as the Spectral Tatsier 
{Tarsius spectrum), which is found in Borneo. Biiliton, Banka, 
and the Philippines. 

Many millions of years ago, in the epoch which geologists 
distinguish as the Eocene, other Tarsioids were living in places 
as far apart as the South of France and the United States of 
America (Wyoming and its neighbourhood). ITic fossil remains of 
these creatures belong to a variety of genera differing in greater 
or less degree from TVirnjif, Of these the most ancient and 
primitive arc the American forms. These fossils are found in 
association with still more primitive (Lemuroid) members of 
the Order Primates, as well as Tree Shrews, animals presenting 
many points of resemblance to Lemurs, but not jet admitted 
by most zoologists to full membership of that Order. Hence the 
possibility arises that VVj^oming or some neighbouring place 
in North America may be the birthplace of the Order of Mammals 
from which millions of years afterrvards, and in some distant part 
of the world, Man was destined to emerge. It is not sure that 
America was really the place where in the Cretaceous or Early 
Eocene Epoch one of the Tree Shrews became transformed into 
the parent of the Primates. All that we know is that the earliest 
fossil remains of the Order were found in Wyoming in associa¬ 
tion with those of the animals from which the Primates were 
undoubtedly derived. But as the members of the same three 
groups are still living in the Malay Archipelago, there is the 
possibility that the Primates may have been evolved in Borneo, 
or somewhere else in the Asiatic region, and wandered to 
America by means of a trans-Facific land bridge at, or even before, 
the beginning of the Tertiary^ Period of the geologists. 

It is generally agreed that France w-as not the birthplace of 
the Primates. The Lemuroids and Tarsioids whose fossilized 
remains have been discovered in the Late Eocene beds in France 

are cited as evidence that, in the Middle Eocene Period, primitive 
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members of the Primates crossed the Atlantic from America 
by a land bridge. 

Additional corroboration is provided for this hypoU^esis by 
the fact tliat in 1911 there were found in the Egyptian Fay urn 
the moat ancient fossil remains of monkeys yet recovered. It 
i$ not supposed that these monkeys were evolved In Egypt» or 
Indeed in the Old World. The fact that the moat primitive living 
monkeys are found only in South America scerna to be susceptible 
of only one explanation. \^Tien the Lemurojda and Tarsioids 
crossed the .Atlantic bridge to reach the Old World, they must 
have been accompanied {or soon followed) by very primitive 
monkeys, whose modified descendants are the Oligocene fossils 
found in Egypt^ Some of the earlier original stock remained in 
America, and foxtnd a permanent asylum in South America, 
where they still survive as the Plat>Trhine monkeys. 

From Africa the small primitive anthropoid apes wandered 
east, and their descendants seem to have found in India an 
environment congenial to their needs* For in the Siwalik Moun¬ 
tains, among the foothills of the Himalayas^ a variety of large fossil 
anthropoid apes have been found in beds of the Aliocene Period. 

In the course of their wanderings the Primates thus encircled 
the world. Their journeys necessarily occupied a vast span of 
years, because they were obviously not deliberately planned^ but 
were such migrations as every^ kind of living creature was led 
by force of circumstances to undertake. In the case of creatures 
such as Lemurs or Monkeys, the existence of trees and a w^arm 
climate were essential. Hence the range of their w^anderings was 
strictly limited at any one time by the natural distribution of 
suitable forests in genial climates. 

Probably before the end of the Eocene Period diminutive 
manlike apea had come into existence. For the fossil remains of 
PrQplhpitbeciis, the earliest known anthropoldj were found in 
1911 in the Egyptian Fayum, in beds of Early Oligocene Age, 
f .e* immediately after the Eocene. 

In the next geologioil epoch, the Miocene, millions of years 
later, many large anthropoids had come into being in India, and 
from there had wandered cast and west to the extreme Limits 
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of the contweiital land mass ^ as far as to Borneo {then in un¬ 
broken continuity with Asia) in the East, and in the West as far as 
the Atlantic littoral, both in Europe and Africa, in the East the 
Gibbons and Orang Utans still live in the area their ancestors 
thus invaded m the Nliocenc, but they became extinct in India 
Itself. During the Miocene Period relatives of the Gibbon also 
wandered west to Europe as far as France, accompanied by 
a large Ape fas big as the Cbimpansec), which is known as 
Dpropithecas. It is of special interest because it presents evidence ‘ 
of nearer kinship to Man than any existing Ape. Both the 
Apes that reached Europe became extinct during the Pliocene 
Period, the geological age that followed the Miocene. But at 
the time Phopitfieaa (the Miocene Gibbon) and Dryopithwus 
wan^red to Europe, probably from India, they were accompanied 
on their western journey as far as Arabia by some of their kindred 
who made their way into Africa, where their descendants survive 
to this day as the Chimpanzees and Gorillas. Just as the inter¬ 
esting manlike Ape Dryopitheats lived in Europe in the Miocene 
and Pliocene, so also Africa, at an unknown time, but in all 
probability the PUocenc, had an Ape about the same size as 
Dtyoptthecus and the Chimpanzee, which Professor Raymond 
A, Dart has called Austtalopithecus, Its fo^lized skull ivas' found 
at Taungs in Bechuanaland in 1924. Thb specimen is of excep¬ 
tional mterest and importance, not only because the skull is more 
nearly complete than any other known fossil of an Anthropoid 
Ape, but also because it presents a closer affinitj- to Man even 
man Drycpithecus. 

It is interesting and probably not without significance that 
w_hen the large anthropoids left their homeland and roamed far 
afield, the forms most nearly akin to Man wandered w'est, where 
to-day in Africa the two Apes that resemble Man most nearly 
m structure, function, and habits arc still living. More than 
fifty years ago these facts led Darwin to surest that Africa 
may have been the original home of the Human Family, a point 
of view that receives further corroboration from dWcoveries 
made since Darwin’s time. WTien, in 1891, the skull-cap of 
an extremely ancient man was found in Java - so much akin to 
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the Apes in type that many writers maintainedj as some still do, 
that it{Pitkecanthrcfpus) was not human but simian - it was assumed 
that Dan^in was wTong in suggesting Africa as the cradle of 
mankind. Java, or at any rate Eastern Asia, was claimed as the 



Fig. 1 1 , - The fossil skull of Aastralopiflt^eus, found at Taunga in Bcchyanaland. 
(From tht writer's Tht Evchiti^m of Man, Oxford,) 


place where Man evolved. The recent discovery in China of 
fossil reinains of another very early and primitive member of 
the Human Family, which Professor Davidson Black has named 
Sinanl/:ropuf, has revived thU old theory. 
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But while these two contrasted genera of early men were 
living in the extreme East, the (roughly contemporaneous) genus 
EiuinthtQpus was roaming the far West, as its fossil remains, 


Fig. 12, -Thfl ^nderlngsof ihc Gi^i Anthropoid Apes ffom India (O),, — the 
Orang-utan to Bomco; the Chimpanati«p G<irilld, and. Amiralopiihtius 
to Africa; and Dryopithmi^ flow esiicict* to Europe, 

The geo^phJeal distribution of the extinct genera of the Human 
FamjJy is indicated by the number?-to (Ptihitaniia^piu}, 9 {Sm- 
iiitthropus}y S {^janihropm, Piltdown Man)^ 7 (RhodesUn M;an)p and 
6 (Hddciberg M^n)p and the extinct apecicG, Neanderthal Man^ by the 
numbers. 1, 2p 3, 4, and j. 

found at Piltdown in England, prove. Hence it is certain that 
before the close of the Pliocene Peiiod a variety of caricatures 
of men had already roamed across the whole breadth of the Old 
World. But the only Apes that reveal a really close affinity with’ 
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the Human Family were restricted! so far as our evidence goes, 
to the region from India toward the west . Hence it seems probable 
that the cradle of the Human Family lies somewhere between the 
Himalayas and the heart of Africa, 

For unknown thousands of years, primitive types of men 
roamed far and wide in the more gonial parts of Asia, Europe, 
and Africa. Only the merest fragments have so far been recovered 
of the sharply contrasted early genera - Pifhecanthiropta m Java, 
Sinanthropus in China, Eoanthropus in England, Paisanlliropus 
(or Homo hHdelbergensis) in Germany, and possibly also a mem¬ 
ber of the same genus in the Uotno {Paliemthropus) rkodtsiensis 
in South Africa, 

The acquisition of human qualities no doubt made it possible 
for Man to roam about the earth more rapidly than any of his 
predecessors had done, because he was able to adapt hb behaviour 
to varying conditions, and in the light of his fuller understanding 
to evade difficulties and circumvent dangers. During the time of 
hb nomadic existence Primitive Man used his high powers of 
dberimination and aptitude for learning to cultivate a marvellous 
skill in tracking, which involved surprising powers of exact 
observation and logical inference. The biological usefulness of hb 
alert brain and manual dexterity was displayed in the cunning 
of eye and hand, which etwbled him to be more than a match for 
any other living creature. He was able to survive in a greater 
variety of climates and environments than any other animal, and 
to wander rapidly to the ends of the earth. 

After many experimental types of the Human Family had 
occupied the world for thousands of years, the genus Homo 
emerged, and in course of time gave birth to several species. 

Eventually one of these species attained exceptional skill and 
intelligence, and so acquired the cunning and wit to surpass all 
its fellows, and eventually to supplant them completely. The 
outstanding dbtinction of Homo sapietts is the possession of small 
and amazingly adaptable hands, endowed with the aptitude, in 
virtue of the high development of the frontal region of the brain, 
to attain a perfection of skill which made them the special instru- 
ment.s of man's destiny. 
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Adequate information ts lacking to enable us to decide where 
Homo igpiens was evolved from some more primitive species of 
the genus. But the considerations graphically expressed in the 
map (Fig. 13) suggest the possibility that South-Western Asia 
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Fig, i 3>~ Msp to suggest the directions of the wanderings of the varioiit races 
into which the spcdcs Hotno utpkm became subdivided to reach the 
AtcOA in which they wene originslly found. 


or North-Eiistcm Africa may be the cradle of ihe species to 
which all Ih-ing men belong. 

Fifty centuries ago the members of the Mediterranean Kaoe 
occupied the area which originally may have been the home of 
the species sapiens, from which at a much earlier period a series 
of varieties of the species (coUectively labelled 'Cromagnons' in 
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the map, although Cro-Magnon Man is merely one of a number of 
fairly well-defined groups) vrandered west into Europe. The 


Fjc, J4„ - A map to tiic fids thac bear upon the as yet insoluble 

problem of the place of oric^ of the tlyman Family. Frofii the Mioceoe 
borne of the Giant Ancliropoida in the Sm^lik Hilla, the ancestora of 
Man left no trace of tbeir wanderings in PboccTie timeSp white they were 
assuming Hutojin rank. ^Vhen the aiftain i* run^ up again^ bi Flcoataccne 
timeSj divergently modibed primitive of the Human Family arc 
revealed m Ja\?, China, England (*3), Germany and Rhodeaia [ty). 
Subsequently a more highly dd'elop^ spedca. Neanderthal Man, roami^ 
through Europe (i to S and 10 to la) and Western Asia (14)^ and 
varieties of Hmno iapi*m occupied the Tramvaal (i6), Java, and 
Australia. 

ancestors of the Australmos (vvho are known to have occupied the 

region from India to the east) wandered along the Southern 

Asiatic littoral towards the region where they are now found in 
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grvatest abundance* The forebears of the Negroes probably 
wandered in a south-westerly direction to the heart of Africa. 




LETT 


OUittrAL 


Fic, ig. - The left Aipea of the brmiia-cs:3es of the Javanese Pitk^anthFPpm 
(above}, cmnpaml with that of Brltiah Eoantf^opuj (below). 


The original areas of dbtribution of the three other distinctively 
modified groups, which we call the Nordic^ Alpine^ and Mongol 
Races, are, so far as the evidence now available permitB us to 
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determine, such as to suggest that their respective ancestors musi 
have tvandered from the original home of the species towards the 
heart of Asia. The area of characterization of the Mongols was 
probably in the Far East^ Some of the primitive Mongobt pos¬ 
sibly intermingled with certain proto-Alpine elements^ wandered 
across tlie Bering Strait into America. But there is no evidence 
upon which to decide when this happened. 

It is only eight)^-one years since the recovery of human 
remains that do not belong to tlie same species as ourselves and all 
other human beings now^ living on the earth. Since 18+8* however, 
a suiheient number of fossil remains - most of them tantalizingly 
fragmentary^ - of extinct types have been found, to eEtablish the 
fact that the Human Family is of vast antiquity. We lack the 
knowledge to measure time in years. About 4000 BX+ men first 
began to build up the civilization which we enjoy tO'day. The 
fossil remains of Man establish the fact that even at the com¬ 
mencement of die period which the geologists distinguish as the 
Pleistocenej three widely different genera of the Human Family 
were already in existence, and dwelling as far apart as Java, 
England, and Northern China. Obviously the common parent of 
the Ape-Man of Java (Pittweanthropus), the Dawn-Man of 
Piltdown (Eoarithri^tis), and the Sinanthropus of China must be 
fiir more ancient than his divergent descendants. Not only must 
xve allow^ them time to wander to the uttermost east and 

west, of the great continental land cnass^ %vhich somewhere or 
other must contain the cradle of mankind, but a vasdy greater 
span of years must be aUow^ed for the development of the profound 
contrasts revealed by the comparison of the Ape-Man of Java 
with his more Man-liltc contemporary in England^ The various 
estimates of the length of the Pleistocene Period which have been 
made by geologists in recent years range from a quarter of a 
million to five million years. The range of earlier conjecture even 
transcends this vast discrepancy. But if we admit that mankind 
is certainly much older than the Pleistocene - seeing that the 
earliest man, the remote ancestor of the three earlier genera, 
must have been alive during the Pliocene Period - a million years 
at least must be allowed for the career of mankind on the earth. 
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It would probably he nearer the truth to say several millions^ 
Hut even if the imnimuni figure of one million years is adopted» 
that b more than adequate to bring out the contrast to the mere 
sb thousand years of civilization* 

By comparison^ the history of civilization is merely a thing 
of yesterday and to-day, Yet^ in $tudying Human History, it b 
important never to foigetthat Manway wandering up and dowTi 
the earth for countless thousands of years * pushing his way into 
every accessible part of it, and coming under the influence of 
every variety^ of climate and environment. Yet he did not attempt 
to create a system of civilization or anything that could be called 
culture. Obviously, therefore * speculations based upon the 
supposed influences of climate and geographical environment 
leave something to be explained^ During all these sons of time 
Man was content to do vvithoui hou$e$ or clothes, as indeed some 
of his descendants do to this day. Apart from tlie making of a few 
rude implements, he devised no crafts. He created no social 
organization other than the family grouping he inherited from 
hb simian ancestry. Nor did he develop any customs or beliefs 
to hamper his freedom or restrain his actions. He was content to 
remain the genial and happy child of Nature, without attempting 
to do any of the manifold things that tve include in the practice 
of civilization. 

In any attempt to interpret human nature* and explain human 
thought and behaviour, it b essential not to forget Natural Man 
and hb innate honesty and decency. 

The scope of this tK>ok is so wide as to suggest the question 
whether the attempt at such a tremendous task is not merely to 
court dbaster* By making the effort to estimate the significance 
of Man's structure and the factors that control hb thinking and 
actions, there emerges a clearer view of the real nature of Man. 
Interpreting the evidence that throws light on the circumstances 
which brought the Human Family into exbtence* the essential 
limitations of Man*s capabilities are more easily assessed. Study¬ 
ing the behaviour of primitive people with the illumination 
afforded by biological considerations, we can pn*' into the motives 
that determined tlie creation of civilization. In so doing we get 
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a clearer conception of human nature itself than we could gain 
merely by studying the behaviour of our fellow-men without 
this vision of primitive man in all his nakedness. For the fact 
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seeing to emerge quite clearly and definitely from our inquiries 
that, so far we are able to interpret the actions of people in 
remote antiquity, the motives are essentially identical with those 
that determine our owi. As the circumstarices of these people 
w^cre much simpler than tho^ of the present time, it is easier to 
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recognize the springs of tJieir activities than those of rnodeni 
Msin under the conditions of civilization. By taking this Mdc 
view of Mao’s career^ the real aim is to sienpUfy the problem which 
awaits solution. It is a matter of getting a view' of the whole field 
of inquit^' and appreciating the fundamental factors that have 
played a part in the development of the Hiiman Family, and in 
the building up of civilization^ 



Fic. 17.-A rettotatioo of NwtdcrtHal Min {Doitsihy Dftviian^ Our 

AmtiiarE^ Methuen). 


Using the term in a strictly biological sense, all peoples living 
on the earth are members of one and the same species. The Negro, 
as even a child can see, differs profoundly froui the Chinaman^ 
and the European from both. Nev^ertheless we are bound to admit 
that all belong to the same zoological species. It is divided into 
a number of races, but there is no agreement among anthrop¬ 
ologists as to the number. For simplicity of treatment we may 
agree to admit six easily distinguishable groups ^ the Australian 1 
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Negro^ Mongol* Mediterranean, Alpine, and Nordic. The 
aboriginal Australian is the most primiiive of existing peoples* 
He is to be regarded as the survivor of one of the lowest forms 
of the species Homo sapieits. The Negro comes next, but he is not 
nearly so primitive as the Australian, and in some respects is 
highly specialized. 

In the process of evolution of the races of Mankind there was 
a progressive loss of pigmcntatiori, only the Australian and the 
Negro races retaining the colour that in ail probabilit)' was at 

first common to msii' 
kind. 

Up to the middle of 
last century no human 
beings were known who 
did Dot belong to one of 
these existing peoples. 
A skull discovered in 
1 856 in the Neanderthal 
Cave near Dusseldorf 
became a subject of 
violent discussion for 
many years. Most com¬ 
petent anatomists now 
admit that the Nean¬ 
derthal skull is the 
representative of an 
extinct species of the Human Family, quite distinct from Homo 
sapiefjs. It conforms to the same type as the fossil skull found 
at Gibraltar in 1848, which remained undescribed until the 
interest atvakened by the Neanderthal discoverj' eventually opened 
men's eyes to its importance. But when fir^t foundp there was 
some doubt as to the significance of the Neanderthal skull. Some 
suggested that it was not human at alU others that it was 
definitely pathological it is a great flat skull with enormouSp 
prominent eyebrow^ ridges, very' different from the skull of an 
ordinary' human being. These opinions were held unril 1887, 
w'hen two other skulls of precisely the same type in every 
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re$pcct were found in Belgium, at Spy^ near Liige. This con¬ 
vinced mou people that the Neanderthal skull was not a 
pathological specimen, but belonged to a representative of 
a species of the human family now extinct. Since that time a 
large number of specimens of the same type have been found in 
Western Europe, including Gibraltar (where Miss Dorothy 
Garrod found a second skull), Yugoslav'^ia, and Palestine. 

The fossils found at Spy in 1887 were associated with a 
particular type of flint impkment, with which archaeologists 
had been familiar for many years. Such artifacts were originally 
recognized at Le Moustier^ in the Dordogne: hence they are 
distinguished by the name "Motistcrian/ The association of a 
distinct type of manldnd, with a defimte phase of culture and a 
number of extinct animals, such as cave bears, mammoths, etc.* 
confirmed the impression that Neanderthal Man was of vast 
antiquity in comparison with Homo sapi^s in Europe. In 1923 
the aunouncement was made of the discovery of a skull of this 
type in Palestine. A large number of fragments of the same type 
had, however, already been found in Croatiat so that this dis¬ 
covery of the Galilee Man was not alt<^ether surprising. 

Neanderthal ^lan is now revealed as an uncouth creature, 
with an enormous flattened head, very promient eyebrow ridges^ 
and a coarse face. The trunk is short and thick, the robust limbs 
are short and thick-set: the broad and stooping shoulders lead 
by a curve to the forwardly projected head set on an abnormally 
thick neck. The hands are large and coarse, and lack the delicate 
play between thumb and fingers which is found in sapiens. 

The large brain is singularly defective in the frontal region. It 
Is clear that Neanderthal Man's limbs and brain were incapable 
of performing those delicately skilled movements that are the 
distinct prerogative of f/pmo sapiens, and one of the means tvhereby 
the latter has learned by expertment to understand the world 
around him, and to acquire the high powers of discrimination 
that enabled him to compete succc^fully with the brutal strength 
of the Neanderthal species* 

The Neanderthal men, with their distinctive Mousteriaii 
culture, suddenly disappeared from Europe, and were replaced 
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by Immigrants belonging to our own species, who brought mth 
them to Europe the gcnns of the phase of culture known as 
Aurignacian. The newcomers were members of the Cro-Magnon 
Race, a very tall people, with large dolichocephaUc skulls and 



Fic. ao, -The conmn bemEcn the po»K of tlw head m Neanderthal Man 
(cenire), and Modem Man (righOp and the GoiiEla (left). 

relatively broad face* They probably entered Europe from the 
south, because their settlements are found chiefly near the Medi¬ 
terranean coast line, in Northern Africa, Sicily, Italy, Southern 
France, and Spain. The coming of this superior race of highly 
intelligent men is revealed also by the sudden improvement 
in the technique of the flint-work and the appearance, especially 
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in the caves of Southeni France, of mural paintings revealing 
new powers of artistic observation and skill In depicting the 
animals which these people hunted. There is revealed, for the 
first time, the genius and the ^thetic feeling of members of our 
own race. At a later period the members of another race (also 
dolichocephalic, but with much narrower and more harmonic 
faces than tlie Cro-Magnon people) began to make their way 
into Europe from the East, probably by way of Poland and 
Moravia, fiungaty and Bavaria, thence into France. These people 
are often known as the firunn race, and their culture as Solutrean. 
The skeletons are found deeply imbedded in loess, along with the 
bones of the woolly mammoth, woolly rhinoceros, giant deer, 
riemdeer, etc. Their culture is distinguished by the wonderful 
skill in flaking flint implements. Although it lasted only a short 
time in Europe, and never extended as far as Spain or the Medi¬ 
terranean area, this method of stone-working spread far and 
wide - to Egypt, Australia, and America, and in the latter two 
countries persisted until the present time. 

After the Solutrean came the Magdalenian phase of culture, 
which marked the culmination of the skill and achievement of 
Man before agriculture. This new development tvas not derived 
from the Solutrean art, but was brought into Europe, and replaced 
the latter. It lacked the superb skill of the Solutrean flint- 
workers, but was characterised by a high degree of abilitv in 
painting and sculpture. 

Now, in many respects. Neanderthal Man resembles the 
aboriginal Australian - so much so, in fact, tliat certain anthropo¬ 
logists at one time w^re inclined to regard the Australian as a 
survivor of this species. But, primitive as he is in structure, the 
Australian conforms in essential features to the type that is dis¬ 
tinctive of the species wpfmr. The probable explanation of the 
likeness lies in the fact that the Australian has retained some of 
the primitive features which Ifoma sajftms had when his ancestors 
first became diJTerentiatcd from Neanderthal Man. 

Since the discovery of Neandertliai Man, remains of other 
members of the Human Family have been found whidi have 
compelled anthropologists to create still further species for their 
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reception, Othere hivf been discovered so much more ancient snd 
different in tj pe that new genera, distinct from Homo, have been 
made* In 1922 a skull was found at the Broken Hill Mine in 
Rhodesia, for the reception of which the new species rhodestemh 
was created by Sir Arthur Smith Woodward. Although the 
actual specimen recovered seems to be comparatively recent, it 
may represent the su n ival of an extremely ancient tj-pe. 

In 1908 a jaw was found near Heidelberg, which belongs to 
a man of far greater antiquity than Neanderthal Man. The 
Rhodesian and Heidelberg skulls have often been put in a$socia-> 
tion with each 
other, the reason 
being that the 
Heidelberg jaw 
nearly fits and har¬ 
monizes with the 
Rhodesian skull, of 
which the jaw has 
not been recovered. 

ITieir correlation, 
however* is but a 
tentative sugges¬ 
tion. The jaw of 

H c tde I berg Man Fig. 21 . - The outliTw of the Rhod«ien Skull, with 
dliters so pro- the *oft parts tnoddled after the Gorilla, 

foundly from the 

two known species of the genus Hama as to raise the possibility 
that this very ancient inhabitant of Germany, and possibly also 
the Man of Rhodesia, may beJong to a distinct genus, which has 
tentatively received the distinctive name PalaanthtQpm. At 
present, however, four distinct species of the genus Homo — Homo 
sapiau. Neanderthal Man, Heidelberg Man, and Rhodesian 
Man ■■ are generally recognized* Below Homo come the repre- 
senta lives of the human family which cannot be put into thb 
genus. There is the Piltdown skull found in Sussex in 1912, 
for the reception of which the genus Eoanthropus was created 
by Sir Arthur Smith Woodward, In 1891 a skutl-cap was 
P 8r 
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found in Java, which is much more primitive- The discoverer 
of this foasil^ Professor Dubois, named It Pithecanthropus 
erectuSf and assigned this newly defined genus to the geological 
period ae the Pliocene. Most geologists, however, now 


Fig. 12.-The Heidelberg Jiw, camparal in the upper dn^ing wsih the 
jaw of Modern Man (Donathy Danson, Otir Prthiit&ic Arrc^ticrFs 
Methuen). 


agree in placing it at the beginning of the Pleistocene. It is not 
yet possible to establish any exact synchronism between the 
geological horizons of Europe and E^^tem Asia; but, so far 
as we can judge at present, the Dawn-Man of PiltdowTi and the 
Ape-Man of Java, vastly different as they arc in physicaJ type 
and distant in habitat, were living approximately at the 
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epoch. Whethef that K'as a huofltcd thousand or a mJIUon years 
ago no one can say. The whole aspect of this problem has received 
new and significant illumination by the recent discovery in China 
of yet another extinct genus of the Human Family, of approxi¬ 
mately the same age as Pithecantbroffitj and Eotutihrapm. Pro¬ 
fessor Davidson Black has given the name Sinanthropus pekiaeasis 
to this newly re%'ealcd relative, which, in spite of its nearer geo¬ 
graphical propinquity to the Javanese Ape-Man, much more 
nearly approximates in tjqje to the Dawn-Man of Britain. Never¬ 
theless it is genetically distinct from both. 

The finding of the Piltdown skull illustrates the fortuitous 
circumstances that have been responsible for the recovery of the 
few scraps of extinct men we possess. In iqu, or perhaps earlier, 
the late Mr, Charles Dawson, a lawyer practising at Lewes in 
SusMx, who for many years had been tn the habit of collecting 
fossils, was attending in his professional capacity a land court at 
Barkhant Manor. When he was approaching the court, he noticed 
that the road was being mended vvith flint, and throughout the 
sitting his thoughts kept puzzling over the problem why flint 
was being used when, so he believed, there was none to be had 
nearer than five miles aw'ay from the spot; and in that case tJic 
expenses of cartage would have been almost as great as the price 
of proper road metal. Hence, as soon as the court rose, he went 
to make inquiries of the workmen, who informed him that the 
flint was obtained from a small patdi of gravel alongside the 
road, which was not shown on the official geological map. He 
told the workmen to look out for fossils, and for many months 
visited the place from time to time to see if anything had come to 
light. One day he found that the workmen had dug out a piece of 
fossilized bone, which they mistook for a coconut. They had been 
throwing stones at it, and had broken it into three pieces. Mr. 
Dawson recognized that it was part of an exceptionally thick 
cranium, and, remembering the massive Heidelberg jaw. thought 
he had found the skull belonging to that species. In the course 
of fuither digging he found some other fragments-a piece of the 
occipital bone and a bit of the other side of the skull. 

In the summer of 1913 be took the fragments to the British 
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Musieum and showed thenn to Dr. (afterwards Sir Arthur) Smith 
Woodward^ suggesting that they might bebng to a man of the 
Heidelberg type^ Smith Woodward returned with him to Piltdown 
to resume excavations. They unearthed a remarkable jaw, of a 
type generically djatinct from the Mauer jaiv. Its outstanding 
peculiarity is that it has a shelf extending horizontally bactw'ard 
towards the tongue, like that found in the ape^a jaw at the junction 
of the two halves. As the jaw was found close to the skull. Sir 
Arthur Smith Woodward assumed that the two belonged to the 
same individual. But no sooner had the account of the discovery 
been published than a violent controversy arose, which lasted for 
many years, and even now is not wholly assuaged p Some 
anatomists said that the jaw was obviou&ly that of a chimpanzee, 
and could not be associated with the human skull. But Sir Arthur 
Smith Woodward took the view that it was improbable a hitherto 
unknown type of human skulh without a jaw, should be found in 
association with the jaw of a hitherto unknown type of chim¬ 
panzee without a skull. Even to this day, however, some anthro- 
pologi$ts (for instance. Professor E. Weith of Berlin, Der fassiU 
M^nschf i9zS, and Professor Boule of Paris;^ Les Homme^ Fornks^ 
1923) regard this jaw' as belonging to a new type of ape* Possibly 
the original account of the skull may have been responsible 
for some misunderstanding. \\Tien Sir Arthur Smith Woodward 
said that it was undoubtedly human in ty pCt he did not mean 
to suggest that it belonged to Homo sapims - m^tisly that it 
was an undoubted representative of the Human Family. Foreign 
anthropologistsp seeing that the skull did not possess the huge 
eyebrow^ ridges, such as they assumed to be always present in 
early types * like Neanderthal Man, wrongly assumed that it 
was essentially modern in type. In realityp tvhile the jaw' and 
brain-case reveal unmistakable evidence of their human status, 
both display features unknown in any other human remains 
which are found in the ape&. 

The anatomical features leave us in doubt as to the way in 
which the fragments should be put together to reconstruct 
the brain-case (see Fig. 15, p. 71), The Piltdown skull, when 
properly reconstructed, i$ found to possess strongly marked simian 
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peculiarities. In respect of these features it harmonizes com¬ 
pletely with the jaw^ the simian form of which has not only been 
admitted, but also exaggerated by most writers. 



ctfinPANEEt 



GOHIU-A 



PliTOOWN HAM 



MAN 

Fic. aj.--Cross-sectiona of the of a €himpafi2««p a Gorilla, Piltdown 
Man, and Modern Man-all at ihe aimadoo of tho car-holra - to 
dcmoristiate the simiAii archibeetiire of ilie Piltdowii ^kuJl. (Frofn the 
writer^a Tht E^utioTi of Man, Oiford.) 

While many anthropologists were stilS perststing in doubting 
whether the skull and Jaw should be associated, there was found 
about two miles aw^ay another tooth of the same type as chose 
in the original Piltdown jaw^ In assodatton with two fragments 
(frontal and occipital) of a brain-case of the same type as the 
original fossil. Hence there is no longer any reason for attach¬ 
ing any significance to criticisms that have been made by 
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anthropologists not acqnainted at first hand with all the evidence 
now available^ 

In conclusion p the importance of the researches of Professor 
Davidson Black in China has not yet received the recognition 
their vast significance demands^ The discovery of Sinanthropus 
b not merely a question of the recovery of yet one more long-lost 
cousin of generic rank. It is of even greater interest to know that 
there was living in the extreme East, in Early Pleistocene dmea ^ a 
primitive type of Man, differing profoundly from both Pithec¬ 
anthropus and EoanthropuSt but approaching in structure much 
more nearly to its geographically distant British cousin than to its 
Javanese contemporary. In spite of the generic distinction p the 
old Man of China presents an assodation of simian resemblances 
in i^ jaw, with unquestionably human characters in teeth and 
skull, that affords most significant corroboration for the view 
that the remains found at Piltdown represent parts of one indi¬ 
vidual—a very Primitive Man^ 




CHAPTER III 


THE INDUSTRIES OF PRIMITIVE 

MEN 

A.LTHOUGH the actual bony remains of any of the extinct 
species of Man were unknown before 1848, when the skuU now 
included in the species ttenTidfrltmlensii was discovered at 
Gibraltar by Lieutenant Flint, their handiwork - the rough 
implements of stone made by these men - had been the subject 
of much discussion before then. 

For many centuries auperstitious men and women regarded 
such worked stones as thunderbolts and treasured them as objects 
endowed with a sacred pow'er of protection. Even before the 
close of the sixteenth century , however, Michael Mercati claimed 
that tlie so-called ‘thunderstones’ W'ere implements made by 
Early Man, But opinion was not ripe for such a novel view, and 
as, for some unknown reason, his book was not published until 
the seventeenth century, long after his death, he was denied the 
opportunity of defending his views against the stereotyped 
idea, which, in the course of centurinss, had become so firmly set 
as a convention as to be impregnable to reason and argument. 
Thus, when other men of insight attempted to defend Mercati’s 
reasoning, they were met by such statements as that of the 
learned TolUus, who in 1649 Inforined a credulous world that 
the chipped and polished stones found in the earth were 'generated 
in the sky by a fulgurous exhalation conglobed in a cloud by 
the circumposed humour,* Such was the state of learning in the 
seventeenth century that this fatuous verbiage was potent to 
interfere with the advancement of knowledge. 

Dr, Blinkenberg has written a treatise wholly devoted to the 
discussion of 7 Vie Thunder-teeaport in Rtligion and Folklore. 

As long ago as the year 16^ a flint implement, of the type 
now known as Chellcan, made long before Neanderthal Man came 
into being, was found along with a mammoth*® tooth in the course 
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of excavations in Gray^s Inn Lane, in London + What is moi'C 
importantj it was not thrown aw3j% Though described in the 
Sloan Catalogue, and exposed to public view in the British Museum 
ever since the foundation of that institutiofi, no serious notice 
was taken of it until 18391 vvhen Sir A* W. Franks recognized 
that it fell into the same category of extremely ancient implements 
as M. Bonchet dc Perthes had discovered in the gravels of the 

Somme Valley. Many other 
implements associated with the 
bones of extinct mammals and 
men were found between then 
and 1847+ w hen the distinguished 
French pioneer, M. Boucher de 
PertheSt published an account 
of the rude flint implements 
found by ^ him in the andent 
river graveb of the Somme, He 
claimed that these weapons had 
been fashioned by men who 
were contemporaries of the 
mammoth in France and Britain. 
To the student of hbtory, the 
persistent courage required of 
Boucher dc Perthes to persuade 
even learned men to admit the 
significance of perfectly obvious 
and unmistakable facts of 
observation is full of interest 
as a revelation of the obstinate 
stupidity a false theory of knowledge can generate. For more 
than a century before his time repeated discussions of the 
problem had failed to secure recognition of the truth- 

At the time of its discovery the implement in Gray's Inn 
Lane seems to have made no impression whatever on the believers 
in the thunderstone theory. Such stones continued to be 
regarded as tangible witnesses of 'the wrath of heaven.' 

In 1723, however, M. Jussieu reopened the serious discussion 
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of the subject at the French Academy with an address on 'The 
Origin and Usea of Thunderstonea/ In this important cDnununica- 
tion he demonstrated that travellers had brought feick to France 
from various parts of the world stone implements that were 
essentially identical with the objects Europeans were calling 
thunderstones. A year later the Jesuit priest, P^re Lafitau, 
strengthened the implication in Jussieu’s argument by showing 
that, not only the stone implements, but also the customs of the 
native peoples who made such implements, resembled those of 
the early inhabitants of Europe. But the claim that Man was more 
ancient than the span of years assigned him by tradition was 
dangerous ground for speculation. For another century, as one 
clear-minded man after another - Montesquieu. Mahudel, Buffon, 
Boud, and others - repeated such obseiv'ations, and drew the only 
logical inference, they were assailed and their views suppressed 
by the voice of orthodox opinion. 

When, in i8oo, Mr, John Frere reported to the Society' of 
Antiquaries in London hts discovery at Iloxne of implements 
made by Man at a very remote geological epoch, he w’as unable 
to make any impression upon the commonly accepted opinions. 
Even twenty years later the eminent Oxford geologist, Dr. 
Buckland, when forced to admit that implements of the type 
we now call PalKolithic were made by man, claimed that, as they 
were associated with tiie remains of extinct animals, they afforded 
proof of Noah’s Deluge! M. Cuvier, the French leader of 
Zoological Science, denied the geological age of the remains! 

In iSz5, Father M'Entry, a Roman Catholic priest, made 
important discoveries of human bones and implements in associa¬ 
tion with extinct animals at Kent’s Cavern, near Torquay, and 
faithfully interpreted their true significance. But his manuscript 
remained unpublished for thirty years, long after his death. 
By that time the strenuous fight for the recognition of the patent 
facts had been begun by M.Boucher de Perthes, who courageously 
persisted in it until complete victory was gained. It was only 
after many years of the most strenuous opposition, and in the 
face of the bitterest ridicule, that M. Boucher dc Perthes obtained 
recognition for his cbim, for which earlier pioneers, after more 
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than two centurica of conflict, had been unable to gain 
acceptance. 

In couiae of time the Bint inrpleraents were clasaified: and 



Fio. 25. - An example qF the Urge tnujiKEy chipped ftint implements known as 
Chellean {Dorothy Davison, Ouf Prelmtont Atu-titorf, Methuen). 

in 1S69 they were arranged by M, Gabriel de MortiUet tn a chrono- 
lo^cal sequence, the different groups of which were named from 
the places where the representatives of each were first found and 
defined-from Chellcs, near Paris, Saint-Acheul, at Amiens, 
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and Le Mousiier, near the Vezerc, jiuit as those of the Upper 
Paleolithic received their distinctive titles from the grotto of 
Aurignac, from Solutr6, the rock-shelter of La Madeleine, and 
finally the cavern of Mas-d’Aiul in Ari^e. However, the so-called 
A^iUao Period, named after the latter place, is probably nothing 
else than the first stage of the Neolithic phase of culture, 
associated with the beginning of agriculture, 

After Edouard Lartet had laid the foundations of the classifica¬ 
tion of the stone implements. Sir John Lubbock (aftenvard Lord 
Avebury) in his book, Pfehist 0 t^c Tiiwer (iS 65 )t suggested the 
use of the term ‘PalswUthic Age* to distinguish the period when 
rough stone implements {de ia pierre isUUt of French wTiters) 
were made in Western Europe, and the tenn 'Neolithic Age* 
for the period when polished implements (rfe is piftre polie^ 
were fashioned. 

These terms were suggested at a time when little was known 
of the early history of Man except such evidence as his stone 
implements provided, and for half a century they served a very 
useful purple. Since then a great deal of information has been 
acquired of the temains of the actual makers of such implements 
and of their achievements other than mere flint-knapptng,^ As 
the result of this fuller knowledge, it Is coming to be recogniKd 
that the use of the terms *Pal®olitluc Age' and 'Neolithic Age is 
fruitful of misunderstanding. If these expressions were used 
merely with reference to the stone implements then^elves, and 
to the area of Western Europe, they would be misleadmg, though 
perhaps not so seriously as they are now. But even if the confus¬ 
ing chronological implication, and the obvious disadvantage of 
defining stages of culture by one class of local evidence alone, be 
put upon one side, there is the still more fundamental objection 
that the great cultural break in Western Europe itself (and 
in its flint-work) did not fall between the so-called Patoolithic 
and Neolithic Ages, but betw'een the earlier and the later phases 
of the Palaeolithic itself. 

There is a much closer kinship between the flint-work of the 
so-called Upper PaUeoUthic and the Neolithic Ages than^ there 
is between the former and that of the Lower PalseoUthic Period, 
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Not only so, but a whole series of other industries of the 
Upper Palxolithic Periodj new metliods of stone-work, modelling, 
painting, and other kinds of artistic work, reveal the modern 
spirit of Man in a manner tliat is unknown in the Lower Palseo- 
Uthic. But what is more important still, men of the modern type, 
undoubted members of our own species. Homo sapiem, came 
upon the scene at the commencement of the Upper Paleolithic, 
the Aurignacian Period, and replaced Hotm> tieaitderlholensti 
of the Mousterian phase of culture (Lower Pal^litbic). 

Thus the new spirit of Man and men of the modern type 
are revealed in the Upper Palseolitluc Period. This Neaothropk 
pho$e, as I have called it, begins in the Aurignacian Period, and 
includes all the subsequent epochs of IMan's history. [\Mien this 
term was first introduced by tlie writer in 1916, it was spelt 
‘Neoanthropic,’ but the omission of the 'o’ makes the word less 
bizarre.] 

The term PalsoUthic has become so ambiguous and mis" 
leading that it would make for clearness and accuracy if it were 
wholly discarded. 'Phe varied types of mankind who lived in the 
so-called * Lower Paleolithic Age^ have tlieir oivn distinctive 
names - Pitheeantfiropus, Eoanthropus, Sinatithropus, IJoftto 
fieidelbergmm. Homo neand&ihohnsis and Homo rhodettensie - as 
also have the different categories of implements - Cbellean, 
Acheulean, and Mousterian. All these extirict types of mankind 
and thew varied cultures might be known collectively as ‘Palse- 
anthropic.' It must not be supposed, however, that, except in the 
case of Neanderthal Man, w^ho made Mousterian implements, 
there is any close rehtionship between the other human 
v'arietics and the industries. In other parts of the world stone 
implements of Chellean, Acheulean, Mousterian, and other tvp^ 
are made by members of the species tapiens. Hence it must not 
be assumed tliat there is any necessary connexion between a 
particular type of implement and a species or race of mankind. 
It is clear that the forerunners of various races and communities 
of men of modem type have adopted methods of flint-knapping 
from peoples that have long been extinct. Somewhere in the 
domain of Early Man, certain members of the species tapiens 
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must have been in cultural relationship with the makers of 
Mousterian unplemeuta. Otherwise the former could not have 
acquired the Mousterian technique, which certain primitive 
men are still using. 

Much of the ambiguity that results from the application of 
the term Talajolithic' to the Neanthropic phases of culture, 
Aurignacian, Solutrean, and Magdalenian, is avoided by French 
writers, who often speat of these three Periods as the Reindeer 
Epoch. The confusion that is introduced Into the consideration 
of these problems, especially by English writers, is nowhere 
revealed so emphatically as in the discussion of the question 
whether or not 'Palseolithic Man’ is stUl in existence. Such refer¬ 
ences are intended, as a rule, to mean only men of the Reindeer 
Epoch, i.e. people of the same species as modem men; but many 
writers, not excluding even scientific men, often become confusid 
and interpret the tcTTO ‘Palawliihic’ as a reference to Neanderthal 
Man, concerning the reality of whose extinction there is no doubt. 

In the early historj' of the Human Fatnily Primitive Man 
probably put to immediate use his newly acquired skill In 
manipulation, and fashioned implements of stones and sticks to 
meet his immediate needs. For many ages he roughly shaped 
pebbles of flint or other hard material for such purposes, and 
then threw them away, as the Australian aboriginal frequently 
does at the present time. It is obviously a matter of extreme 
difficulty to recognize many of these roughly chipped and 
ephemeral artefacts as really implements worked by human 
hands. The controversies which have been going on now for 
years on the subject of these crudely chipped implements, so- 
called ‘Eoliths,* while they deal with an issue upon the general 
mitli of which every one must be agreed - that Man made rough 
implements long before he made those more unmistakably 
fashioned implements which we know' as Chelkan and Acheulean. 
But while admitting the general truth of the fact that this went 
on for vast periods of time, it is almost impossible in many cases 
to be certain that a particular piece of flint is an Eolith, for we 
can to-day %vitness aboriginal Australians inaking such crude 
instruments which it would be difficult to recognize as artificial 
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if we had not happened to ^ee them being made and 
used. 

Ihe earliest type of unmistakable implement which every 
one rewgnizes as a definitely shaped tool is distinguished by the 
name 'Chellcan' (Figs. 24 and 25), Before that time cruder 
implements, of the tjpe known as Trc-Chellean,’ were being 
made in England, France, and Spain. But constantly at the 
beginning of the Third GlaciaJ Epoch vve find in these countries, 
m localized areas, large numbers of flints chipped in a'manner 
different from anything produced by Nature - chipped implements 
not only having a definite type of flaking, but also displaying a 
symmetry which is not found in Nature. These implements are 
used to define a very remote phase in the Old Stone Age. In her 
book. Our Prefastork Ancestors. Miss Dorothy Davison has 
pven such an excellent account of the stone-work that her draw¬ 
ings and description are used here to make this point clear, 

llie earliest division of the Old Stone Age is called the 
Chellean, from Chelles on the Somme, where many of the big 
rcjiigh fljnt$ typicsil of this period found. 

Miss Davison gives a very- graphic picture of the Chellean 
fhnt-worker; 'We can imagine the old fiint-knapper wandering 
along the river banks, selecting well-shaped nodules of flint 
and taking them back to his "workshop” to chip. There he 
squatted in his favourite spot betiveen the two heaps of flint 
ftakra, the result of hours of hard work on many tools and weapons 
1 akmg up his hammer-stone (a round hard stone), he carefully' 
knocked round the edges of his flint, the chips flying on to the 
heaps by his knees. The other side of the flint was chipped in the 
s^e w-ay; and by the time he had finished about tw-o-thirds of 
the arcumfcrencc of the stone resembled a knife-edge, of which 
no doubt he was very proud. Seen sideways, this edge had a wav^ 
outline for the workman had not yet sufficient control over hb 
material to enable him to obtain a dean, straight, cutting edge 
Fhe other lower third of the stone was often left round rmd 
smooth or the h^d to grasp. It would not be easy to hold such 

^Typical Cfiellean shapes are $howti in Figures 34 and 25, 
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The oval flint is a sct^per and i$ crude and blunt in the extreme; 
it muat have been used by CheUean Man for cutting up meat 
and scraping skins. 

The scraper of this period can be distinguished from that 
of the next (the Acheulean) by its edge it is always a straight 
linep in contrast to the double curve so characteristic of the more 
recent implement. ^The heavy, pear-^shaped axe is common in 
most CheUean stations. It is always large-from 4I to 12 inches 
long-clumsy, thicks and unevenly chipped, so that the cutting 
t!dgc is more or less a zigzag. A similar tool is the borer p except 
tliat it is longer and narrower. It is rarely found in later times* 
The flint-worker was always careful to choose stones which were 
roughly the shape of the tool he wished to makep for he w'as not 
capable of cutting out the shape he desired from any piece of 
flint. All he could do was to chip the surface in a rather haphazard 
fashion until a very' rudely sharpened edge \V2S produced. 

During this time there was little specialization of tools-all 
had to do many kinds of work, and their w^eight and size would 
make it impossible for an active hunter^ roaming far over the 
country, to carry a great number with him, 

CheUean Man k only known to have lived in a few' of the 
countries of Europe* There arc a number of stations in France p 
Englandp Spain^ and Portugal, and a few in Belgium and Italy. 
The flints from all these places are so similar that there can be 
little doubt that the method of chipping originated in one spot, 
where a pioneer invented it. Thence the fashion spread abroad, 
until eventually it was diffused all over the world. 

CheUean Man seems to have lived in the open, having no 
need of caves to shelter him from the cold winds^ 

The fact that so few stations are known may be due to the 
^mall number of men who settled in Europe, or to the w-andering 
life they led, since they rarely settled long enough in one place 
to leave any trace behind them. The origin of these people is 
quite unknown, but the route by which they came to Europe 
can be at least surmised. As there are no stations in Central or 
Eastern Europe, it b not likely that they came along the Danube 
valley: and as there is only one trace of them in North Italy> 
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they can hardly have croaked from Africa by the Sicilian land- 
bridge. There remains, however, the Gibraltar route, and this is 
probably the one they used, passing up through Spain to France, 
and across the fertile valley where the English Channel now is, 
to England. Their search evidently ivas for flint, and the finest 



Fio, 26. - Achmlmn Implemefin. (Afwr D«roth!i' Davuon.) 


hunting-grounds were only attractive if flint was to be found 
near them. 

I’here ts no sharp division between the Acheutean method of 
flint-chipping and that of tlie Chcliean, from which the former w'as 
undoubtedly derived. The Achculean implements reveal a great 
advance in the skill of the flint-ltnappcrs, which was probably 
due, at any rate in part, to the immigration into Europe of skilled 

workmen. The wider diffusion of flint—w'orktng corroborates 
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the view that new people were arriving: the population was in¬ 
creasing and spreading into new regions. The Acheulean technique 
spread into Germany. Auairk* and Russia, into places where 
Chellean Implements have not been found, and there is eAidenoc 
of a wide extension in Italy. The new technique represents a 
great advance in skill. It waa not now considered sufficient 
merely to chip a pebble of suitable size and shape to gi%'e it 
sharp edges. The Acheulean craftaman would take a nodule of 
flint and skilfully work its whole surface, until he had given it a 
form of perfect symmetry; then he would carefully retouch the 
edges 30 as to make them regular and sharp, in strong contrast 
to the blunt I zigzag edges of Chellean tools. 'Hi is improved 
cutting edge made the great weight of earlier flints unnecessary, 
and all the implements decreased in size as they increased in 
efficiency. The chief interest of these Acheulean implements, 
however, is not so much the fact that they reveal a definite 
technical advance when compared with the earlier Chellean 
implements, as the consideration that men were chipping flints 
daily for thousands of years before they made the relatively slight 
change necessary to attain such greater efficiency. In the face 
of this evidence, who would be rash enough to claim that the 
new technique was the inevitable result of some process of so- 
called evolution? 

The long delay in discovering the Acheulean technique i$ 
both a testimony to the extreme rarity of the inventive spirit in 
Man and e\'idence in support of the view that some one individual 
of outstanding genius invented the method, which was spread 
abroad and meticulously copied for countless thousands of yeans. 
Then a new genius arose and invented the technique known to us 
as Mousterian (Fig. iB, p. 76). 

The significance of the survival of these very ancient methods 
of flint'Working at the present time - hundreds of thotutands of 
year& after their original invention - will be discussed later in 
this chapter. Obviously the issues raised by this amazing pheno- 
mcnon - not merely the length of time during which the imple¬ 
ments have been used, but even more the fact that the technical 
knowledge must have been handed down from peoples of different 
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spccicS) afld even to indt of our own species “Sfo of 

fundamental importance in estimating the ways of Man in the 
earliest phases of Human History. 

Miss Dorothy Davison gives a vivid account of the conditions 
under which Acheulean man lived in Europe: 

■When Acheulean flint-working was first introduced, the 
climate was still w’artn and rather damp, but gradually it grew 
colder and drier. High easterly winds swept over the country, 
bringing clouds of dust, which settled in thick layers over large 
parts of Europe. These dust layers arc knovm as “loess,” and in 
these the “lower loess” Acheulean flints are found. This shows 
that these hardy people must have been living in the open in spite 
of the bitter east winds. The southern mammoth and hippo¬ 
potamus could not endure it, and left Europe for ever. The 
climate must have varied in different localities) as it does to-day, 
for while in some regions traces of Acheulean life ^e found with 
the remains of the warm animals of Interglacial times, in others 
they are associated with the woolly-coated animals, who came 
south as the glaciers advanced. 

‘The increasing cold must have tried these roaming hunters 
severely. So far as we know', Man up to this time ivas without 
the knowledge of fire; for in the Acheulean strata are the ashes 
of the first hearths, and in the new period they are quite 
common, 

'Fire made such a vast difference to the life of Man that the 
question of how he first learnt to use it is of great interest and 
fascination. There are many theories and native legends, and 
many primitive ways of producing fine, and it is possible that 
in difierent parts of the world fire was obtained by different 
methods. Long before Man learnt to produce fire, he had con¬ 
quered his fear of it, and used it. There are peoples living to-day, 
such as the Andamanese, who have fires, but have no idea how 
to make a new one. Their fires arc never allow'ed to die out, and 
when the people move from place to place, smouldering wood is 
carried with them.* 

Long after the procession of experimental types of mankind, 
Pihdowm Man, Heidelberg Man, Neanderthal Man - and 
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perhaps it may to the future be neceaaary to add to the list the 
Lloyd’s Man of I/ondon - had passed hy, there came into Europe 




Fig. 27. Solurrtui Flint (mplenictin (Dtiroihy Oit^'iwn, Our Pr^hiitorie 
Atuettort, Methu«n). 

men of our own species,Grimaldi Man, and Cro-Magnon Man and 
other types living in the Reindeer Period, which is now commonly 
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known by the confusing name 'Upper PalaK»lithlc.' The men 
of the Lower Pal^lJthic used in succession implements of the 
types we have already considered - Pne-Chellean, Chellean, 
Acheulean, and Mousterian. With the coming of men of our 
own species, the Neanthropic chapter of Human History begins. 
The hist phase of this Reindeer Period is now distinguished as 
Aurignacian, the second phase as Solutrean, and the last definite 
phase (before the Neolithic) is known as Magdalenian. 

There are many indications that the phases of culture of the 
Reindeer Period in Europe, which arc distinguished respectively 
by the terms Aurignacian, Solutrean, and Magdalenian, cannot 
he regarded, although so many writers tacitly, and probably 
erroneously, make the assumption, as epochs in the history of 
Mankind as a whole. Even in Europe itself there are de^te 
limitations to the application of these terms. It is now generally 
admitted that the Solutrean and Magdalenian industries did not 
nuke their w-ay into Italy, Southern Spain, and the greater part 
of the Mediterranean area. Hence these regions remained in the 
Aurignacian phase, w'hile Western and Central Europe w'ere 
passing successively through the Solutrean and Magdalenian stages 
of culture. l*hus the Mediterranean lands, as a whole, passed 
directly from the Aurignacian stage to the Neolithic, or to its 
inaugural phases, now known as Aailian and Tardenoisian, 

These facts sen’e to emphasize the confusion involved in the 
use of the ivord ‘Age,’ Tliey also reveal how devoid of foundation 
is the misnamed 'evolutionary* theory that claims all these 
phases of culture as so many natural stages through which every 
people must inevitably pass. The fact that the greater part of the 
Mediterranean area seems to have escaped typical Solutrean 
and Magdalenian stages becomes all the more significant when 
it is recalled that the industries which attained such a remarkable 
pitch of excellence in Predynastic Egj'pt were essentially Solutrean 
in character and can he assigned to the fourth millennium n.c. 
The Solutrean industry is generally believed to have made its 
way into Europe from the neighbourhood of the Bbck Sea. After 
a short time it was driven out of Europe again by the Magdalenian 
culture, which shows no affinity to the Solutrean, but is apparently 
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related to the Aurignacian ailture. Although the Solutrean 
methods of stone-work endured only for a very brief time in the 
west, they spread in other directions to the uttermost parts of the 
earth-to South Africa, Australia, and America, where they have 
persisted with remarkable constancy until the present day^ and 
have attained a pitch of excellence which b exceeded only by that 
of Prcdynastic Egypt nearly sixty centuries ago. 

Wherever the home of this industry may have been* it is 
quite clear that it must have been the source of the inspiration of 
Egype^ early industry. 

Remembering the fact that the climate of Europe, which in the 
‘Reindeer Epoch* had been very cold, became more geniat toward 
the end of the Magdaleniarij and in fact settled down to the sort 
of conditions that have prevailed e^'cr since, it is important to 
bear in mind that there was also a great change of climate in 
Egj^pt not long before the settlement of the PredjTiastic people 
tn the valley of the Nile {area 4000 B.C.). No doubt the people 
who dwelt in the forests, which until then existed east of the 
Nilcj were making implements of Solutrean type, Egypt and 
East and South Africa probably acquired tliis industry from the 
same source. It i$ equally probable that in the Neolithic imple¬ 
ments of Europe is revealed still further evidence of the influence 
mdirectly exerted by the Solutrean industry, not locally in 
Europe, but in some other region where the new' development 
w'as in more or less intimate relationship with the phase repre¬ 
sented in Predynastic Eg>pt, 

The terms ‘Neolithic Age* and ‘Neolithic phase of culture^ 
cannot be used without ambiguity except with reference to 
Western Europe. But if the adjective 'Neolithic" be interpreted as 
defioing a particular method of chipping and polishing stone. 
It can legitimately be used in the wider sense in which so many 
writeis erroneously employ the phrases to which objecdon has 
just been made. 

It must be remembered that the term "Neolidiic Age" is 
usually interpreted (for example, by Dcchclette) as meaning a 
definite period in history when men first began (a) to shape their 
stone weapons by polishing themp without, however, giving up 
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the practice of chipping; (&) to domesticate animals; (c) to cultivate 
cereals and fruit trees; to erect megalithtc monuments; (e) to 
make pottery; (/) to weave linen; and (^) to give defimte evidence 
of religious beliefs and a funerary cult. 

Now it is generally recogniaed that, except in Western and 
Northern Europe, mcgalithic monuments are found in associa¬ 
tion with the ‘Ages’ of Mctai, Copper, Bronze, or Iron, in different 
areas. Hence their inclusion within the Neolithic culture-complex 
is only valid in the case of Western Europe. This implies that the 
latter part of the so-called Neolithic ‘Age’ there is at least as late 
as the Bronze Age in the East, i.e. after zooo b,c, Nor is the 
domestication of animals and the practice of agriculture neces¬ 
sarily connected with the manufacture of flint implements of 
Neolithic type. In fact, polished flints are found in use among 
many peoples who have no domesticated animals, except the 
dog, and do not cultivate cereals. In other words, the Neolithic 
culture in Europe is compounded of a number of ingredients that 
are found in other parts of the vwrld dissociated the one from 
the other, and each of them linked on to other culture-complexes 
which belong to totally different ‘Ages’ in Europe, 

The term ‘Neolithic’ therefore cannot be used without con¬ 
fusion for a phase of culture anpvhere else than in 'Western 
Europe; and even there it is likely to lead to grave misunder¬ 
standing. Most writers so exaggerate its antiquity as to obscure 
the fact that the Neolithic phase in the West did not begin until 
many hundreds - probably thousands ^ of years gjter metals 
had been in use in those Eastern lands from which 'Western 
European Neolithic popubtion received its inspiration and its 
cultural capital. The Neolithic Period w'as brought to an end 
by the introduction of the use of the alloy of copper and tin, 
which inaugurated the Age of Bronze, As this did not happen 
in the Eastern Mediterranean until about 2000 B.c., it is clear 
that in the West the close of the Neolithic phase must be more 
recent than this, 

Writing in the seventeenth century, Obus Wormius called 
attention to the close resemblance between the polished stone 
implements, now called Neolithic, and some of those made of 
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metal, and seriously discus^d the hypothesis whether the former 
(then cotnmonly regarded as thundeistones, ceraumt^) might not 
be simply petrified metal tools or fossils I The resemblance is 
beyond question. Its true significance is now, for the first time, 
coming to be recognised. ’^The so-called Neolithic implements 
are really imitations of metal tools by people who appreciated 
the greater efficiency of copper implements, but lacked the skill 
and experience to cast in metal. The earliest polished stone imple¬ 
ments were, in fact, imitations of copper axes. The long barrows 
made by the Neolithic people in England were planned on a 
model not tsommon in tlie East until the time (2000 B.c.) of the 
Middle Kingdom in Egypt. Hence the Neolithic Period cannot 
be older than, if indeed as remote as, 2000 B.C., if allowance be 
made for the time taken in the diffusion to Western Europe. 

The ev'idence that compels us to adopt these conditions 
is set forth in the author’s essay on ‘The Evolution of the Rock- 
Cut Tomb and the Dolmen* In the Essays and Studies presented 
to WiUiam Ridgeteay (1913), and more cogently in Dr. W, J. 
Perry’s chapter on ‘The First Civilisation of England* in Marvin’s 
England and the World (1925). and Mr. H. J. Massingham’s 
DoKfdaud Man (1926). 

The only other attempt to fix the date of the Neolithic phase 
of culture strictly on the basis of the established facts was made 
by the late Mr. Clement Reid. In his book, Submerged Forests 
(Cambridge, 1913), he suggested 3000 h.c. as the approxinate 
date of commencement, and a thousand years as the duration, 
of the Neolithic phase in England. Though both these estimates - 
and Mr. Reid too modestly pretended that his cakolaiions were 
little more than guesswork - are very considerably smaller than 
the figures that most archseologists give, they must be reduced 
still further. ITiere are no reasons for believing that the Ner^ 
lithic phase began in England before 2000 fi.c., if indeed it 
was so earlyi nor is there anything to suggest that it I^ted longer 
than two of three centuries. In Italy, metals occur in so-called 
Neolithic burials. It is hardly likely that it took the Neolithic 
people in the West two centuries to learn to cast mctalsl The 

correction of the widespread miscalculation of the duration and 
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remoteness of the Neolithic phase is a matter of fundamental 
importance. The whole perspective of early M3n*$ achievements 
in Europe has been distorted by chronological exaggerations of 
the grossest kind* Many of the estimates of age* for prehistoric 
times as a who!c% have been based upon the dates and duration 
of the Neolithic phase and the false assumption that every people 
passed through such a phase before the introduction of the use of 
metals. Moreover, the use of the term * Neolithic* for a phase 
of culture (and even more for a period of time)* ^ith reference 
to any region other tlian Britain and Western Europe, is not only 
meaningless and unjustifiable* but also confusing and misleading. 

With reference to the claim that the Neolitluc culture of 
England was derived indirectly from the earlier copper-usmg 
civiliscation of Egypt in the second millenniumt Dr. Nils 0 . Holst 
has given valuable corroboration and support in the Geogrophkat 
M^azing (1915): 

T consider that it can beshowift* and indeed already has been 
shown, that Egypt* which during the '“'pluvial Period” was a 
** promised land ,” was also a centre of civilization for the whole 
of Europe right from the earliest Pal^lithic period time dowti 
to almost the close of the Stone AgCp and in general aent its 
civilization into Europe by the roads along the south and west 
of the Mediterraneari. Clearly this was still so after the kitchen- 
midden time [Early Neolithic], as shown by the distribution of 
the Megalithic monuments - the dolmens and the long harrows 
or chambered barrows/ 

During the last half-centtirj^ there has been much discussion 
as to whether or not there w'as a hiatus between the so-called 
■ Palffiolithic' and ^Neolithic^ Ages. But if the whole of the evidence 
now- available be viewed in proper pempective, it is clear that 
this question has loomed so large mainly because Lubbock's 
terminology tvas responsible for magnifying into a vast revolu¬ 
tion what k really a relatively insignificant incident in Human 
History. The real revolution occurred in Europe at a much 
earlier period* repreaented by the replacement of Mousterian 
by the Aurignadan culture, when the more nimble-witted 
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lapiem replaced the inferict type of Hotij 0 neandertlislertsis, whose 
mere brute-strength was not sufficient to protect him from 
extinction. In the later stages of the so-called 'Paleolithic Age’ 
there were many movements of varied peoples in Europe, present¬ 
ing in greater or less degree affinities to the populations of the 
so-called ‘Neolithic Age,’ both in physical structure and in their 
industries. Whereas they were succeeded by another series of 
peoples, some or all of which are included by various authorities 
in the ‘Neolithic Age,’ although they had not yet acquired many, 
or indeed most, of the arts that are regarded as distinctive of 
Neolithic culture. Thus the much-discussed ‘hiatus* disappears. 
If the Neolithic and later phases of the whole so-called ‘Upper 
Palaeolithic Epoch’ are linked together so as to include the 
whole of the history of Htf/nv sapiens in a Neanthropic Age 
it will tiien be possible to examine the great events of the history 
of our owti type of mankind without the prejudice and bias the 
misleading tertnitiology now in use b apt to create. 

From the time of the advent in Europe of men of the species 
sapiens, bringing with them from the East the germs of the ^Iture 
called Aurignacian, tliere has been a series of waves of immigrants 
reaching Western Europe by the most varied routes, and inuo- 
ducing from time to time new elements of culture. The study of 
the history of this early civilisation of Europe reveals the pheno¬ 
mena of decadence and replacement of arts and industries, 
which, though the merest commonplaces of more recent Ubtory. 
have been a nc\'er-ending source of difficulty to many w'ho have 
discussed the Reindeer Epoch in Europe. It has been clearly 
demonstrated in the case of ancient Egypt that, with the develop¬ 
ment of tlie art of making stone vases, there was a pronounced 
falling-off in the potter’s skill, and with the introduction of the 
use of metab, an equally marked decadence in the working of 
stone. No doubt this was due partly to the fact that the most 
skilled artists and artisans devoted themselves to the new crafts. 
Their patrons wanted the more fashionable and more durable 
objects. The same principle b witnssed at every stage in the 
early history of Europe. In the Magdaicnian phase, during which a 
multitude of new arts came into being, and the skill of the freaco- 
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painter and modeller attained to a pitch of excellence far sur¬ 
passing that of his predecessors* there was a moat pronounced 
decadence in the workmanship of the flint-knapperj whoi* in 
the Solutrean phase had become so deft an artist (see Fig. 27). 
So again in the Neolithic phase, when the crafts of the potter* the 
agriculturist, the weaver* and the catdc-breeder w^ere first intro¬ 
duced, there seemed no longer to be any demand for high artp 
nor indeed any evidence that there was any of the feeling which 
prompted the masterpieces of the Magdalenian painters. 

These fluctuations of skill and interest must not be attributed 
wholly to the reasons suggested by the Egyptian analogies, in 
Western Europe* not only did the centre of interest change from 
time to time, but also the people themselves* In Magdalenian 
times new immigrants came in with their owti interests to culti¬ 
vate* They had no reasons for acquiring those arts in which their 
Solutrean predecessors w^ere pre-eminent. So again in the Neo¬ 
lithic Age a succession of new waves of population intruded 
from time to time* each bringing some new contribution to the 
growing civilization, some newest fashion upon which the atten¬ 
tion of the community would for a season be concentrated. Thus 
the early history of Europe becomes intelligible if we bear in 
mind what is happening to-day. 

Thh h one more illustration of the fact that the spirit of Man 
is the same in every age, and that much of the difficulty in inter¬ 
preting the * Stone Age^ disappears if it be remembered that 
changes w ere brought about then in much the same way as they 
are effected in modern times in our cmlization* 

There is no evidence to juatil^ the supposition that Man was 
evolved in Europe. Moreover* in the opinion of most serious 
investigators, all the known early types of rneUp those of Piltdown* 
Heidelberg* Neanderthal, Lloyd^s, and Cro-Magnon, and the 
various peoples who intruded into Europe until the Neolithic 
phase of industry came into existence* were immigrants who had 
acquired, in some place other than Europe* their distinctive 
features and the germs of such culture as they displayed* In 
other words, there is nothing to suggest that the evolution of one 
tj pe from another occurred in Europe* Although most scholars 
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do not hesitate to accept this conclusion when the question is 
put to them categorically, nevertheless few UTiters wholly rid 
themselvea of the bias or the tacit assumption that the successive 
series of mce$ and industries revealed in Europe represent an 
orderly procession of so-called ^evolutionary" changes. It is of 
the utmost importance deliberately to set aside this assump¬ 
tion, which in the past has been so fruitful of ambigtiity and 
confusion. 

The profound contrast bctw'een the physical characters and 
technical achievements of the Neanderthal and Neanthropic 
peoplesp and the sudden appearance of the btter in Europe, 
justify the conclusion that the newcomers were not evolved there 
from their predecessors. The two species represent divergent 
offshoots from the common stock of the genus which 

respectively acquired their distinctive features and their initial 
cultural equipment beyond the limits of Europe. 

It must not be supposed that, when the ancestors of the 
peoples whose remains have been found at Cro-Magnon, the 
Grimaldi caves. Combe Capcllcp etc., came into e?dstcncc and 
w^andered west into Europe» they were the only representatives 
of tlie species sapiens then alive. It is not only probable, but quite 
certain, that long before then many other varieties must also have 
been budded off the common stem of our species and scattered 
in other directions. For there is a large series of other types, 
some of them definitely more primitive than the men of Cro- 
Magnon, which never came into Europe, Others again did not 
reach Europe until the commencement of the Neolithic phase of 
culture had developed. The ancestors of the aboriginal AustraUans, 
while conforming in certain essential respects to the type of 
modern Man, and being unquestionably members of the species 
sapiens^ also present a number of primitive structural features 
which suggest affinities with the species rteanderifiaiensis. These 
facts can be e^cplaincd only by the assumption of the early origin 
of the Australum from the original members of the species sapi^ns^ 
At a time when the species neanderthiitensis and had 

recently become specialized along their distinciive lines (see 
Fig. t6), no doubt both retained a good many features in common 
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that were also shared by the parent stock from which both had 
sprung. In course of time many members of both phyla became 
profoundly modified. The great expansion and specialization of 
the brain of Neanderthal Man, and the far-reaching transforma¬ 
tions in the structure of most members of the species sapiens, 
afford ample evidence of this. But the retention of so many 
prinutive features in association with Neanderthaloid characters 
as the aboriginal Australian presents, can only mean that in that 
race h revealed the persistence of the earliest features of the 
species sapiejiSf with certain relatively unimportant specializations 
which have since been acquired. 

When the easterly migration of the most primitive repre¬ 
sentatives of our own species began is quite unknown. The dis¬ 
covery at Taiga ip in Queensland, of the fossilised remains of a 
human skull reveals the fact that the earliest known Australian, 
who possibly reached the island continent when the great extinct 
Marsupials were stHl Eving, presents the distinctive trails of the 
modem Australian, in association with even more primitive 
features in the teeth and jaw-s than his modern successors. 
Fossilized dog's teeth have been found in geological strata of 
similar age. But the fact that he was probably accompanied by 
his dogs suggests that his easterly migration set out from Asia 
approximately at the same time as the beginning of the Fre- 
dynastjc period in Eg}^pt - say 4000 B.c. “ for the earliest Egyptians 
had already domesticated the dog and come to regard it as a 
friend, as they buried dogs in human cemeteries. Of course 
the movement may have begun long before this; but the fact 
that the arrival of the domesticated dog in Europe is not known 
before the time of the Danish kitchen-middens suggests that 
4000 B.c. may be near the date of the first adoption of the dog 
as the friend of Man. If the practice of mutilating the hands and 
recording impressions of them upon rocks Avas intrcxluced into 
Australia by the earliest immigrants - which, of course, there is 
no warrant for assuming-it is important to remember that this 
curious procedure was brought to Europe by its earliest colonists 
of the species sapiens^ the men of the Aurignacian phase of culture, 
Elsew here in this volume the problem of the possible relationship 
loS 



Fig, -- The carliat evidcnMof iht domcadcaMnof the dog. (D^fl buried in 
the flame way Ai human bein^ In an Eaily PredyniJtic Cemetery m 
Upptr Egypr^ dria 40^* b.c.S 
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between early European culture and that of Australia will be 
ojsaissed. 

The fossil skull discovered in 1913 at Boskop, iu the Trans¬ 
vaal js an example of another diversely specialized, but probably 
much hter branch of the species sapiens, which wandered as 
Jar as bouth Africa. It 13 much more nearly akin to the European 
Cro-Magnon ty pe than the Australians are, but it also presents 
features (not those, however, to which reference was made 
m the CMC of the Australians) distantly reminiscent of the Nean- 
derthal Race. 

When and how the diversely specialized Negro and Mongolian 
race came into existence will be discussed in the next chapter. 

Two of the races of which the modem population of Eumpe 
IS compounded-the Olive-skinned Race of the Mediterranean 
area and the western littoral, and the Blonde Race of the Baltic - 
reveal evidence perhaps suggesUve of affinity with the earUer 
Neanthropic senes of waves of immigrants, more especially 
those of the Magdalenian phase, although there are no grounds 
for assui^g that they were derived from the latter. They prob¬ 
ably origmat^ed further east, and began to filter into Eurori at the 
ftme when theMygdalenian art was at its height. 

But the third of the principal components of Europe’s popula- 
Uon-Ac broad-headed race commonly called Alpine - certainly 
arnved later, and came from a more distant area of characteriza¬ 
tion, the centre of which was probably somewhere in the region 
between the Caspian Sea and the Altai, This race differs more 
obtrusively from the Cro-Magnon people than the Rrowu and the 
Blonde do. In some respects - such, for example, as the form 

the robusmess of build, the prommence of the eyebrow ridges 
and the abun^nt development of hair, it is more primitive^ It 
wrtainly acquired its distinctive characters in some domain that 

of the other white-sbnned races (in Western Asia, Europe and 
North Africa), to which, no doubt, it is distantly akin, an^those 

from'^which it is more widely 
differentiated. The unlockmg of these areas of characterization 
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by the great thaw during the Magdalenian Age in Europe probably 
opened the way for the great movements of the Human Family 
that closely followed thie momentous event. 

Little is known of the early history of Man in America. 
Fosailisfied human remains have been found in Florida and else¬ 
where, but as they were associated with potteiyi which even in 


Flo. 29. iJiatribuiion of duiing the Gladnl Period, when the in- 

cea-ton of the Nordic ^ Aipinep and Mon^L Itacea betajne tegfeg^ted. 
'i'hc ftreai of H;hftractcriziiiiofi of the Nordic p Alpine, Mongolp 
Negro Racea ha« been tentam'ely suggested, aa weti a« the aMtmied 
early mo^'tmente of the AuSitraUan, Negro p and Mcdjiefranean Races* 


Western Europe (near to the home of its invention, about 4000 
B.C-} is unknown before the Neolithic phase of cxilture, about 
1500 R,c., no great age can be assigned to them. So far as his 
physical structure is concerned, the American Indian reveals 
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evidence of distant kinship with the Mongolian race. But there 
are many points of difference. In both respects there is a reimrk- 
able similarity to, and probably a racial identity with, certain 
people who still survive near the head-waters of the Yenesei in 
Siberia and elsewhere in North-Eastern Asia. Presumably these 
represent outlying and less highly specialised members of the 
Mongolian race, who have survived as persistent witnesses of 
the source of the main element in the composite stock of the 
original American populatjon. IMien it is recalled that before 
the first immigration into America, there must have been pro¬ 
found intermingling of early types of the Mongolian and .Mpine 
(Turki) races in North-Eastern Asia (see Fig, 13), it seems more 
than probable that the earliest inhabitants of ^erica must 
have included a not inconsiderable element of Alpine origin. 

Beyond the limits of Europe practically nothing is ^ovm of 
the early history of the Human Family, except a few l^ts as to 
its ancestrj', and such information as the finding of flint imple¬ 
ments provides. But the lack of direct evidence ought not tacitly 
to be assumed to mean that the great events which must have 
been happening in Asia, Africa, and, later, in America, can be 
left whoUv out of account. The mere fact that such diversely 
specialized races exist, and have each of them wandered in certain 
definite directions, must be given due weight in discussing primi¬ 
tive Human History. That all these races belong to the species 
$fipietu is presumptive evidence that the dispersal of the members 
of this species, which, as haa been seen, was unknot^Ti in Europe 
before the Aurigtiacian phase of culture, was relatively recent 
in the geological sense. The validity of such chronological in¬ 
ferences is strengthened when it is realized that the methods of 
flint-working of practically every race conform essentially to the 
types as those which are revealed in Europe. Such arguments 
acquire still further cogency when it is realized that in South 
Africa, Australia, and America, methods of flint-working which 
appeared in Europe in succession, and with very long intervals 
of time between the different phases, may be found associated 
with one another in the same deposit. In other words, some 
movement of population must have begun after the introduction 
itz 
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of the most recent of the series of industries thus represented, 
and as it advanced, other more ancient methods that had lagged 
behind in more backward areas were added to the equipment of 
the wanderers, so that a collection of methods distinctive of 
widely different periods in the respective homes of their in¬ 
vention may simultaneously bo introduced into some new region. 

It must not be assumed that the Aurignacian culture tvaa 
necessarily invented by the same people who introduced it into 
Europe, and whose remains are associated with it therej nor ifp 
on the other hand^ proof should some day he forthcoming that 
such people aa we label Cro-Magnon were responsible for this 
great progress in civilmtion, should we expect to find this 
physical type invariably associated with it ebewhere. For any 
culture can be transmitted lo an alien people, even when it has 
not been adopted by many branches of the race which was 
responsible for its invention, just as gas illumination, oil lamps, 
and even candles are still in current use by the people w^ho in¬ 
vented the electric light, w hich has been widely adopted by many 
foreign peoples. This elementary consideration Is so often ignored 
that it is necessary thus to emphasize it, because it is essential 
for any proper understanding of the history of civiluatiou. 

If, for the moment I w e assume that the distinctive elements 
of the Aurignacian industr)' were invented by people of the Cro- 
Magnon ty^pe - who of course are known to be asac^ciated with 
that particular phase of culture-such an assumption implies 
that the Cro-Magnon people originally “ i.e. before their most 
significant inventions were made-were using implements of 
another type, not necessarily Mousterian, though possibly akin 
to it. For there ia no necessary or inevitable connexion between 
race and culture^ The Japanese make steam-cnginca and build 
battleshipsj although they bad no share in the invention of these 
devices of Western civilization. When the new inventions w^cre 
made, no doubt the history of their adoption was essentially 
identical with that of every similar occurrence since the w-orld 
began. 

In the early history of the gropings after new knowledge 
and skill In arts and crafts, human nature was probably not 
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very different from what it is to-day. Whedp after countless 
thousands of years' experience of the use of stones as implenientSp 
some man of clearer insight learned to appreciate the fact that 
an edge could be given to the stone by deliberately chipping it in 
a particular way, no doubt he was regarded as a foolish visionary, 
>vhose pretensions were resented by his staider and duller com¬ 
panions. Perhaps he was even reproved with the Palaeolithic 
argument that his predecessors found imchipped stones good 
enough for them, and it was therefore supremely foolish to 
attempt to supersede methods that experience had shown to be 
so thoroughly efficient. However, in course of time, the momentous 
invention was adopted i but although there are scores of ways of 
chipping a stone implement, the one original method was meti¬ 
culously followed for many centuries, to the exclusion of all 
others, Not only so, but it became stereotyped and adopted far 
and wide as one people after another learned the technique of 
this particular method. After this process had bMn going on for 
many centuries, some new genius arose who invented a nesv 
technique. Although no Samuel Smiles has put on record the 
history of the difficulties he had to overcome before he could 
persuade his generation to adopt a slightly different method 
of chipping flint, there can be no reasonable doubt that his 
experience was similar to Galileos, V^atts, and Listers. He 
had to fight against the forces of cultivated prejudice and inherent 
stupidity. In time, however, the new technique became the 
fashioni'and in the course of centuries it slowly percolated to the 
ends of the earth. So, age after age, new methods of flint-working 
were successively devised, and, persisting among living men in 
various localities, or buried in the soil in many parts of the world, 
they have left indelibile records of these earliest migrations of 
culture, 

These facts afford perhaps the most amasing illustration of 
the rarity of true inventive genius, and the thraldom of a definite 
routine for doing things. It took hundreds of thousands of years 
before some pioneer discorered the mode of chipping stone 
which we distinguish as Chellcan, and countless centuries, during 
which unnumbered thousands of craftsmen in widespread parts 
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of the world were meticulously imitatiiig the Chellean technique> 
before someone discovered the relatively slight change required 
to fashion the more efficient Acheulean implement. The fact that 
these arbitrary methods were devised at such distant intervab* 
and became so widely adopted, affords the most illuminating 
commentary on human behaviour^ the rarity of real inventiveness 
the slaver)' of fashion, and the reality of the diffiision of culture. 

The influence of the fashionable doctrines of ethnology^ 
however, has made itself felt among arch»logist$^ certain of 
whom refuse to accept the clear demonstration of cultural diffusion 
provided by flint implements ^ emphatic and decisive as it b* 

It is admitted that flint implements made in accordance with 
a dbtinclivc method^ say Chellcant may be found in places as 
for apart as France, South Africa» India, and America. The 
details of the arbitrary technique may be so closely identical that 
all these implements, collected from the ends of the earth, 
might have been made by the same workman. Yet many writers 
are still willing to believe that this result has been achieved by the 
blind operation of some process of independent development 
wrongly called evolution. They pretend that these identities of 
technique aflord evidence, not of the diffusion abroad of an 
arbitrary procedure from the centre of its invention, but of the 
perfection and precision of the mysterious 'pychic unity" that 
leads men independently the one of the other to arrive at the 
same destination. 

In the report publbhed in the Anthmpohgiqti^ (January 

1917) of a course of lectures on the origin, and method of making 
of the chief tj'pes of stone weapons and implements. Professor 
L. Capitan discusses these problems with all the authoritj' of hb 
wide knowledge and experience. It is a remarkable circumstance, 
he says, that in whatever part of the world Chellean and Acheulean 
implements are found, they invaiiahly present the same form, 
whether they came from the banks of the Thames or from the 
Cape of Good Hope, or such interii'emng regions as Tunis or 
Egypt, Timbuctoo or Somaliland, or from the banks of the 
Delaware or from India p Their general $hape b so definite and 
presents such an individuality that one b tempted to regard 
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them, not as sporadic creationa of the human intellect, working 
simukaneously and independently in different parts of the w^orldp 
but rather as a tradition handed down from one place to another. 

But what other interpretation of the facts is credible? The 
implements in question were m Europe the handiwork of the 
predksssors of //oiwo sapi^ts. The first immigrants, say into 
America, were members of the species living at a time 

long after implements of Chellean t>"pe were made in Europe 
and Asia by some very primitive type of mens belonging to a 
different species or even genus. We have the most definite evidence 
that such distinctive techniques of stone-chipping survived in 
some places p when the newer devices which we distingutsh as 
Acheulean, Mousteiian, Aurigtiacian, etc., in succession dis- 
placed them in the more progreasive centres. Many communities 
of //cWTO sapietu continued to use these antiquated de\ices of their 
extinct predecessors, and there ia every reason for believing that 
the earliest immigrants into America took with them implements 
of Chellean and Acheulean types- la it credible that, after canying 
with them in their migrations w^eapons of these or later types, 
they shouldp on arriving at their destination, have throivn them 
away, repressed all memoir of them, and then immediately have 
&et to work again and invented the same arbitrary forma they 
had just discarded and proceed to devise an identical techniquef 
Surely no serious inquirer can admit the possibility of such 
fantastic happeningst The reality of the ancient migrations of 
culture, of which these implements provide such clear and unim¬ 
peachable evidence p cannot be denied by any one capable of 
estimating the value of established facts. 

Yet Dr. Capitan does show" signs of weakening. For, after 
referring to the extension of the use of such implements in lime 
(from the beginning of the Chellean to the middle Aurignadan), 
as well as in geographical range, he expresses the opinion that 
*it is very probable that this evolution, which k apparent in 
Europe, and especially in France, must have followed a similar 
course throughout the world.' But if each type of implement was 
spread abroad from the centre where it was invented, can one 
speak of the occurrence of a series of these types in some out- 
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lying area as evidence oi loc^ evolution? If a match were 
found in the heart of Africa or on the upper reaches of the 
Amazon, far away from any settled community of Earopean 
people, no one would be fooHsh enough to claim it as evidence of 
local evolution p even if any record of a wliite man having been 
there or of the way in which the match reached the spot was 
completely lacking. Why^ therip doea the ethnologist refuse to 
apply the same reasoning to the case of the flint irnplementa? 
Why, moreover, does he regard those of us who attach some 
importance to such historical resemblances as hazardous dog¬ 
matists? Surely common sense and common experience count 
for something in matters that, after all, are interpretations of the 
expressions of the human nature common to all of usi In many 
pbees several forms of implements that made their app^rance in 
Europe successively at long intervals seem to have been intro¬ 
duced simultancouslyt and many centuries after their use in 
Europe had been completely abandoned. This affords clear 
evidence p not simply of the diffusion of cuUurCt but also of a 
mixture of several cultural elements that became collected in 
one spot. 

Leaving the Palseanthropic peoples and passing to the Nean- 
thropic group! Capitan says that, in the technology of the imple- 
nients> the transformations introduced into Europe by the 
Aurignacian people were radical. 

There waSp in fact, the great break between the men and the 
industries of the now extinct species and the advent of our own 
species and its distinctive innovations. The latter are displayed 
especially in two features: first, the invention of the technique 
that made it possible to obtain long, narroWj and fine blades; 
and secondly, the xitilbation of bone, honip and ivory, which had 
been almost completely ignored by Neanderthal men and their 
predecessors. 

In his Memoir Dr* Capitan tells us further thatp just as the 
Acheulean technique was spread abroad throughout the world, 
BO also was that of the Solutrean period, which i$ all the more 
remarkable in that this phase of culture lasted only a very brief 
time in Europe. Yet elsewhere, in ouilying places in the world, it 
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was not only adopted, but in some cases has persisted even to 
the present time* for example, among the aboriginal people 
of Central Australia^ who still make exquisite Implements of 
Solntrean type from broken soda-water buttles and telegraph 
insulators. In the next chapter attention will be called to other 
remarkable coincidences between the material culture of the 
aboriginal Australians and Solutrean practices in Europe. Refer¬ 
ence has already been made to the Austrahans* adoption of 
the Aurignadan practice of making impressions of mutilated 
red hands upon rocks and the walls of caves. These facts illus¬ 
trate not only the world-wide diifusion of early culture but also 
its unity. 

The sacrificial knife vvith which the Asrtecs used to cut into 
the bodies of their human victims for the purpose of tearing 
out the heart was^ according to the late Professor Capitan, a 
Solutrean blade. 

In the middle of the fourth millennium a.c.p the Egyptians 
manufactured admirable implements of this kind (the most 
beautiful on record). In Japan, the United States, Australia, 
and Africa, this industrial type wae extremely widespread^ and is 
stiU used for ritual purposes. It has been claimed that the differ¬ 
ent methods of chipping flint implements form a riatural series i 
passing from the crude to the more highly finished technique, 
representing the stages through which the process of evolution 
would have passed independently among any people. But con¬ 
sideration of the actual facts lends no support to this view. More¬ 
over, it is at least as simple, if not definitely easier, to shape an 
implement by rubbing and polishing. Yet this was not attempted 
until many thousands of years after flint-knapping had been 
practised. 

The problems arising out of these discussions have been 
further confused by the assumptions made by some writers that 
the finding of implements of some definite Palaeolithic type 
implies the existence of a Paleolithic^Age' throughout the world. 
The fact that such implements are being made to-day in certain 
localities ought to be sufiicient to eliminate the chronological 
implication and put this matter in its right perspective. But there 
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b the further fact, to which reference has already been made, 
that m some pbces implements representing a scries of cultural 
phases in Europe, which were separated the one from the other 
by vast intervals of time, may be found under circumstances which 
suggest that they were introduced simultaneously. 
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Europe i$ occupied by three peoples of different origin - 
the Mediterranean Race, dwelling mainly around the shores of 
the Mediterranean, and in the West; the Nordic Race, in the 
north of Europe, found in their greatest purity in Scandinavia, 
and forming the main element in the population of the British 
Isles; the Alpine Race, occupjing the centre and western area of 
Asia, and forming a wedge of people thrust westward into Europe, 
None of these races is restricted to Europe; and the only justifica¬ 
tion for the continued use of the terms Alpine and Mediterranean 
is that they were originally invented with reference to the people 
found respectively in the Alps and the coasts of the Mediterranean. 
The Mediterranean Race is found, however, not only on the 
co^ts of tile Middle Sea, European, African, and Asiatic, but 
spreads down the Nile Valley, through East Africa as far as 
Somaliland, to Asia, in Arabia, Persia, India, to Indo-China and 


the Malay Archipelago, and forms a deftnite element in the popu¬ 
lation of Polynesia. The Alpine Race is found not only in Central 
Europe, but also forms the chief ingredient in the population of 
Western and Central Asia. 

'rhe Mongolian Race is found mainly in Eastern Asia and the 
Malay Archipelago, and also forms the chief element in the 
aboriginal population of the New World. 'ITie Negro Race occupies 
the whole of Africa south of the Sahara, and is found again in a 
mixed and modi bed form in New Guinea and Melanesia. Later 
vve shall liave to consider how these races became so widely 
spread over the earth. 

The Australian Race ts found in its greatest numbers and 
its greatest purity in Australia. At one time it occupied the whole 
of the Continent, but has now been driven out of most of it by 
British colonization. The majority has taken refuge in the north¬ 
west, but considerable numbers are still liring in Queensland. 
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In Victoria they have entirely disappeared. In New South Wale$ 
the few that remain are found only in Govcnunent r^rves* 
People With the same physical characteristics are found in the 
south of India and in Ceylon, andt mixed with other races, in 
North-Eastern India, especially in Chota Nagpur, Others, agaiHi 
are found in the Malay Peninsula» Eastern Sumatra, Borneo, 
and some islands of the Philippines. 

We have to consider what can be gathered of the history of 
the race from this distribution. But, firstp we must deal with the 
question of the Tasmanians, who have now completely dis¬ 
appeared. They differed from the Australians, the hair, for in¬ 
stance, being curly instead of wavy^ or straight, so showing a 
closer approximation to the inhabitants of Melanesia than to the 
Australians, As to how they ever got into Australia, wc have 
absolutely no infom^ation* It b often claimed that the Tasimmana 
were in Australia before the Australians arrived there. But there 
are no ascertained facts to justify such a statement. 

There are reasons for believing that the aboriginal Australians 
of to-day are not pure in type. There are considerable contrasts 
between the different groups. Those of the north-west, for in¬ 
stance, are tail, while those that formerly dwell in the south-east 
were small. 

Fig. 29 represents m a crude way the general principles of 
what must have happened in the past history of their wander¬ 
ings to Australia. People evidently moved from the jungle regions 
in Chota Nagpur eastward and southvvard through the Malay 
Peninsula, In early times the Malay Peninsula was continuous 
with Borneo and Java, Celebes, New Guinea, and the neighbour¬ 
ing islands were joined to Australia. But there was alw'ays a break 
between Borneo and Celebes, which b now known as Wallace^ 
Line. Thb is shown by the difference of fauna on each side of 
the Strait. Hence, even if the mainland of Asia was then con¬ 
tinuous east to Borneo and Java, and Austnilia was still joined 
to Papua and Celebes, there still remained the break between 
Borneo and Celebes to cross. The early wanderers must have 
used boats or rafta of some kind to cross Wallace's Line (Fig. 30* 
A, B). 
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At the time when the earliest representatives of the species 
//o3Ho sapiens became broken tip into the group that afterwards 
developed into different races, the conditions, not only of geog¬ 
raphy ^ but also of climate, were very different from what tKey 
are to-day ($ee Fig. 29), In the Ice Age there was always a large 
region in Southern Asia, including some of the hottest parts of 
the world, which was always free from ice, and where conditions 
congenial to Primitive Man prevailed. Men have always been free 
to wander along this great tropical belt, and the ancestor^ of the 
Negro and Australian Racs probably moved backwajda and 
forwards across this region unhindered. 

But it was not until 191+ that a scrap of tangible evidence 
w'as obtained to shed a solitary beam of light on the ancient 
history of the Australian Race. A fossilized skull of great interest 
W2S brought forward at the meeting of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science at Sydney. The skull had been 
found thirty years before by a boundary-rider working at a 
sheep station on the Darling E>owns, and he had kept it as a curio. 
The forecasts that appared in the new^paprs in anticipation 
of the meeting of the British Association in 1914 prompted the 
in whose pssession the fossil w^as then to send it to Sydney 
to be exhibited at the meeting- 

The skull was completely fossilized and broken into frag¬ 
ments. It was embedded in a solid mass of stone which it took 
several months of careful w^ork to * develop/ The general form 
is like that of a modem Australian skulb but the lovirer part of the 
face is more prominent^ and the palate enormous. The canine 
tooth is exceptionally large and prominent. 

Most of tJie creeks in the region of the Darling Downs only 
contain water at certain seasons^ for the rest of the year they arc 
mere dried-out guUcys^ In such a dry watercourse the skuU was 
found, just at the line of separation between the top black soil and 
the underlying red-brown clayp No implements or animal remains 
were found with it to give us any idea of its age. But in the Darling 
Downs a good many fossil remains of gigantic Marsupials had 
been found on tlie red-bro^vn clay. These animals are like 
enormous kangaroosp some of them as much as fourteen feet high, 
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One of the interesting features of the discovery was, that 
for some time it had been thought human remains niught be 
found in Austr alia because the fossilized bones of dogs had been 
disoovered in Victoria and New South Wales. Now the dog is not 
indigenous to Australia, and it is difficult to uinceive of a dog 
getting to Australia except with miin’s help. Dogs and men must 
have crossed at least one stretch of water (Wallace's Line) to 
get there. These remains probably belonged to the ancestors 
of the dingoes, which accompany the aboriginal Australian. As 
the domestication of the dog is unknowTi earlier tlian Pre- 
dynastic times in Egypt (at most 4000 B.c.), and two millennia 
later in Europe, h is open to question whether the Talgai Man 
is likely to be more than four or five thousand years old, when 
sea'going vessels might have been available to ferry him from 
the Asiatic to the Australian continent. 

A comparison of the outline of the skull with that of a modem 
Australian shotvs that the two conform in proportions and in 
type. The comparison is made somewhat difficult by the fact 
that the fossil skull belonged to a boy about fifteen years of age, 
who had not attained to adult proportions, especially in regard 
to the eyebrow ridges, which do not develop until several years 
later. Nevertheless, we have sufficient evidence to show that we 
are dealing witli a member of the Australian Race. The promin¬ 
ence of the jaw and the size of the teeth indicate that he was of 
more primitive type than the modern aboriginal Auatralian. 

The Australian show's primitive characteristics such as are 
rarely found in modem Man, In many cases he is extraordinarily 
hairy, possibly a survival of the simian hairiness of body. In this 
he presents a marked contrast to the Negro, with his slight de¬ 
velopment of hair. In the writings of anthropologists, the moat 
diverse views have been expressed as to the racial affinities of the 
aboriginal Australian. Half a century ago, when Huxley and 
others were claiming the characters of the hair as the surest 
criterion, the aboriginal Australian was assigned the same race 
as the European. The curly hair of the Negro and the coarse, 
perfectly straight hair of the Mongol was contrasted with the 
European’s elliptical hair, which is never completely straight 
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and never curly like the Negro's, Iti those days no distinction 
was made between the difFerent mgredients in the population of 
Europe, Mediterranean, Nordic, and Alpine w'ere classed to¬ 
gether in the so-called 'Caucasian' Race, in spite of their obvious 
diSerences in colour of skin, hair and eyes, in head-form and 
stature. The term ‘Caucasian’ is still used and has become 
crj'Stallized in the language. In many books of anthropology the 
statement is still being made that the aboriginal Australian is of 
Caucasian Race. 5 o far as hair is concerned, it is true that the 
Australian conforms to the European type, for both have retained 
the primitive wavy type of hair, in contrast to the Mongol and 
w'hose hair is highly specialized, and correspondingly 
different from the primitive type. The error involv^ in this 
identification of Australians with Europeans should be a warning 
ag^st relying on any one feature as a test of race. In the deter¬ 
mination of racial characters we must work upon as wide a basis 
as possible, and take into consideration every factor. The skin 
of the Australian U black like the Negro’s, The nose, again, is 
very primitive and flattened like that of the Negro. In every part 
of the bodily structure the Australian displays features that are 
more primitive than those of any other people. The Australian is, 
in fact, aa far removed from the European as is possible within 
the same species. 

Nevertheless tliere are reasons for believing that the Aus¬ 
tralians are profoundly mixed. The evidence in substantiation 
of this conclusion is not merely cultural, but is also revealed by 
the study of the living people. Mr, Northcote Thomas has called 
attention to the fact that Australia had been exposed to external 
influences, and in confirmation of this he referred especially to 
the fact that in the nortliern of the three zones into which he 
divided the continent, the language spoken is not Australian, but 
Papuan. He also pointed out the striking contrast between certain 
of the Queensland tribes and those of the rest of the continent, 
because the latter seem to have failed to devise anything that 
could be called a house, whereas the Queensland tribes had 
learned hut-building from the people of New Guinea. Other 
influences can be detected in the north-west coast, where many 
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practices suggestive of Timor and the Malay Archipelago are 
found. But the alien custom of ammmifying the dead, and the 
complex system of totemism and the social organiaation, aU afford 
unmistakable evidence of the influence of contact with more 
highly civilized peoples, from whom these diverse fragments 
of higher cultures have been borrowed. 

The bodies of the people themselves reveal evidence of 
admixture. There are marked differences in physical characters, 
stature, head*fonn, hair, etc., in different parts of Australia, 
suggestive of widespread admixture. The recent studies of 
varieties of human blood, as revealed by vital tests, have pro¬ 
vided the surprising result that in many aboriginal Australians 
the blood conforms in its reactions more nearly to that of Euro¬ 
peans than to other kinds of human blood. This may possibly be 
explained in the same way as the similarity of hair has been 
interpreted. But alternatively it may be the result of the ancient 
drift of culture and its bearers along the southern Asiatic coasts. 
In this case Huxley’s old comparison with the Egyptians, and the 
more recent use of the term ‘Caucasian’ for the ,Australians, 
might not be so fantastic as they seem at first sight. Although the 
Australian has a high domed forehead that is apt to give one an 
exaggerated idea of the size of his brain, the actual capacity of 
the brain-case is small, because it is so narrow. Some years ago, 
when Professor Solks tvas studying this question, he obtained an 
aboriginal Australian skull that was quite as flat as the Nean¬ 
derthal skull. When this Australian skull was superimposed upon 
the Gibraltar skull, the outlines agreed, as far as the Gibraltar 
extended, in a remarkable manner. At the time when Professor 
SolUs was making this comparison, he was using it to show that 
the Australian aboriginal was a sun-ivor of the Neanderthal 
species; but since that time facts have come to light to show that 
the development of the front end of the brain, which is distinctive 
of Homo sapiens, is sufficiently marked in the .Australian to make 
it certain that we are dealing with a member of the species 
sapiens. 

The Australians are in many respects - such as their nomadic 
habits, their lack of agriculture, houses, clothes, and settled 
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communities - extremely primitive. Yet they have a highly 
specialiaed social organization, with totcmism and extremely 
complicated marriage regulations. Some of them practise the 
difficult and wholly exotic custom of mummifying the dead. 

The incongruity of this mixture of primitive and highly 
developed customs points to the inAuence of immigrants as the 
explanation of Australian totemism, social organization, and 
practice of mummification. Many customs found on the north¬ 
west coast and Bathurst Island aJS^ord clear evidence of influence 
from the Malay Archipelago, especially the Timor region. In 
Northern Queensland, on the other hand, there is equally deUnite 
evidence of culture contact with the Torres Straits and New 
Guinea. Then again, in the south-east, there is evidence of definite 
racial admixture w'Jth Tasmanians, 

During the last twenty-five years the view has been widely 
adopted that the customs and beliefs of the Australians represent 
the earliest phase of human culture, and they have beeu repeatedly 
cited in worts dealing with the history of human society as an 
example of a really primitive institution uncontaminated by alien 
influences. 

The case against such a misleading assumption was clearly 
put by the late Dr, VV. H, R. liivcrs in his contribution to the 
volume of Essays presented to the late Sir William Ridgeway 
on the occasion of his sixtieth birthday in 1913, which shortly 
before Ids death Sir William gave the writer permission to quote: 

‘In the many works in which the Australian aborigine is held 
to have been the originator of human institutions, there is neces¬ 
sarily implied the idea that his culture is simple. If it could bo 
shown that Australian culture is complex and contains many 
elements derived from without, perhaps in oven ethnologically 
recent times, there must arise tlio most serious doubts whether 
we are justified in loolcing to it for material whereon to found 
theories of social origins. Certainly such a procedure is wholly 
unjustifiable without a prclintin.^ry analysis of the complexity of 
its elements, and there can be little doubt that the result of this 
analysis would be to cut away the ground underlying niany of the 
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speculations concerning human institutions which have arisen 
out of the study of Australian culture. 

'Tlicre are few parts of the world where there seems at first 
sight so much to support the idea of unity of culture. Rarely do 
we find so high a degree of uniformity of physical type over a 
large area [which, however, as has already been explained, is 
more apparent than real]; rarely such similarity of custom and of 
institution and apparently of the underlying ideas and beliefs. 
The differences, and highly significant differences, arc there 
ready to be seen by those who look for them, but it is not un¬ 
natural that under the influence of the dominant idea of the unity 
of this culture, they have been overlooked, and that there are 
ethnologists prepared to acknowledge the complexity of human 
culture in general, who still hold firmly to the unity of that of the 
Australian aborigine.' 

Dr. Rivets had on several occasions called attention to features 
of Australian culture tliat suggest its complex character. The 
combination of two forms of social organization, which elsewhere 
are found apart, and the nature of Australian mythology seem to 
indicate complexity. Few customs of mankind take so firm a hold 
of his imagination as his modes of disposing of the bodies of the 
dead. If, therefore, Australian culture has been isolated, and is 
the outcome of spontaneous growth through immense stitches 
of time, we should expect to find much uniformity in the disposal 
of the dead. It is difficult to see in the environment of the Aus¬ 
tralian anything which could have led him, unaided and untaught, 
to evolve a variety of funeral rites. 

Yet ficsjlv every dtie of the chief kit own methods of disposal 
of the de^d is practised In Australia^ ^\e find burial in the cKtended 
and the contracted positions; vve find preservation on platfornis^ 
on trees, and tn caverns* There h embalming, though of ^ $implc 
kind, and, lastly, there h cremation. 

On the assumption of the unity of x\ustralian culture, wo have 
lo suppose that this lowly people, with their relative umfo™ty 
of social structure, of art, and of material culture, has yet inde* 

pendent!V evolved the chief methods of disposing of the bodies 
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of the dead which are found throughout the world. We know 
the Australians to be a people of far greater mental power and 
initiative than the extreme simplicity and crudeness of their 
material culture would suggest; but it is straining the doctrine of 
independent hiunnn custom to the breaking-point to suppose 
that these people have been capable of such extensive and revolu¬ 
tionary changes in a department of culture where all the emotions 
and sentiments which influence mankind most deeply might be 
expected to have preserved unity and conformity to established 
custom. 

Comparison of Australian modes of disposal of the dead with 
those of neighbouring Oceanic peoples makes it still more dlfflcult 
to accept the independent origin of the Australian practices. In 
this comparison we find not merely general resemblances, but 
those of detail, which are still more useful indications of a common 
source. If the Melanesian and Polynesian modes of disposal of 
the dead belong to the cultures of peoples who have reached 
these regions from elsewhere, it will be found impossible to 
withhold assent to the proposition that there has been a similar 
introduction from without into the Australian continent. 

Further, there is an aspect of the subject about which we can 
be confident. New funeral customs are not widely adopted as the 
result of the visits of strangers who come and go, nor can they 
possibly be due to visits of the Australians themselves elsewhere 
for trade or other purposes. People do not adopt new funeral 
rites merely because they see or hear of them eke where. If the 
fiineral customs of Australia have been introduced from without, 
they lave been the outcome of pe rmanent settlements of strangers 
who lived and died in such close relations with those among whom 
they sealed that the visitors were able to prescribe how their own 
bodies should he treated, and were so honoured, if not reverenced, 
that the customs they introduced have become established and 
time-honoured practices. 

The problem before us is to reconcile this diverse inQuence 
from without with the relative uniformity of the physical type 
of the Australian people. The clue to the solution of this prob¬ 
lem is to be found in the introduction of the diverse funeral 
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rites of xAustrala by rebtjvely small bodies of ininiigranta, 
who had so great an influence only through their possession of 
cultures which seemed to those among whom they settled to be 
vastly superior to their own. 

The area of the Australian continent is so large and the 
natural means of travel so scanty, that if the introduced cultures 
were brought only by small bodies of immigrantSj it is unlikely 
that th^ would themselves have been able to pass to the interior 
in any numberp The introduced elements of culture would have 
been carried chiefly by means of secondary movements of the 
earlier inhabitants who had been influenced, and thus would 
become natural the relative uniformity of the physical features of 
the Australian. 

The preceding seven paragraphs have been quoted almost 
verbatim from Dr. Rivers. Independent corroboration was pro¬ 
vided more than sixty years ago by the late Sir Edward Tylor 
in the Early Histary of jVIarthinJ. 

It is clear that the Australians have received practically every 
element of their culture from abroad in relatively recent timea. 
Hence it Is altogether misleading to assume that their sod^l 
organization, their customs, and beliefs are primitive^ The fact 
that the aboriginal population of Australia belongs to the most 
primitive race now living suggests the possibility of its very 
remote antiquity, though not necessarily in the island continent 
that is now its home. There is no doubt that it came from Asia, 
and had to accomplbh the long and hazardous journey from the 
Malay Peninsula. Australia is separated from New Guinea by 
the Torres Strait (Fig. 30, C), which is a hundred miles acro$Sp 
but has some scattered stepping-stones in the form of small 
islands, which are known to have been used in recent centtiries 
as links between the two greater Islands. On the north-wc$t^ three 
hundred miles of open sea (Fig, 30 p D) separate Australia from 
Timor (the gap between Timor-Laut and MehilJe Island Is a 
hundred miles less)K But before people can pass from . 4 sia to 
New Guinea^ Timorp or Timor-Lautp they must cross many 
stretches of ocean. From the Malay Archipelagp the Malacca 
Strait must be ferried to get to Sumatra, and the Sunda Strait 
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to get to Javs. 'The wide expanse of the Java Sea and the Strait of 
Macassar (Fig. 30^ B) sene to isolate Borneo and Celebes re¬ 
spectively. A series of straits separate Java (Fig, 30, A) from the 
string of islands, of which the largest are Bali. Lombok, Sumbats'a. 
and Floresp before Timor can be reached: or to the north, the 
Molucca Passage I and the scattered islands of the Molucca group 
have to be crossed by the wanderer from Celebes to New Guinea. 
Even if it be assumed “ and it is important not to forget that there 
are no valid grounds for such an assumption - that at the time 
when the earliest human immigration into Australia took placc^ 
many of the now isolated islands may have been linked to Asia 
or to Australia by land bridges* It b certain that there was at 
least one sheet of open sea (Fig* 30, A)^ the fifteen miles that 
separate Lombok from Bali (or alternatively (Fig. 30. B)^ the 
wider Strait of Macassar between Borneo and Celebes), that had 
to be crossed. Hence the earliest men to reach Australia must 
have used some sort of boat to cross one of these breaches of 
continuity of the land connexion with Asia. In all probability 
they made many sea journeys, such, for e?cample, as the voyages 
from New Guinea across Torres Strait, and perhaps from Timor 
across the Timor Sea. 

It is surely irrelevant to assume that the aboriginal Tas¬ 
manians must have reached their island from Australia without 
the use of boats, i.r. before Bass Strait wa^ formed* Their own 
predecessors must have crossed at least one sheet of water a$ wide 
as Bass Strait - in all probability score® of them - on thetr way to 
Australia. The absence of sea-going vessels amongst them can 
be explained only by a loss of the art of shipbuilding, such as 
Dr. Rivers (in 1912) has shown to have happened amongst some 
of the kindred peoples in Melanesia, and assumed to apply also 
to the case of the Tasmanians (W. H, R* Rivers, PsyfchoLgy and 
EthnQl<^, 1926. p. 207), As their predecessors could not have 
got to Tasmania without traversing stretches of open sea in the 
Malay Archipelago, to which reference has just been made, 
if not abo Bass Strait between Australia and Tasmania, the loss 
of the art of seafaring is not an assumption, but an historical fact. 

The aboriginal Australian belongs to a race that is sometimes 
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called Pre-Dravidian* a term intended to emphasbe the fact that 
cemiti |ungle tribes of Southern India^ the Kadir of the Anaimalai 
Hills, the Paniyan of Malabar, the Wynad and Nilgiris, the Irula 
and the Kurumba of the Nilgirisp scattered amongst the Dravidian 
peoples, conform to the same physical type as the AustraUans, 
and obviously belong to the same race. Before we attempt to 
discuss the antiquity of the population of Australia it k clearly 
important to remember this most westerly relic of the same 
people. The Vedda of Ceylon* the Sakai of the Malay Peninsula 
and East Sumatra, the Toala of Celebes, and possibly also some 
of the poople of Borneo, provide evidence in corroboration of the 
fact of the migration of the Australian race. As the people must 
have reached Australia by immigration from Asia* it is important 
to consider what is involved in the demonstration that they are 
found as far west as India, which brings us near to the place 
near the Caspian from which the earliest known distributions of 
the various races-Negro, Mediterranean* Alpine, Nordic, and 
Mongol “ radiate in different directions (Fig. 13, p. 6g). In 
the tentative working hypothesis suggested on a previous page, 
the cradle of Homff sapieris was located somewhere between India 
and North-Eastern Africa. Thus the tracing back of the most 
ptUtuti%T of the li\ing races to India is obviously a matter of 
special significance. The most ancient remains of Noma sapims 
that have been recovered are the two skeletons of the so-called 
Grimaldi Race found near Mentone, on the Italian frontier in the 
Riviera, the Combe Capelle skull found in France, and the re¬ 
markable collection of skeletons discovered at Prdmost and Bmo 
in Moravia by Professor Absolon, all belonging to the Aurig- 
nadan phase of culture. In addition there b the enigmatic fossil 
known as ^the Lloyd*s SkulP found in 19^5 in the city of London, 
which is probably the earliest member of the species sapiens 
at present known. Elsewhere (the writer's Evolutim of Man) 
attention has been called to tlie points of resemblance “though 
it is not an identity - most of these earliest members of the 
species sapiens present to the most primitive living race, the 
aboriginal Australian, and the possibility was suggested that 
this likeness was not merely fortuitous, but a concrete illustration 
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of the fact that both are dose to the original typt of the species 
when it was firat diffcrentLatcd from Homo 

The Prdmost skeletons found m Eastern Europe were asso¬ 
ciated with a large coUection of cultural objects, some of tvhich 
present a close resemblance, not only in form but also in their 
decorative patterns^ to the magical objects kno^vn to the 
Australians as thitrirtga. This raises for discussion the possibility 
w^hethcr the proto-Australians, when they first began their 
easterly wanderings, may not have carried with them from some 
place between Moravia and India the cultural objects they seem 
to share with the earljest people of Eistem Europe who belonged 
to the species sapiens. If this were sOp the Aurignacian phase of 
culture in Mofavb may provide the clue to the date at which the 
Australoid people of India could have started on their long 
journey to Australia. 

Having now' sketched a hypothetical scheme (in accordance 
with the principle of continuity, which is the dominating prin¬ 
ciple of this faimk) to bring the Australian problem into the 
world-wide perspective of the history of the species sapiens^ 
let us now consider the concrete facts. 

No human remains of great antiquity have yet been found 
in India, but amongst the earliest series found at Adictanullar 
(Madras Presidency) are Australoid types. FossiluEcd skulls of 
proto-AustralianSp found at Wadjak in Java, have been described 
by Professor Dubois. 

From 1S57, many reports have been made of the finding 
in different parts of Australia of bones of the dingo (the dog of 
the aboriginal people) in alluvial deposits and cave breccias p 
associated with the remains of extinct marsupials. The most 
important of such discoveries was that reported by Mr. Gerard 
KrefFt in 1865. In the breccia of the Wellington Cave in New 
South Wales he found two dog^a teeth associated with the remains 
of the extinct animals Thyheoko^ Sarcopbihis^ and Diproiodan', 
and these identifications were afterw'ards confirmed by Mr, R. 
Etheridge, junr,p from the specimens in the Australian Museum 
at Sydney. It must be obvious, as Mr. Etheridge fully appre¬ 
ciated in 1896, that the dog could not possibly have reached 
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Austr^lb mthout the help of Man. The presence of the dingo m 
as^dation with Thylacolco anti DiprotodQn implies that Man must 
have reached Australia before the giant marsupiab became 
extinct. Hence there is no reason for doubting Krefft'a early 
observations that in the breccia of the Wellington Cave he found 
the 'fractured crown of a human molar tooth in the same matrix 
as Diproi<Ml0n and Thylaci^leoJ 

In 1:9141 Sir Edgewotth David learned of the discovery, 
to which reference has already been made, of a fosailiaed 
human skull, which was picked up near Talgai, in the D^lmg 
Downs (Queensland), Although it w'as not found in association 
with any implements or other fossil remainSt ^he stratum from 
which it is believed to have come is the deposit in w'hich remains 
of the extinct marsupials have been found elsewhere in the 
Darling Dow'ns. 

The state of mineralization of the Talgai skull affords in itself 
no evidence of great antiquitVt for^ as Sir Edgeworth David has 
emphasized* the Dalrymple Creek p near Talgai Station p where it 
was found, deposits a considerable amount of carbonate of lime 
in a relatively short space of time. Nor does the presence of the 
extinct marsupials as contemporari^ necessarily imply a remote 
age. For the dogs that Man introduced may have played a decisive 
pan in the extermination of these relatively small-brained 
creatures, who had never before had to cope with a real Carnivore* 
Moreover, the similar phase in Southern Europe, when man lived 
as a contemporary with many large mammals that are now ex¬ 
tinct, may not be more remote than five or six thousand years ago. 
For men of the same species aa ourselves w^ere depicting mammoths 
and other extinct animals in France and Spain a short time before 
the arrival of Neolithic men in Europe* i.e, about aooo b,c. If so, 
it may be used as a standard of comparison in attempting to 
obtain some idea, rtecessartly not an exact estimate, of the date 
of Man's first intrusion into Australia. The only evidence that 
suggests a greater antiquity' is the primitive character of the bt^ 
jaw and teeth of the Talgai skull. Even in the home of civilization 
and shipbuilding we have no certain knowledge of the use of any 
sea-going vessel before six thousand years ago* if indeed we 
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can pusK back the histoty much earlier than 3500 B.c* (when 
canoes presenting the same peculiarities of construction as those 
made by the Tasmanians first became known). This naturally 
arouses a feeling of doubt whether members of the most primitive 
f^ice were already (at a period even as remote as this) not only 
building some sort of vessel capable of carrying them, with their 
women and dogs, but also putting out into the open sea - say 
from Bali to Lombok. From what we know of the earliest history 
of sea-trafhckiflg in ibe Mediterranean and Erythrman Sea, the 
possibility that the original immigration into Australia or Tas- 
manb tras older than forty centuries seems hardly credible. 

In the past vast assumptions have been made as to the 
antiquit}’ of the aboriginal culture on the basis of its supposed 
primitiveness. But recent research, and in particular Dr. A. 
P. Elkin’s critical analysts of the evidence afforded by initiation 
ceremonies, has made it abundantly ciear that most of the rit« 
and customs, the totemism and beliefs, as well as the matenal 
culture, have been introduced into Australia within the last 
thirty centuries by two distinct routes, one entering the contment 
from the direction of New Guinea, somewhere in the dire^n 
of Cape York Peninsula, and the other probably coming from 
Timor, by way of the north-west coast (Fig. 30, Q)' 

The problem of the antiquity of the aboriginal population of 
Australia is complicated by the difficult enigma of the now extinrt 
people that formerly occupied the island of Tasmania to the south. 
Amongst anthropologists there is a wide divergence of opinion 
as to their origin and affinities. But there does not seem to any 
real justification for denying the kinship of this black-skinned, 
■woolly-haired’ people of medium height with the Papuans, who 
formed the basis of the Melanesian populadon of the Wstern 
Pacific. VS’hcn and how they got to Tasmania we do not know: 
nor can we be certain that they got there before the Austral^ 
arrived in their island-continent. ITieir ancestors may (^ibly 
have reached Tasmania by sea at the same time as their kimmen 
reached such islands as Fiji and New Caledonia. For the absence 
of sea-going canoes in Tasmania is to be explained, not jut 
evidence that they did not once have such vessels, but that they 
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had lost the arts of shipbuilding and navigation. It is ocrtatn that 
their predecessors must have had some sort of sea-goiog craft: 
otherwise it would have been impossible for them to have 
travelled from Asia to Tasmania, even if the journey was done 
at 80 remote a period - a most improbable possibility - that only 
the Cali-Lombok Strait (Fig. 30, A) had to be crossed by water. 

The late Sir William Turner, one of the most cautious of 
anatomists, examined with scrupulous thoroughness and critical 
discrimination all the evidence relating to the Tasmanian’s 
place in Nature, and established upon a sound morphological 
basis the conclusion that *the Tasmanian in his physical char¬ 
acters seemed to occupy a pbee intennediate to the Negrito 
and the Papuo-Melanesian, though more closely associated with 
the former* {Trmsactiota oj the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
Tol. 1 ,1914, p. 343). In a previous memoir {ibid., 1908, p. 394) 
he expressed the view that *the evidence seems to be in favour 
of the descent of the Tasmanians from a primitive (Negrito) 
stock, which migrated across Australia, rather than by the route 
of the Melanesian Oceanic islands lying to the north and east of 
the Australian continent/ 

The Negro Race 

The Negro is a very primitive member of the human family, 
and yet In some respects is highly speciaUzed. The average sixe 
of the brain is much smaller than that of the peoples of Europe 
and Asia. Moreover, anatomical peculiarities suggesting affinities 
with the apes are commoner than they are in most other peoples. 
But if we look at other features, we find that in respect of some 
of them (the hair, for example) the Negro is highly specialized. 
If the hair of a European is cut across, the section will be found 
to be elliptical, and, as the result of this flattening, it tends to 
become cither wavy or curly. In the Negro the flattening is 
carried much further, so that the hair becomes almost ribbon- 
shaped. Instead of being merely wavy, it tends to become rolled 
up in tightly curled masses, commonly called ‘peppercorns.* No 

other race has hair that is so flat or tightly curled. The hair of 
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the Mongol, on the contrarj'p is almost circular m section, and la 
considerably coarser than that of any other race; it is quite straight, 
showing no tendency whatever to become wavy* The difference of 
hair is of use in discriminating between these races» but, as 
mentioned in the last Chapter, It b irnportant not to rely upon 
the characters of the hair alone in the assessment of racial 
characters. If we compare human hair with that of the apes* we 
find that the hair^of Europeans and aboriginal Australians is 
most like thut of the gorilla and chimpanzee, and b therefore 
nearest the primitive type. The Negro and the Mongol are highly 
specialized in different directions. The hair h one of the most 
distinctive features of the Negro, and perhaps more reliable 
than any other characteristic as a means of distinguishing him 
from the other races such as the Australian, who in skin-colour 
and form of nose presents some analogy. In the Australian, how¬ 
ever* there is a tendency for the size of the eyebrow ridges to 
become exaggerated, though not to the same degree as is displayed 
in most crania of Neanderthal Man, In the Negro the eyebrow 
ridges are singularly defective. They are, in fact, even less notice¬ 
able than in the European. 

The bones of the Negro are also peculiarly specialized. They 
are more slender and denser than those of other races. Less 
robust in build* the limb bones depend for their strength upon 
their dense, ivory-like texture. 

Although the Negro and the Australian are more primitive 
than any other living peoples, many features, in addition to 
those just mentioned, enable us to discriminate between them^ 
1 need refer to only one. The Negro is characterized by a singular 
lack of hair; the pure Negro very rarely has more than a few tufts 
of hair for a beard* The Australian sometimes has* not only a 
thick beard, but often a gteat development of hair on the body. 

Both races have retained the dark akin pigment which probably 
was the heritage of all human beings. In the others the develop¬ 
ment of the colouring matter in the skin is hindered, so that it 
appears as though it had passed through a sort of bleaching 
process. The difference of skin colour between the blond Nordic 
Race, the olive-brown Mediterranean, and the so-called yellow 
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racCj the Mongobt has often Jed to the question ^ Why is k that 
when the skin is bleached, it assumes first of all a yellowish- 
brown colour? Now-bom babies of apes and butnan beings have 
a pale skin: the pigment develops after birth. Babies of the 
aboriginal Australlaai first take on a yellow^ colour, rather like 
that of a Mongol, and then gradually assume their black colour. 
In the babies of Negroes* the skin is distinctly yellow at the 
time of birth. The yelbmsh-brown colour of races like the 
Mediterranean* the Bushman, and the Mongol is due to a 
partial bleaching of the original black skin common to the 
African anthropoid apes and to the earliest members of the 
human family* 

One or two other characteristics of the Negro must be 
mentioned. The shape of the nose, which is one of his most 
distinctive features and resembles that of the Australian, is very 
flat* and the wings of the nostrils are broadly expanded. The 
extreme flatness is seen in certain branches of the Mongol Race, 
but these Asiatics lack the broadly outsplayed nostrils of the 
African and Australian races. The flattening of the nose in 
Australians, Negroes* and Mongols probably represents the 
retention of a primitive trait p which is still manifest in the human 
foetus of every race. 

Another characteristic feature is the fuU, fleshy lips. This is 
often referred to as a primitive feature, but in reality it is a sign 
of high specialization distinctive of the Negro. The bps of the 
anthropoid apes are thin, not fleshy. 

The muscles of the face in the Negro and Australian races 
are not so highly differentiated as those of Europeans, and are 
less apt to express subtle shades of emotion than those of the 
other races of mankind. The Negro's facial suppleness ts less 
varied and less subtle, and his robustef manifestations of mirth 
and sorrow more unrestrained* 

Like other races of mankind, the Negro Race is subject to 
extreme variations in stature. In fact* the tallest and the shortest 
people in the world both belong to the Negro Race. These two 
extremes live in close proximity to one another. The extremely 
tail group p the SKilluks and Dinkas, live near the head-waters of 
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the Nile in the southern part of Britbh Sudan. Not far av>'ay, in 
Equatorial Africa, dwells the group of Pygmies, whose average 
height is nearly two feet less than the Shilluk's. Both these 
groups are Negroes, with the typical hair, skin-colour, full lips, 
and other distinctive morphological characters. Most other 
groups of Negroes are intermediate in stature. 

The geographical distribution of the peoples revealing evidence 
of Negro blood raises for discussion a problem of far-reaching 
significance. The Negro population of the world was in ancient 
times broken up into two main groups, African and Mebnesian, 
widely separated in the geographical sense. In trj'ing to account 
for this distribution, tvc may leave on one side the movements of 
Negroes in modem times-as, for instance, the importation of 
tens of thousands of Negroes into Portugal in the sixteenth 
centuiy, and the wholesale transportation from Africa to America, 
which continued until the nineteenth century, and has been 
responsible for the addition to the population of the New World 
of many millions of Africans and hybrids distributed in North, 
Central, and South America, as well as the Caribbean IsIatMls. 

The vast bulk of the Negro Race Is to be found in Africa, 
where it occupies the tropical belt as far north as the Sahara, and 
spreads up the west coast almost as far as Morocco. In fact, 
Negro admixture is so evident amongst the iVloroccan popubtion 
itself rhat the word ‘Moor’ is often used to suggest Negro indue nee, 
as wc see in the name ‘Bbekamoor.’ But we shall leave the peoples 
north of the Sahara out of the question. In the south are those 
peculiarly p rimitiv e, yet in respect of certain features highly 
specbliaed members of the Negro Race, the Bushmen and 
Hottentots. They have preserved a very primitive type of culture, 
and especially their art, which presents many points of analogy 
to the Upper Paleolithic cave-paintings in Europe. 

The other great mass of the Negro Race occupies New Guinea, 
and spreads right through Melanesia, the Bbmarck Archipelago, 
the ^lomon Islands, New Caledonia, and Fiji, and even to 
Easter Island, far out in Eastern Polynesia, and the American 
coast. These Melanesian Negroes present the general character¬ 
istics of the African Negro, but in a form suggesting more or 
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less admixture with other races* We thus have the race divided 
into two great groups - African and Oceanic, In the intervening 
area only oomparativeiy small numbers of Negroid people are 
founds One of these is worthy of special attention - the people 
of the Andaman Isbnds. As in Africa, there also is amongst 
the Metanesian group a considerable number of small or only 
moderately tall people. Leaving out of account for the moment 
the exceptionally tall peoples of the Upper Nile* the Negroes 
height averages about 5 feet h inch^* Then there are very small 
peoples, knowm in Africa as the Negrilloes, in the East as 
Negritoes. The members of the small African group are usually 
called Pygmies, but the term Negrito is the common appellation 
for the small Melanesians, 

The quesdon naturally arises as to the geographical situation 
of the original home of the Negro. Did the Negro acquire his 
distinctive traits in Africa and spread to the Far East (Fig, 59, 
p. Ill), or in the Far Ivast and spread west? Or was hJs original 
home in some region between East Africa and PapuaJ We have 
little evidence with which to answer this conundrum beyond 
the facts that Africa contains the vast majority of Negroes at the 
present timCj and that in Africa the Negro is found with reb- 
tively less evidence of extreme admixture than elsewhere. The 
distinedve features of the Negro Race are revealed in a much 
more obtrusive and constant form in Africa. These facts would 
suggest that Africa was their original home. If that is accepted, 
it must be assumed that in early dmes Negroes reached the Far 
East, f.e. Papua and Mcbncslap after wandering along the southern 
littoral of Asia, 

There are clear signs of Negro mixture in Southern Persia, 
where the people show a marked contrast to those in Northern 
Persia. Again in India, although one great factor in the populii- 
tion is the presence of members of the Australian Race called 
Pre-Dravidbn, there are also traces of intermingling with the 
Negro Race, to which part of the darkness of skin-colour so widely 
prevalent in India may be attributed^ 

Leaving aside this question for the moment, let us go back 
to consider the dbtribution of the Pygmy population. In Africa, 
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in addition to the Bushmen and Hottentots, there are two groups 
of really negroid Pygmies-one in Equatorial Africa, the other in 
the Belgian Congo, They are the two amaUest peoples in the 
world- These little folk dwell in great forests. They arc extremely 
primitive, being quite devoid of any kind of culture. They, are 
skilled in hunting, and they have no other arts or crafts; they w’ear 
no clothes; they build no houses; their needs are few, and their 
activities extremely limited in scope. 

In the south we find another group of Pygmies, which present 
a marked contrast to the Equatorial Negrilloes. These are the 
Bushmen and the Hottentots, Their skin is not black hut yellow 
in Colour, rather like that of a typical Mongol; but apart from skin- 
colour, they are truly Negro in type. Their hair b not_only 
Negroid, but ultra-Negroid; in the Bushmen we see the ‘pepper- 
rarn’ type of hair in its most extreme form - the head looks as if’ 
it had been shaved, and peppercorns stuck on so as to leave 
spaces in between them. TTie nose b even flatter than that of the 
ordinary Negro. In fact, one could describe the Bushman as a 
diminutive Negro, with all the characteristic features of the race 
carried to the extreme, with the exceptional dbtinction tliat the 
skin b bleached to yellow. 

One peculiarity of the Bushmen and Hottentot peoples must 
receive special mention, because references to the condition 
known as 'steatopygy' occupy so prominent a pbee in the db- 
cussions of the amulets made by the early membeis of the species 
sapiens in Europe, Northern Africa, and Western Asia. In the 
women of the Bushman and Hottentot peoples, enormous masses 
of fat develop in the region of the buttocks and hips, giting the 
form of the body a monstrous and often grotesque appearance. 
It differs from the condition that b frequently found in women 
of all races, in whom an unusual obesity produces a distortion 
of the whole body. True stcatopygy b due not simply to obesity, 
but to the localized deposition of large masses of fat in one 
region of the body. Moreover, it b not an Individual peculiarity, 
but b normal throughout the whole community, and b seen in 
its most obtrusive form in adult women, 

The Hottentota resemble the Bushmen very closely, but they 
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are slightly taller, and are probably mixed with the ordinary 
Negro to some extent. They may even have mtenningled slightly 
ttith members of the Mediterranean Race, who spread dov^'n the 
east c(^t of Africa in early times. 

Some authorities recogniste a third group, the Korannas, who 
are found at the present time on the banks of the Orange River. 
They are said to have come there from the west within the last 
two centuries. They have a darker skin, and generally show more 
signs of Negro affinity than the other two ; but they are w'orthy of 
notice, because, unlike other Negro peoples, they show a tendency 
to develop prominent eyebrow ridges. It is possible that they 
intermingled with some more primitive race which existed in 
former times in Africa. Occasionally the Korannas present 
resemblances to the Australian Race, and so contrast remarkably 
with the other Negro peoples. 

The Bushmen have been gradually pushed by the Bantu 
Negroes towards the south, and particularly into the Kalahari 
Desert, where they exist to-day. Thia fact, together with their 
custom of painting on the walls of caves pictures which show a 
remarkable likeness, both in subject-matter and mode of treat¬ 
ment, to the Upper Palseolithic paintings of Southern France and 
Spain, has led Professor Sollas to suggest that the Bushmen may 
at one time have been in contact with the peoples of France 
and Spain, and then have been pushed down south farther and 
farther until they got into the Kalahari Desert, 

Many writers have claimed to have discovered evidence of 
the former existence of Bushmen in the Nile Valley. But there is 
no justification for such statements. In the Upper Palsolitluc 
phase of culture in Europe and amongst the peoples of the Medi¬ 
terranean littoral, the earliest manifestation of belief was the use 
of statuettes in the form of a gross caricature of the female form. 
Grotesque images of a woman, with the distinctively maternal 
features much e-irnggeratcd, were made. Many writera thought 
they could detect in these a resemblance to the figure of Bushman 
and Hottentot women. But, as was suggested in Chapter 1. 
(Fig. 3), the form of these statuettes had nothing to do with race, 
but was associated with the ideas about the pow-er of a female’ 
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amulet to give life and protect those who used the image, 'Phc 
fact that these statuettes are found widespread in Europe, Egjpi, 
and Western Asia has led some anthropologists to claim that the 
Bushmen formerly existed in those territories. But we really 
have no evidence, either on the physical or cultural side, to 
support such a theory'. This claim is still being advanced 
by Professor Boule of Paris in support of the view- that the 
skeletons in the Grimaldi caves arc negroid and once belonged to 
Bush men-like people; but reasons have already been given in this 
chapter for the conclusion that the skeletons from the Grottes 
dcs Enfants did not belong to members of the Negro Race, but 
simply showed the retention of primitive features more nearly 
akin to those of the aboriginal Australians. 

The Negro peoples of Africa are divided into tw'o groups- 
one, the Sudanese Negroes, stretching across Equatorial Africa 
from the head-waters of the Nile to Nigeria and the Gold Coast: 
the other, known as the Bantu Negroes, occupying the region 
from the Great Lakes southw'ard. The distinction is largely, 
but not wholly, linguistic. The people of the Equatorial Belt 
speak a language quite distinct from the Bantu language of the 
south. There is also a diiTerence in the peoples themselves, which 
is partly due to the contrast in the process of intermingling with 
neighbouring races that has taken place in the two cases. For 
thousands of years there has been a steady traffic to and fro 
across Equatorial Africa of members of the Mediterranean Race 
{Hamites and Arabs). The result of these movements has been 
the introduction into the Negro population of considerable 
Hamitic and Semitic elements, as well as a variety of cultural 
influences. Every kind of intermingling has taken place between 
the original groups of Negro, Hamitic, and Semitic peoples. 
Even across the Sahara, admixture of essentially the same char¬ 
acter has taken place with peoples of the Mediterranean littoral. 
So that the character of the Nilotic Negro, itself highly variable, 
has been greatly modified by free mixture with these groups. 
Their language is a mixture of Negro, Hamitic, and Semitic. 

The people of the South have undergone another type of 
blending. The Mediterranean Race originally extended right up 
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the Nile and the cxiasl of East Africa to Somaliland and Equatorial 
Africa, At the head of the Blue Nile we find very ^v-arlike Hamitxc 
people* who have retained their Mediterranean characteristics 
with relatively slight adjnixture. It is possible this may have been 
the original home of the Mediterranean Race, In early ages this 
warlike group intermingled with the neighbouring Negroes, to 
whom they gave leaders and taught them the art of war. Gradu¬ 
ally the southern group of Negroes, the Bantus* became infected 
with warlike practices* in virtue of which they fought and con¬ 
quered the whole of the South. Wc thus find two influences at 
work in xMrica—intermingling in the Southern Bantu region 
with the warlike Hamitic group* and in the Northern Sudanese 
area the more peaceful penetration by peoples from the east and 
north in search of raw materiab^ 

The Far Eastern group of Negroes in Papua and Melanesia 
is even more mixed than the African group. We do not find here 
the distinctive features of the African Negro in their most extreme 
form^ It is probable that the Melanesians w^erc Intermingled 
with many other peoples during their easterly wanderings. In 
particular they became mixed with peoples of Australian and 
Mediterranean affinities, in the Solomon Islands* and elsewhere 
in Melanesia* one frequently finds amongst the Negroids indi¬ 
viduals who are almost indistinguishable from Aitstralians. The 
two races intermingled not only in the islands» but probably also 
from time to time long before they reached Melanesia, 

On Easter Island* in distant Intern Polynesia* three-quarters 
of the way across the Pacific* many individuals present a strongly 
negroid appearance,. There are suggestions also of Melanesian 
influence in New Zeabtid. It b possible that* in the early stages of 
colonisation in the Pacific* marinem of other races carried with 
them Negroes from Melanesia as crews of their ships, so 
introducing the definitely negroid element find there to-day. 
As in the case of the migrations of the Australian Race* so 
also with the Negroes; groups were left on various islands to 
blaze the trail of the ancient wanderers. There are pygmy 
Negritoes in the Andaman Islands and in various parts of the 
Malay Archipelago as far cast as the Philippines and New Guinea, 
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tn help us plot the easterly raigration. The absence of Negroes 
of more normal stature in these pbces may be due to the fact 
that the taller people intermingled with people of other races to 
such a degree that their individuality has been lost- 

Critically studying tlie achievements of the Negro Race* the 
same conclusion is forced upon us the study of the aboriginal 
Australians has alri^dy revealed* Neither in Africa nor in Mel¬ 
anesia can any signihcant element of culture be attributed to 
Negro invention. Many of them, like the African Pygmies and 
the Indonesian and Papuan IN^gmies, seem to be ahnosi wholly 
devoid of any culture* As regards the other Negroes in Africa, 
who for more than (oity centuries have been in contact with 
the pioncfers of civilization, the few arts and crafts that are 
scattered sporadiailly through the vast continent are al! alien in 
origin. No more striking testimony is needed to emphasize 
the lack of enterprise and initktive in the Negro Race. 

Statements made by early European travellers in America 
suggest that Melanesians reached the Pacific coast of America^ 
as we know they did Easter Island. The fact that they did reach 
Easter Isknd is presumptive evidence that a vastly greater 
number of them missed this klet and went on to America. Many 
writers have called attention to the somatic and linguistic evidence 
in support of this suggestion. Within recent years Professor 
Rivet of Paris has advanced strong arguments in corroboration 
of thk surmise. In a later chapter of this book we shall return 
to the consideration of this matter. 

The Mongol Race 

In studying the Australian Race we saw that, although the 
bulk of it was living to-day in the kknd cofitittentt scattered 
groups were to be found elsewhere, ranging westward as far as 
India; and it was suggested that early members of the race 
probably made their way to Australia from some region either 
in India or to the west of India. WTien we discussed the Negro, 
we found that, although the race was spread in isolated groups 
as far east as Nsav Guinea, Melanesia, and beyond. it seemed 
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probable that the race Kad assumed its character Is tic features 
in or near Africa, and that it had wandered eastward along the 
southern littoral of Asia, through Southern Persia, India, and 
Indo-China to the Malay Archipebgo, and further east. It 
was suggested that these two peoples (Australians and Negroes) 
originated somewhere in the region between India and Africa. 
When WT consider the other races we shall find that there are 
reasons for believing that the Alpine originated in Turkestan, 
the Mongol somewhat further cast, and the Nordic somewhere 
in Eastern Europe, west of the Urals (Fig. 29). Thus they all 
converge towards South-Western Asia, and it is likely that some¬ 
where in thb region was the original home of the species mpiens. 
None of our evidence is conclusiver but on the basb of the knowTi 
distributions of the sisc fundamental racea, and what little is 
knoivn of their past history, the southern littoral of Western Asia 
seems to be the most probable place. 

In many books on anthropology the Mongol is confused with 
the Turki people, whose home b in Central Asia, not far from 
the head-waters of the Yenesei River. The profound difference 
between these two peoples cannot be too strongly ertiphasized \ 
it would be difficult, in fact, to imagine ttvo peoples more clearly 
differentiated one from the other. The features of the Turki 
people are prominent, in contradistinction to the extremely 
flat face of the Mongol Race. Their hair is wavy, and oval in 
section, as opposed to that of the Mongol, which b straight» and 
round in section. The Turki have full, flowing beards, and are, 
in fact, amongst the hairiest peoples of the earth, while the Mongol 
i$ characterized by scanty hair. In these» and in many other 
diaracteristics, there b a marked contrast between the Mongols 
and Turki, who are really a highly specialized branch of the 
Alpine Race. 

The references to the Mongols in most modem writings on 
anthropology are marred by a serious confusion of race and 
culture. In ethnological dbeussions, few people seem to be able 
to steer dear of such elements of confusion, ^ce and the culture 
of a nice are two very^ different things. Any member of any race 
can adopt the culture of another people without undergoing any 
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change in his physical characteristics. In the case of the Mongols, 
there is also much discussion as to where the Chinese got their 
culttire. Did they create it themselves, or did they acquire it 
from some other people? Many writers, attributing the source of 
Chinese culture to Mesopotamia, proceed to confuse these peoples 
of the two countries (who are racially distinct), and assume that 
the Chinese people also came from Mesopotamia! It is a common 
pretence to recognhse Mongol characteristics in early Sumerian 
statues, which conform to Mediterranean and Alpine ty pes - the 
latter distinguished by the Wgh-bridged nose, the heavy jaws, 
and the large, broad head - which reveal a contrast to the Mongol 
of as definite a character as it is possible to find. 

The skulls found in the tumuli at Anau (in Turkestan) con¬ 
form to the Mediterranean ty^. They belonged to people who 
came up from the south at a time definitely later than the early 
settlements in Mesopotamia. Instead of a movement south from 
Central Asia to Sumer, everj'thing points to a moving up into 
Central Asia of colonists from Mesopotamia. 

The intrinsic problems of the Mongol Race, quite apart 
from the confusions which obscure 3 clear vision of the question, 
arc enormously complex and difficult. As in the case of the Negro 
Race, the physical characteristics of the different groups of the 
race reveal a great degree of variability. Only a relatively slight 
admixture ivith Hamitic and Semitic stock had been effected in 
the majority of the Negroes in Africa. In the case of the Mongol, 
however, factors of racial admixture have to be considered in 
every branch of the race. W'e find that the Mongol has come into 
contact, not only ^vith one or tUi'a,faut with a large series of different 
peoples. 

It is difficult to say with certainty where the Mongol came 
into existence. The whole question is largely a matter of con- 
je^ure. The segregation of peoples in Asia was probably deter¬ 
mined by the great ice barriers in the Glacial Epoch (Fig. 29, 
p. 11 t). At that time Tibet was entirely under the ice sheet, so that 
Frofessor Keane’s theory of a Tibetan area of Mongol char¬ 
acterization is obviously impossible. People of Alpine stock can 
be shown to have occupied the north of Asia as far as Mongolia, 
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and a scries of primitive peoples - Australoid, Negroid, and Medi¬ 
terranean-were making their way east along the southern shores 
of Asia. Excluding, then, the parts of Asia that were under ice, 
and those parts which arc known to have been occupied by other 
races, China itself, possibly the fertile area extending from the 
Hoang-Ho to the Yang-Tsae-Kiang, would seem to be the most 
likely area of characteriaation of the Mongol liace. In China, 
this group probably became separated from the other races of 
//onto sapittts. Living there in isolation for many centuries, they 
gradually assumed those characteristics which we assodate to-day 
with the Mongol Race, 

We have no exact information to justify these inferences. 
But so far as is known, the fertile area of China between the two 
great rivers was free from ice: it is not likely that it was not un¬ 
inhabited: no other people is known to have occupied it in early 
times: from what we know of the subsetjuent history of the 
Mongol Race this Chinese area of characterization fits the facts 
more easily than any other. Before the introduction of agriculture 
(possibly about 2300 B.C.), the population was probably sparse 
and widely scattered. 

Wlicrever the race acquired its distinctive features, it 
wandered far and wide as soon as climatic conditions permitted, 
north into Mongolia, Manchuria, and Eastern Siberia; west into 
Turkestan and Tibet; and south into Yunnan and Burma, and 
into what we now^ call Indo-China, the Malay Peninsula, and the 
Malay Archipelago. Different groups had assumed distinctive 
characters, so that Northern, Southern, and Maritime Mongols 
became differentiated; and as the first and third of these sub¬ 
divisions intermingled freely with other races, their differences 
from the Southern Mongols (who exhibit the characteristic 
features of the race in their most extreme form) became further 
emphasized. To interpret the physical characters of the people 
we have to picture members of the Mongolian group wandering 
away from the centre (where the most intensive specialization 
of racial characters was taking place) before the process of 
differentiation was far advanced, for on the fringe of the Mongolian 
domain one finds members of the race differing less emphatically 
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from other human being$ than» sayp the Chinese do. But as thts 
fringe extended its ^'anderiitgs, it came at length into contact 
with the expanding edges of other races, in particular the Alpine 
people in Central Asiat and the Indian and Indonesian people 
(both essentially Mediterranean in race) in the south. 

It was probably an admixture of primitive Northern Mongols 
with a small minority of primitive Alpines that at some time, 
the date of which we cannot even guess, crossed Bering Strait 
and provided America with its first human population^ which 
in course of time multiplied and roamed until it coloni^d the 
whole of the Americas^ North and South, as far as Tierra del 
Fuego. 

There are no valid reasons for refusing to admit that what 
these primitive immigrants did in early times p without much in the 
way of equipment, could be done^ and was repeatedly done, by 
people in later ags when fuller knowledge and ampler and better 
facilities were available. 

It would be difficult to discover any other area in Asia in 
whichp in the Ice Age, the Mongols could have become com¬ 
pletely separated from the other races of mankind. The peculiar 
specialisation of their distinctive physical characteristics seem to 
suggest that the segregation must have been complete and of long 
duration. 

The Mongol Race is divided into a number of group®, among 
w'hich great contrasts of stature, features, and skin-colour occur. 
But the most constant and easily recognizable characteristic is 
the hair. The coarse, perfectly straight hair, almost circular in 
section, clearly differentiates the Mongol from all other races. 
It is present in the aboriginal AmericaUt showing this people to be 
of Mongol stock. It is sometimes stated that the colour of his skin 
is distinctive of the Mongol, and we frequently use the term 
‘Yellovr Race.’' Many Mongols certainly have this yellow skin- 
especially the Chinese, who are the most highly specialized group 
of Mongol people-but when other branches of the race are 
taken into consideration, skin-colour is found to be a very variable 
feature. The Japanese* for instance* sometimes have a skin as 
white as the European* especially in those parts of the body 
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which are protected by clothing from exposure to the sun. 
Further north, in Manchuria and Siberia, the people have a 
definitely brown skin. So that skin-oolour i$ not a reliable test for 
diacriminating members of the race from other peoples. 

Most Mongols are broad-headed, but the nature of their 
broad-headedness differs from that of the Alpine Race, the skull 
not being flattened at the back, and there being no tendency for 
the eyebrow ridges to become prominent. The cheek-bones are 
broad, and pushed fonvard so as to give a peculiar flatness to the 
face. The nose is small and flattened^ and very uide at the root; 
there is no groove between the root of the nose and the forehead* 
in which it differs from the nose of the Negro. The hair is singu¬ 
larly scanty; even on the head the number of hairs is few, although 
the great coarseness of each separate hair gives a general appearance 
of thickness* The fonm of the eye is very distinctive in some 
Mongol peoples* Between the eyelids in all human beings there 
is a triangular area at the corner of the eye by the nose* knowix 
as the inner caothus. In the Mongol the upper eyelid Is often 
pulled down over the canthua so as to produce a fold extending 
on to the side of the nose* This is called the epic^thic fold. It 
gives a curious oblique, slit-like appearance to the eye* although 
the position of the eye itself is in no way different from that of 
other human beings. This epicanthic fold is found m no other 
race, and not in variably»though frequently, in the Mongol. 

As we have already seen, these and other distinctive features 
were gradually developed in this subdivision of Homo sapiens 
after it had become segregated from the rest of mankind, probably 
in China, There, too, the skin underwent a partial bleaching 
process* losing its original black* and taking on a yellow tint. 
This yellow colow is an intermediate stage in the process of 
bleaching of the primitive black, ’ivhich has been carried furthest 
in the Nordic Race. 

In the course of the segregation* groups of Mongols from 
time to time wandered out from the area of characterization, 
before the process of speciali^tion had been completed. One 
finds* for instance, near the head of the Yenesci River, people 
who are obviously hlongols but are far less specialized than the 
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Cliinaman. They differ in stature, in the form of the head, in 
the degree of flatness of the face; the nose is much less flattened, 
and ia rather like that of a typical Mediterranean. 'I'he occurrence 
of these, and other variations elsewhere, can only be explained 
by the theory that before high specialization had taken place, 
groups of Mongols had strayed away from the home of the race 
to the north, west, and south. This probably took place soon 
after the melting of the great ice barriers (Fig. 29), when Central 
Asia became free, and it was made possible for primitive members 
of the Mongol Race to come into contact there with primitive 
members of the Alpine, and even of the Nordic, Races, 

One group, at some period the date of which tve cannot even 
guess, wandered across the Rering Strait - or some land bridge - 
and so reached America. The American Indians are definitely 
Mongol, but they differ considerably from the Mongol as typified 
in the Chinese. The nose, for example, far from being flat and 
short, has a high, narrow bridge, and is of the type implied In 
the phrase * hawk-faced.’ There is abo considerable variation in 
stature. The characteristics of the American Indian are not 
dbtinctivc of the American Continent. In Central Siberia we 
find people who are almost indbtingubhablc from them. The 
American Indians arc probably the descendants of one of the 
primitive groups of Mongols who went out of the area of char¬ 
acterization before the development of the type has been com¬ 
pleted. Intermingled with their definitely Mongol character¬ 
istics, their hair, skin-colour, and fornaation of the skeleton, we 
find widespread throughout America, probably long before con¬ 
tact with Old World civilization, many Alpine peculiarities, 
in particular the form of the jaw. The assumption forced 
upon us is that the people who immigrated into America were a 
mixture of primitive members of these two races, in whom the 
Mongol strain predominated. The statement is made in some 
books that the Indian is mixed with Nordic, but there is no 
justification for this. 

The Mongol Race is found to-day in China, Manchuria, and 
Mongolia, spreading right up to the Arctic Tundra. Southwards 
it spreads down from China into Indo-China, forming the 
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imin element of Cambodia, Siam, and Burma, and to some extent 
of Assam, Mongols extend right through the Malay Archipelago, 
Japan, Formosa, and the Philippines. In Siberia the Mongol 
population is broken up by Alpine groups who have moved 
eastward through this area. 

Owing to the confusion between Mongol and Turk!, the 
statement is still made by many writers that the Astatic peoples 
who immigrated into Europe during the Christian Era, such as 
the Hungarians and Magyars, were Mongols. These peoples 
w'ere essentially Alpine, and came from Central Asia, where, 
it is true, they may have intermingled with Mongols, but were 
still definitely and predominantly Alpine, The Hungarians are 
essentially free from Alongol affinities, ajid it would be bard to find 
a people more European in type than they- Yet the statement still 
continues to be made that^ b^use the ancestors of the Mag)"ar& 
came from Central Asiat the Huiigarian5 are Mongols. \T'hitever 
mixture with MongDiian peoples may have taken place in Central 
AsUp that element was in brge measure eliminated as the people 
moved towards the w'est. 

The Mongol Race can be divided into three mam groups. 
The Southern Mongols occupy China, Tibet, and Indo-Chinap 
spreading into Assam and the southern slopes of the Himalayas 
in India. The Northern Mongob include the Manchurians, the 
Mongolians, and the Tundra peoples. Similar groups are found 
in Szechuan and Eastern Siberia. The northern Mongob differ 
from the southerners in their greater stature, their darker skin- 
colour, and less flattened faces. The nose is more prominent, 
having a far better bridge; and the cheek-bones do not show the 
extreme flatness. The type spread down the coast as far as Korea, 
where the tall, slenderly built people present a marked contrast 
to their neighbours in China. The Alongob of the Malay Penin- 
aub should perhaps be called the Proto-Malays, because the 
term -Malay' is now applied to the whole mixed population of the 
Archipelago. Or they might be termed the Alaritime or Oceanic 
Mongob. 

The Japanese are an extremely mixed people. It b probable 
that the w^hole Japanese group of islands was orlginatlv occupied 
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by a curious people known as the Alnus, who are not of Mongol 
Race. They are now restricted to SsghsUn and the north of the 
Japanese group, but evidence that they originally occupied the 
whole group of the islands is furnished fay the fact that there 
are obvious traces of them to-day in the most southern b lands - 
Lu-chu, These people are undoubtedly members of the Alpine 
Race. They must have wandered to the Japanese islands in very 
early times, and became segregated there. 

Probably the first people to invade Japan ivere tall northern 
Mongols, from Korea. These invaders pushed the Ainus pro¬ 
gressively farther and farther north. 

A third ingredient {in addition to .Ainus and Mongols) was 
added later when people of Indonesian type came in from the 
south. These were probably descended from the so-called Indo¬ 
nesians, the people who lived in the East Indies before the Malays 
intruded into the Archipelago, It is probable that in very early 
times they had wandered along the southern littoral of Asia, 
through India, indo-China, and the Malay Peninsub. In course 
of time these people, who belong to the Mediterranean Race, 
became intermingled in the Maby Archipelago with Maritime 
Mongols, and the two form the cliicf clement in that mixed race - 
the modern Malay population. 

But the people who had wandered east from the Far West did 
not abandon their roving there. Some of them moved on to 
Japan, A considerable ingredient in the composition of the 
popubtion of Japan b formed by this Mediterranean element. 
Hence we find in the inhabitants of the Japanese islands three 
main racial stocks: Ainus, Northern Mongols, and Indonesians, 
They differ profoundly from the Chinese, being radally quite 
distinct, The character of the Japanese, apart from racial inherit¬ 
ance, was originally determined by much the same sort of factors 
that moulded the character of the British people-for both were 
of necessity a seafaring people-and a nuxture of continental 
immigrants with seamen from the south. 

There are, however, some characterbtics of the Japanese 
people that we are hopelessly at a loss to explain. Take the 
question of stature, for example, W’c have said that tlie Japanese 
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are a mixture of people from Korea and people from the south. 
Of these^ the former are exceptionally tall, the latter moderately 
tall. Yet the Japanese are often diminutive in sizOp and their legs 
especially are inexplicably short and stumpy. Possibly a Malay 
element in the Indonesian invaders may be partly responsible 
for this. 

One of the most interesting problems of race is the unravelling 
of the chequered history of the Malay Archipelago. This region 
ia doubly intp{>rtant from its bearing on the relationship to the 
peopling of Polynesia. The Mediterranean Race extended right 
up the Nile Valley* through Arabia, India, Lndo-Chinat to the 
Malay Archipelago. In the course of their wanderings they became 
profoundly mixed with other racial strains. 

When we come to consider the culture of the Mongol Race, 
w^e find among the various tribes cverj' gradation of level, from 
the high state of civilization of tiie Chinese down to the almost 
complete lack of anything that can be called culture in certain 
of the American tribes ^ Tliere was clearly no racial impulse to 
build up a distinctive tj^pe of customs and beliefsp norp in fact, 
an inevitable development of any culture at aU, We shall see 
bter on that, as in the case of the Australians and the Negroes^ 
the development of civilization amongst the Chinese was inspired 
by certain alien influences; and the shape it assumed was deter¬ 
mined partly by the circumstances under which the Chinese were 
led to participate in the process and the abilities and oppor¬ 
tunities of the Chinese themselves. 

But it is Important at this stage to insist upon the considera¬ 
tion, ignored by so many modem w^riters, that the demonstration 
of the fact of the derivation of the foundation of Chinese rivilba- 
tion from Elam and Sumer does not imply any close racial 
kinship between the peoples of Eastern and South-Western Asia. 
Although in the very distont past the ancestors of aU living people 
were sprung from one community, which may conceivably 
have dwelt in Mesopotamia, it would be a profound error to 
regard the population of Mesopotamia in the third millennium 
the time when Chinese civilization was probably born in the 
Shensi province) as Mongolian: and it w^ould be almost equally 
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mistaken to call the people of Shensi Mesopotamian, even if it be 
admitted as conceivable that a few ELimite prospectors might 
have got as far s$ China at that time. 

These are questions that can be discussed more profitably 
after the other three races of mankind have been mentioned. 


The Meditehrameak Race 

The Mediterranean Race occupies a territory that probably 
includes the original home of the species iapiffis. The term 
^Mediterranean' was introduced more than thirty years ago by 
the Italian anthropologist. Professor Giuseppe 8ergi. To him, 
more than any one else, are we indebted for clearly distinguishing 
this race from the other racial ingredients in the population of 
Europe. The race had been identified long before him, and was 
commonly known as Tberic,’ His achievement was to call atten¬ 
tion to the fact that it was far more widely spread through the 
world than had been reaUted before. When archaologists first 
began to define the difference between the men of the Old 
and New Stone Ages, it was recognized that the earliest in¬ 
habitants of Britain then known were a Neolithic people, who 
were described as ‘Iberic’ in race. This name was given to the 
people we now* call Mediterranean, and tvas used because these 
people were believed to have come from Spain to Britain in 
very early times. The merit belongs to Sergi of pointing out that 
people of this type agree in the main with the original popubtion 
found round the whole littoral of the Mediterranean, and pre¬ 
served to-day in the greatest purity in islands such as Corsica 
and Sardinia, and also in Southern Italy, and in fact the greater 
part of the Mediterranean coast, 

Collecting all the available evidence, he put forwrard the 
claim that this race occupied not only all the shores of the Medi¬ 
terranean, both north and south, and the Levant, but also 
Northern and Eastern Africa and Western Europe, including the 
British Isles. We now know that long before them there were 
other primitive types living in Western Europe. Many hundreds 
of thousands of ysrs ago men of the Piltdown type were Using 
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lA Western Europe. Later cmne members of the Heidelberg, ami 
later still the Neanderthal tj'pes. Then, or possibly even earlier, 
Came men of a curiously enigmatic type, of which we Icnow nothing, 
except what we can learn from the fossil skull found at Lloyd's 
in the citj' of London in Then a series of primitive types of 
modern men found at Paviland in Wales, Kent’s Hole in Devon¬ 
shire, and the Aveline Cave in Somerset, prove that there were 
many dwellers in England long before the coming of the so* 
called Iberie people. 

However, to return to Sergi’s work, he found that the Medi- 
terranean ^ple extended up the Nile Valley, through Abyssinia 
and Somaliland to the Equator, and he made the su^estion that 
possibly the home of the race was in East Africa. Thus the term 
‘Mediterranean’ is not the most appropriate designation. The 
peoples of Arabia, and many of the inhabitants of Palestine and 
Syria, conform in all essential respects to the Mediterranean type. 
The earliest inhabitants of Mesopotamia, the Sumerians, were 
members of the Mediterranean Race. Further cast, people of this 
race form the main element in Persia, mixed in the south with 
a Negroid in the north with an Alpine strain. Still further 
in India, the predominant element in its teeming population 
is undoubtedly identical in type with the Mediterranean element 
m Europe and Africa. The skin-colour of the Indian population, 
however, differs from that of the ordinary' Mediterranean, owing 
partly to the fact that the original population of India was made 
up of Pre-Dravidians or Proto-Australians, and probably in pan 
to the stream of Negroes who passed through India when migrat¬ 
ing from Afn^ towards Melanesia. The physical characteristics 
of the population of Southern India reveal a considerable amount 
of a^xture with Australian and Negro strains, but nevertheless 
both m the ancient aud modern people, Mediterranean char¬ 
acteristics predominate. In the North-West, mixture wdth the 
^pine Race has taken place, and in the North-East with the 
longols - in fact, the hill tribes are mainly of Mongol stock 
^th some adrmxture of Mediterranean. The early population of 
Indo-Chma, the Malay Peninsula, and the Malay Archipebco 
was not Mongo] but of the same racial type as the Meditcrran^, 
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possibly superimposed on earlier Australian and Negro iruErarits, 
In the early centuries of the Christian Era, mariners from the 
Malay Archipelago ventured out into the Pacificp and conveyed 
Xq the distant islands of that ocean their first settlers. Hence the 
Polynesian population consists of a mixture of races, Including 
Indonesian members of the Mediterranean Race^ somewhat 
mixed with Alpine and later with Mongolian elements- 

Many anthropologists have been puzzled by the fact that the 
population of Easter Island is more Melanesian than Polynesian* 
When one considers that the Melanesians were not such venture* 
some sailors as the PolyncsisjiSt and probably only reached new 
islands when they were swept by the forces of Nature out of their 
course, while the Polynesians built ships that would carry 250 
to 300 people, and could stay at sea for five months at a time, it 
seems probable that the presence of Melaneaians tn Eastern 
Polynesia must be due to the Polynesians. In the course of their 
navigations they probably recruited people from Melanesia from 
time to timOj and so conveyed members of Melanesian stock to 
distant islands like Easter Island- This is the only feasible working 
hypothesis to explain this geographical distribution. 

The Mediterranean b a fair-$kinned race, but is definitely 
swarthier than the Nordic Race of Northern Europe or the Alpine 
Race of Central Asia. Their skin-colour b olive browm- the eyes 
dark, with black irises. Their $tature is approximately the average 
of mankind, the men being about 5 feet 5 inches and the women 
about 5 feet, and, unlike the other race« so far discussed here, thb 
race shows surprising uniformity of statute in whatever country 
they may be Uving. We find the same figures in the earliest 
inhabitants in the Nile Valley as in the Neolithic Englbhman or 
the modem Webhman, Egj'ptian or Indian. We find the same 
uniformity in their other physical characteristics. The head b 
long and narrow, the proportion of the breadth of the skull to the 
length being on the average about 70 per cent. The shape of the 
head is distinctive. The eyebrow^ ridgies are usually insignificant. 
The back of the head tends to become prominent, and the skull 
and the skeleton generally are characteriaed by a lack of robust¬ 
ness. The hair is always brown or black, arid neither straight nor 
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curly. As regards the development of the beard, most of the 
Mediterraneans have a small tuft of hair on the chin and little 
hair on the cheeks. 

In their portraits of themselves, the earliest Egyptians used to 
exaggerate this little chin-tuft, and eventually, after inventing 
the art of shaving, took to using an artificial beard to exaggerate 
this racial peculiarily. People conforming to the Mediterranean 
type are still found in the British Isles, especially in South Wales, 
Cornwall, and the islands, along the west coast of Scotland, as 
well as in Ireland, particularly in Western E>anegal and some of 
the islands off the coast of Connaught. The oval, graceful face, 
black eyes, and dark hair and chin-tuft beard are seen as clearly 
in these people as in inhabitants of the Mediterranean area. The 
race is, in fact, characterized by such a singular uniformity that 
it is often difficult to distinguish members of one area from 
those of another. 

The Early NeoUthic inhabitants of Britain were not alt of 
pure Mediterranean Race. After the melting of the great ice 
barrier in Turkestan, members of the Alpine Race were free to 
wander south, where tliey intermingled freely with the Mediter¬ 
ranean Race in the regions around the Black Sea and south of the 
Caspian, In particular, .\sm Minor and Syria were flooded with 
broad-headed men of Alpine Race. The invention of ships led to 
an even more considerable admixture with Alpine stock in the 
maritime populations in the Eastern Mediterranean and its 
islands, and eventually this process spread to the west as far as 
Ae coast of Western Europe. Even in Britain the so-called Iberic 
immigrants in the Neolithic, and in particular the Bronze Ages, 
display increasingly pronounced evidences of admixture with 
Alpine stock, until in the Bronze Age the broad-headed people 
were so numerous as to have inspired the very misleading idea 
that the long-headed inhabitants of Britain were suddenly reolaced 
by round-headed people. 

The physical characteristics of the Mediterranean Race are 
on the whole, primitive. There k no distinctive specialization 
of the hair, of the skeleton, or of the architecture of the skull 

The race retains far more of the primitive character than either 
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the Nordic or the Alpine people do> In association ydth. thisp we 
find that it occupies what is assumed to be the original home of 
the species* Studying a series of different mammals belonging to 
any given natural Order, it is found that those which wander 
away from thcir original home and become subjected to new 
envimnmenta and new conditions of life, new food to search for^ 
and new dangers to overcome, are more rapidly transformed than 
those that stay at Kome« This, of course, b not surprising since, 
when they are suddenly exposed to new^ circumstances, they 
must adapt themselves if they arc to survive. In the same way 
the Mediterranean Race^ which seems to have remained in the 
original home of Homo siipiens^ had less need to become specialized 
in diverse ways than perhaps any other existent membeta of the 
specica. In making this suggestion! which obviously is tentati^'ep it 
is important not to overlook the considerations that such stabiliza¬ 
tion could only have been effected after the two black races ^ 
Australian and Negro p had become separated respectively on the 
east and south-w est of the cradle of the species * be fore being 
pushed further towards Australian and Equatorial Africa by the 
expansion of the Mediterranean Hacc^ 

The tentative hypothesis just suggested seems to come into 
direct conflict with the evidence provided by such a race as the 
Mongols. It has already been suggested that China, being the 
only territorj' in Eastern Asia which during the Glacial Epoch 
was free from icc, and not occupied by other peoples, must have 
been the area in which the race developed Its peculiar physical 
characteristics* The less specialized branches of the race must 
have wandered out from the area of characterization before the 
process of differentiation of t>^pe tvas completed. 

We know more of the historj^ of the Mediterranean Race 
than any other people^ because the earliest records that have come 
down from antiquitj^ are Egyptian and Sumerian^ snd the most 
abundant and most illuminating archseological data are provided 
by Egypt;, Sumer, Elam, Crete, Syria,, Palestine, and Asia Minor, 
all of which w'ere occupied by the Mediterranean Race with, 
except in the earliest phases, more or less Alpine admixture. 
When the claim for the superiority of the Nordic Race is 
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advanced with uncritical enthusiasm, it is well to remember that 
the Mediterranean people were the inventors of our civilization. 
Whether we consider Egj'pt, Babylonia, or Syria as the home 
of civiliaation, there is no room for doubt that the pioneers were 
of Mediterranean Race. The Nordic Race, which has played an 
obtrusive part in developing and spreading abroad civilization 
during the last thirty centuries, did not take any part in the task 
of creating it. The foundations of civilization were laid down for 
all time by members of the Mediterranean Race during the thirty 
centuries of arduous toil, in association with members of the 
Alpine Race, before any of the blond nomads of the north played 
any part whatever in the process. 

Until the year 1894 nothing was known of the early history 
of Egypt prior to the building of the Pyramids, which began 
about 2800 B.c. But in 1894 a series of graves discovered 
that proved to be not only earlier than the Pyramid-builders > but 
to date back to before the Fim Dynaaty. The First Dynasty came 
into existence when Upper and Lower Eg)'pt were associated 
as a dual kingdom, at a time that is commonly admitted as 
about 34CH3 B.c. The range of possible error is a single century 
more or less, making the possibilities 3500 to 3300 b.c. These 
figures are not accepted by all, but the majority of the leading 
Egyptologists agree that there is evidence to justify this date* 
The graves that can be proved to be earlier, and are ^ecagni^ed 
as P redynastic, may be at least five, or possibly as much as 
ten, centuries earlier than 3500 Hence we are justified in 
assuming the date 4000 (or possibly 4500 B.c.) for the earliest 
human events in the Nile Valley the age of which wt can guoss* 

Within the last five years claims have been made for the 
existence of a still earlier phase of culture in Egypt, to which the 
name "Badarian' baa been applied. It cannot be too emphatically 
impressed upon the reader that so far no evidence that lends 
adequate justification for so remote a date has been forthcoming. 
It seems that the Badarian as an intrusive culture probably came 
from Nubia at a more recent date than the earliest Predynastic 
phase in Egypt* UntU about 3000 B,c, the population of Egypt 
was composed of members of the Mediterranean Race, who were 
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freer from admixture with other strains than almost any other 
known population. This people occupied not only Egypt, but 
the Nile Valley up to the Sudan, where it was still free from 
Negro admixture. There were also people of Mediterranean 
stock dwelling in Abyssinia and Somaliland. If we turn to study 
the evidence from CretCj which was the centre of a high civiliza¬ 
tion built up somewhere about 3000 e.c. (that is, after sea¬ 
going ships were invented to take people to the island ~a condi¬ 
tion obviously essentia] for the introduction of both population 
and culture), ivc find that here also the original Inhahitants were 
Mediterranean, and conform in every respect to the Mediter¬ 
raneans in Egypt. 

Passing to Southern Mesopotamia, to the original inhabitants 
of Sumer, who were the predecessors of the Babylonians, we know 
less of these, because the skeletons found here are rarer and less 
well preserved than in Egypt, where, in the dry desert sands, 
not only skeletons, but complete bodies were found (preserved 
by a process of desiccation long before mummilication had been 
introduced). 

Very divergent opinions were expressed as to the racial 
affinities of these people, .^t the lime {1911} when it was the 
fashion to pretend that the earliest inhabitants of Sumer came 
from the highlands of Turkestan, and were ‘Turanian' or Mongol 
in race, the writer {The Ancient EgyptiaH$\ arguing from the few 
portrait statues that had survived, expressed the opinion that the 
people were Mediterranean in race. Numerous skeletons have 
been found in Sumerian graves during the last ten years. They 
afford a complete corroboration for this suggestion made in 1911. 

Some of the Sumerian statues are obviously Mediterranean 
in type, having the narrow, oval face, with no obtrusive features, 
whereas others reveal evidence of Alpine admixture. In other 
words, there is the same sort of racial blending as was found 
contemporaneously, that is, after the time of the ^oond Dynasty, 
in Egypt. Later on, some time after the Sumerian Period, people 
of Alpine type (the variety of that race known as Armenoid), 
with broad heads, prominent noses, and full beards, became 
much more numerous, and. In fact, obtrusive. In Babylorilan 
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times sculptors began to represent their kings with great full 
beards and an C3ttreme Armenoid type of countenance. 

There is more confusion in books regarding the question 
of race in this area than in any other part of the world. One 
of the chief elements of confusion is the widespread assumption, 
repeatedly made in fiagrant defiance of the patent facts, that all 
people in thb region commonly called Semitic represent mem¬ 
bers of the same race. 'Semitic* is a linguistic term, and cannot 
be used as a racial designation. The Arabs are a Semitic people, 
and belong to the Mediterranean Race: the Jeis's are a Semitic 
people, and belong to the Eastern branch of the Alpine Race. The 
contrast in physical type clearly indicates this difference in race. 
An old assumption, so often disproved in the past, is constantly 
being repeated even at the present time. It is claimed that the 
Semites who suddenly intruded into Babylonia (and from time 
to rime were added to the populations of Palestine and Egypt) 
were Arabs who came in from the desert and adopted a settled 
mode of life. Unfortunately for this theory, the people who 
made thdr appearance after the Sumerian period were for the 
most part not Arabs, but people of Alpine Race (Northern 
Semites). A certain number of people speaking a Semitic language 
no doubt left the desert from time to time to settle in the 
prosperous areas. But this action did not broaden their heads 
and lengthen their noses, to give them such emphatically Arme¬ 
noid traits! The Semites in Babylonia were Armenoids from Syria. 

A study of these facts throws into relief the importance of 
the Mediterranean Race in the inauguration of civilization. 
Civilization bad already assumed its distinctive features in Egypt, 
Sumer, Syria, and Crete long before people of Alpine or Nordic 
Race had made their way into the area. It is claimed by several 
influential writers that the Negro and Mediterranean Races are 
specialized branches of the same stock. The Mediterranean 
people are primitive in type, and occupy a territory adjoining the 
area of characterization of the Negro. But the latter retain primitive 
features (such as skin-colour) which the Mediterranean Race has 
lost, and acquired certain distinctive specializations which the 
former has not developed. The two races are quite distinct. The 
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cr^phnatioit of the corifusion into which writers like Professor 
RipJcy have fallen is to be sought elsewhere. The Hamites^ 
members of the Meditciranean Race, dwelling in Nubia and East 
Africa, have for many generations intermingled with Negroesp so 
that their skin has assumed the black colour of die Negro Race. 
Whether there were Negroes in this area in the very early times we 
have been discussing it is impossible to say. It is probable that 
they lived in the tropical belt* and did not come into contact ^vith 
the Hamitea until a relatively recent period. In studying the 
ancient remains in Nubiap we find no trace of Negroes till late 
in the time of the building of the Pyramids^ which is well into 
the third millennium. The Nubians to-day are almc^t uniformly 
blacky but they rarely show the Negro type of hair or nose. The 
whole population has become permeated with Negro influence* 
but they still conform far more closely to the original Egyptian 
(Mediterranean) type than to that of the Negro, 

Some of the people of die Nile Valley call themselves Arabs» 
and this has greatly misled many anthropologists, for most of 
them are Arabic only in language. 

’We have seen that there is the greatest unifonntty in the 
Mediterranean Race; but it is not so great that one cannot tell 
the -Arab from the Eg>^ptian, the Egyptian from the Libyanp and 
all of them from the European representatives of the race* There 
is very slight admixture of Arab blood in the veins of the 
Eg}'ptians, because when the Arabs conquered Egypt there was 
only a relatively slight immigration of-Arabs* When the Egjptians 
were converted to Is lam, they took to calling themselves Arabs, 
to emphasize their Mohammedan ortliodoxy. The Copts, who 
are considered the representatives of the pure Egyptian Race* arc, 
taken as a w^hole, less like the ancient Egj'ptians than these so- 
called 'Arabs.^ Occasionally, it is true, Copts may reveal the 
old Egyptian traits with amazing fide 1 it)% But more often they 
show evidence of Alpine admixture. Being Christians* they have 
intermarried w'lth people of the same religious faith as themselves 
from the neighbouring countries* witli Syrians* *Armenian3, people 
of extreme Alpine type* So that the so-called * Arabs" have retained 
the physical characters of pure Egyptians far more generally 
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than the Chnstian Copts, who call themselves the descendants 
of the andent Egyptians. 

These are the essential facts cooceming the Mediterranean 
Race. Certain other points will be dealt with when we come 
to the consideration of the Nordic Race, and the relationship of 
these two before the great wedge of Alpine people came into 
Europe and pushed the one to the south and the other to the 
north. 

The Aipine Racb 

The Alpine Race is by no means confined to the Alpine region 
in Europe, nor does it show^ as the name suggests, any special 
partiality for mountainous country. Several distinguished antliro- 
polo^sts have been misled by the symbolism of the name into 
speculating on the conne^on bertveen an Alpine habitat and 
the broad-headedness of the Alpine Racel The vast majority of 
Alpines, however, are to be found, not in the mountainous 
regions, but in the great plains of Russia and Siberia. 

As its name implies^ this race is also found in certain highland 
areas in Europe —in Switzerland, and in other mountain regions, 
not necessarily Alpine in character, such as the centra] plateau of 
France, the low plateaux of Brittany, Bavaria, Savoy, and on the 
eastern side of the Adriatic Sea. The population of the Balkans 
and Asia Minor is predominandy Alpine. But the race is found in 
greatest numbera in the Russian Plain* and these Alpines of the 
Plain extend far Into Asia* through Siberia and Turkestan* The 
Turki people are predominantly Alpine. In more limited numbers, 
Alpines are found in certain places along the shores of the Indian 
Ocean, in India and Indonesia^ Skulb from certain Pacific Islands 
and America establish the fact that the influence of admixture 
with people of Alpine type can be detected throughout the 
Pacific area, including the western coaat of both the Americas. 
This migration must not be confused with the infiltration of Alpine 
people into America from North-Eastern Asia by way of the 
Bering Strait and the Aleutian Islands. A group of relatively pure 
Alpines, the Hairy Ainus, exist to-day in North-Eastern Asia, 
in the Northern Islands of the Japanese group. 
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SoiTie ytafs ago a Gennariy antliropologist, the lat-e Professor 
von Luschan of Berlin, gave the name “Armenoid' to certain 
Alpine peoples found in greatest numbers and purity in AnatoUa 
and Armenia. These people show the Alpine characteristics in 
their most accentuated form. Armenia^ however, is by no means 
the area of the uidest distribution of the Alpine type. 

In considering the physical characteristics of the Alpine 
people p two main factors must constantly be kept in mind. First, 
there is a marked contrast between this race and the other broad-^ 
headed race, the Mongol. Apart from the mere figures (cephalic 
index)^ stating the proportion of the breadth of the skull to its 
length, there is a marked contrast in form between the tw^o. 
We have only to compare the flat face and nose of the Mongol 
with the prominent nose, heavy' jaw, and projecting eyebrow 
ridges of the Alpine to realize how vastly dissimilar they are* 
And even in their common feature, their round-headedness, there 
is a fundamental difference^ The Mongol's skull is low, and the 
broadness of the skull makes up for the lack of depth; the Alpine 
skull b high, and the broadness Is associated with flattening at the 
back of the head. Hence w^e should not confuse the Turki with 
the Mongol Race, though there is often an admixture of Mongol 
blood in them. They are obviously and predominantly Alpine. 

The second point to be borne in mind is that great differences 
occur within the group knowm as the Alpine Race. It is Impossible 
to say whether these variations developed successively in one 
area of characterization from w^hich the Alpine moved out at 
various tithes; or whether they represent local modifications 
developed in certain areas after the people had left their area of 
characterization. Stature is one of the most variable elements. 
One group living near the eastern shores of the Adriatic Sea, 
in the Balkan Peninsula, are so unusually tall that Dr. Deniker of 
Paris suggested making a separate race for their reception. He 
proposed the name 'Dinaric^ for it. But if this principle were 
recognized we should have to split up the Negro Race into half a 
dozen, for both the Shilluk and the Pygmies, the Bushnmn, 
the Melanesian, and the Andamanese would have to he differen¬ 
tiated from the African Negroes of more ordinary stature. 
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Iq the Armenian^ Alpine characteristics arc found in their 
most extreme form. The head is high and broadp and flattened 
at the back: the nose i& exceptionally large and prominent^ with 
a high narrow bridge^ and there Is a general hea^’incss in cast of 
countenance. The jaw of the Alpine is distinctive, both on account 
of its massiveness, which is in great contrast to the delicately 
made Mediterranean jaw, as well as by reason of its fonti^ its 
pecubarly high ramus. The orbits, also* are distinctive* being 
large* high* and square in shape. The skeleton is extremely 
massive and robust in build. The stature is usually short, but* as 
we have already seen in the case of the 'Dinaric^ Alpines* it is 
subject to a wide range of variation. The Alpine shows a greater 
tendency to development of fat than any other race. Taken as a 
whole, they are the hairiest people still existing on the earth: 
in partJculaTp they generally show a very full development of 
beard* 

The earliest evidence we have of members of the Alpine 
Race may possibly be the relatively broad-headed people vrho 
came into Europe from the East during the Upper Palseolithic 
Period* bringing with them the new and delicate technique in 
flint-work known as Solutrean (Fig. 27* p. 99). But w^e are on 
more certain ground» both as regards the identification of race 
and the estimate of age, when ’we consider a group of Alpine 
people who began to percolate into Eg>^pt during the Second 
D}ma$ty, and to form a very considerable element in the aristo¬ 
cracy of Lower Egypt during the Pyramid Age. That round- 
headed people were living in Syria at the beginning of the Dynastic 
Period is shown by the portrait of a captive* with definitely 
Armenoid characteristics p depicted on an ivory from a First 
Djnasty tomb. Similar people began to come into Egypt itself 
at about 3000 B,c. The Predynasttc Egyptians w^ere slight* small¬ 
boned men of pure Mediterranean type. Among the Second 
Dynasty remains* however* certain skeletons show' features of a 
different character. By no possibilit)' could these traits be re¬ 
garded as modifications of the Mediterranean type. The peculiarly 
high ramus of the jaw^ in itself w as enough to show' that the alien 
influence was Alpine. The head is loftier and flatter at the back> 
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the cranial capacity is definitely greater, averaging 1500 c.c., Vfhile 
that of the Predynastic people averages only 1400 c.c. Another 
ntimta i-alta hlff difference is revealed in the shape of the orbits. 
The orbits of the Mediterranean people arc flattened and ellipti¬ 
cal; the top of each orbit is relatively horizontal for some part of 
its length. In the Alpine the orbits are square, and show a 
dragging downwards and ouiw'ards. ^Fhis distinction in the shape 
of the orbits was very noticeable in the Giza remains of the 
‘alien’ type. Evidence of the existence of Armenoid people in 
Mesopotamia has also been found. Hence we may safely conclude 
that from about 3000 B.c. onwards, there was a movement of 
Alpine people southwards into Syria, Egypt, and Mesopotamia. 

Although the Alpine type was found In considerable numbers 
at Giza, it must be remembered that their coming into Egypt 
did not change the culture in any fundamental vray. The general 
trend of development continued in the same way as before. 
Funerary architecture, for instance, was in no way modified, but 
continued to develop on the old lines until it reached its climax 
in the Great Pyramids of the Fourth Dynasty. 

It will naturally be asked wiiy the Alpine should have 
come into Egyp^ time. We know that, at the time of the 

admixture, the Egyptians were tracking with, or rather ex¬ 
ploiting, Syria for the purpose of obtaining timber, resins, and 
other materials. Hence it is possible that it was in Syria the 
first contact between Alpine and Egyptian was made. But we know 
no naore than tlus. The evidence w'e have shows us that similar 
movements of Alpine peoples were taking place on a larger scale 
into Mesopotamia, and perhaps also into India, to judge by the 
portrait statue recently found in Sind. 

While there can be no doubt that these aliens in Eg>'pt be¬ 
longed to the Alpine Race, yet their skulls are not of the very 
broad-headed type- 'Their cephalic index varies between 75 and 
77, while an index of over 8o is not unusual in the Alpine Race. 
We must place them, therefore, among the 'raesocephalic 
peoples rather than amongst th* broad-headed. In other char¬ 
acteristics, however, they are too definitely Alpine for there to be 
any room for doubt as to their race. Perhaps they were the earliest 
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strain of Alpine peoplep in whom the extreme brachycephaly 
had not developed^ They are the earliest knoT^Ti members of 
the Alpine Race to be certainly identi6ed« Possibly the process 
of specialization had not yet been carried quite so far as it has in 
such relatively recent members of the race as the round-headed 
peoples of Europe in the Bronze Age* and the modem Anmenians 
and Turks. 

The fact that there were movements into Egypt, Syria^ 
Mesopotamiaj and India at some time in the third millennium 
B.c. suggests that the area of characterization of the Alpine 
peoples was in some centrally placed spot to the north of this 
region. In correlating these facts with the present distribution of 
the Alpine RacCp the conclusion is forced upon us that the area of 
characterization of the Alpine people must have been somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of Turkestan. The conditions in the remote 
Glacial Epoch were such (Fig. zg, p. in) as to form a secluded 
area in which such specialization might ivell have taken place. 
During the Glacial Epoch the plateaux of Armenia, Persia, and 
Asia Minor were covered with ice sheets. At the same time a great 
inland seSp which has since disappeared, lay between the Aral 
and Caspian Seas, and there was, in all probability, either water 
or marsh and tundra conditions, extending from the Caspian 
up towards the Arctic. Turkestan was thus effectively cut off on 
all sides, if we assume this to be the original home of the Alpine 
Race, no gre^t difficulty presents itself in explaining the present 
geographical distribution of its members and what little Is known 
of its early history. 

In post-GIacial times Alpine peoples must have entered 
the highland zone to the south of Turkestan* from which, some 
lime before the third millennium* the outward movements already 
mentioned took place^ To the west, Alpine peoples moved along 
the plain to the south of the Ural MoimtainSp occupying the great 
lowland of Russia* while to the east they spread far into North- 
Eastern Asia, and probably added its contribution to the popula¬ 
tion of the New World. 

When,at a much later period in their historv, people of the 
Alpine Race moved into Europe, they exerted a much more 
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obtrusive cultural Influence than they did elsewhere. In Egypt 
the newcomers found a culture far superior to their o^su^ to which 
they had nothing to add: the lines of deveJopment had already 
been laid down* When they went into Europe they brought with 
them a new and superior culture, the knowledge of the use of 
bronze^ in virtue of which they were able to exert a far-reaching 
influence and inaugurate a new epoch* Still later, Alpine people 
developed a culture based on the working of iron; spreading 
westwardss they again introduced a new culture into ’Western 
Europe* that of the Celts. Here we see the importance of making 
a clear distinction between race and culture. In one region an 
immigrant people make no important change in the life of the 
area; in another, people of the same race effect a fundamental 
change, in virtue of the fact that their culture was superior to 
that of the indigenom population k 

in later times new racial ingredients were added to the 
population of Southern Europe. Specially important were the 
Nordics, who, it is often supposed, were able, in virtue of their 
militaiy^ organization, to dominate and drive out of the plains 
large numbers of the Alpine population. According to this theoryp 
the concentration of people of Alpine Race in the highlands is to 
be explained by the fact that the Nordics did not penetrate into 
the upland countl:y^ The highlands, reinforced with Alpine 
stockp have remained predominantly broad-headed to the present 
day* The Russian Plain, to which the Nordics came only in small 
numbers, has maintained its original Alpine population. 

The members of the Alpine Race who made their way into 
India are ^mesocephalic^ in type, like those who came into Egypt 
in early times. The name 'Maritime Armenoid^ has been eug- 
ge$ied for this class of Alpine, because they played an obtrusive 
part in the great sea-adventures which began in the Eastern 
Mediterranean before 3000 b.c. Perhaps thia may afford an 
explanation of the presence of isKilated groups of this Alpine 
type in distant parts of the world* such as the Todas in Southern 
India, the Morion in the Chatham Islands* and a definite Alpine 
strain elsewhere in Polynesia, The members of the Mediterranean 
Race, who form the basis of the Indonesian and Polynesian 
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populations, are considerably mixed with the same tj'pe of Alpine, 
and to a lesser degree with Mongols and Melanesians. This fact 
becomes more interesting when we realize tliat in the population 
of Central America there are definite traces of Alpine influence. 
Tiicse do not occur very frequently, but they are unmistakably 
^Maritime Armenoid' In character. The conclusion we must 
draw from these facts Is that in the drift of population from w'est 
to east along the southern littoral of Asia, and out into the Pacific 
Ocean, there has been an appreciable Alpine element, which has 
left indelible traces in the physical characters of the people in 
India, the East Indies, Oceania, and America. 


The Nordic Race 

We still have to consider the last of the six races - the Nordic. 
But before we discuss the race itself, there are several important 
points to be mentioned. 

It is essential once more to protest against the use of the term 
‘Caucasian,* which is applied to the peoples of Europe, and to 
some peoples in Asia who are akin to them. It was introduced 
more than a century ago by the earliest scientific anthropologist, 
Blumcnbach. In i8ii he made the first serious attempt to classify 
the races of mankind. As he happened to have in his collection 
certmn skulls from the Caucasus, w'hlch displayed a very definite 
contrast to the Alongolian and Negro types, he took these as the 
type of the inhabitants of Europe and c^led the race Caucasian. 
During the last twenty years it has come to be recognized by 
serious anthropologists how confusing and misleading the use of 
this term is. During recent years, however, there has been an 
attempt to revive it as a useful, if not strictly scientific expression. 
In America, where problems concerning the distinction of black 
and white people are, ‘like the poor, always with us,' it has been 
found convenient to use the word ‘Caucasian’ (in the sense of 
people of European extraction) to denote white people as opposed 
to Negroes. And as a large proportion of anthropological literature 
Comes front America, it is not surprising that the term has been 

re-adopted by some of the less critical writers in England. But 
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the use of the ivord. from a scientific point of view* promoter 
confusion. For, in speaking of a Caucasian Race* three peoples 
are included who present an obvious contrast to one another - a 
contrast, indeedt which is as definite^ if not so great in degree, as 
that between the white peoples and the Mongol, Negro, and 
Australian races* In the Alpine Race we find the broadest-headed 
people in the world; people of Mediterranean Race are among 
the longest-headed race still living. The Mediterranean Race is 
least well equippedwidi a hairy'coat; the AJpine,takingthe popula¬ 
tion as a whole, is the hairiest race now living, even if occasionally 
an Australian aborigine may be still more hirsute. If we take one 
characteristic after another, we find the most profound contrasts 
between these peoplesj so that to put them all together in one 
group is quite an impossible basis for any scientific classification 
of the races* There is another factor which has led to the revival 
of the term ^Caucasian"-the realization of the fact that inter¬ 
mingling has been going on in Europe be ween the three races 
for so many thousands of years as to make it almost impossible to 
find a pure type or to give a definite racial name to an inditdduaL 
Bat this should not deter us from making an effort to define the 
definite racial traits and to assess the ingredients in any indi- 
viduars constitution. 

Another point that has a very direct bearing on the question 
of the Nordic Race is the controversy w hich came into prominence 
in the middle of the nineteenth century' concerning the Aryan 
language* When it was realized that Sanscrit and the early 
language of the Peraans belonged to the same group as Latin, 
Greek, Celtic* and all the modern European languages, excepting 
only Basque* philologists fell into the mistake* which is still so 
rife among anthropologists, of confusing language and race* 
They began to speak of an Aryan Race as w'cll as an Aryan 
language. 

Although* for example, the S^dinavians* the Bavarians, 
and the Spanish spoke varieties of the same language, it was 
recognized that this did not necessarily imply membership of 
the same race. We know, in fact, that the first group Is 
predominantly Nordic, the second Alpine, and the third 
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Mediterranean, A few individuals may sufHce to bring about the 
adoption of a new language, as, for example * Arabic in Egypt» 
without any appreciable effect upon the racial constitution of the 
population as a w^hole^ 

To some extent this controversy concerns the early history 
and origin of the Nordic people. Although it is obvious that the 
speaking of a common language docs not imply unity^ of race 
(takcp for example, the English'^spcalang Negroes in America), yet 
it is equally obvious that a particular language must originally 
have been used by the members of a particular race. 

For the past seventy years the question has been discussed 
as to which race first spoke the Indo-European language. The 
region of the Pamirs was assumed to be the home of the language, 
and it was thought that the original inhabitants of the region 
were members of the Alpine Race, although that term was not 
yet in use. This view is still very widely held. But in 1851 the 
English philologist. Dr. Latham, put forward the suggestion 
that the people w*ho first spoke this language lived in Europe 
and not in Asia. The suggestion was hotly criticized - especially 
in Germany. One Gertfian scholar described it as *thc language 
of a madman, which could only have come from an inhabitant 
of the land of cranks/ by whidi he meant England! But within 
tw'cnty years the idea had been eagerly adopted by German 
philologists^ who began to exploit it with Chauvinistic enthusiasm. 
Germany was claimed to be the home of the Nordic Race and the 
Indo-European, or, as it was called, "Indo-Gemianic* language, 
and the inspiration of what is best in European civili»tion. 
Gobineau^s old claim that the blond people of the North represent 
a superior type of mankind was revived and pushed to the most 
extravagant lengths, regardless of the fact that the great civiliza¬ 
tions of andquity were built up by representatives of the non- 
Nordic races, both the Egyptians and the Sumerians being of 
Me^termnean Race, and what early admixture there was being 
Alpine. 

The controversy about the original home of the Nordic Race 
has been ver>^ largely mixed up with the question of the original 
home of the Indo-European language. So far aa we know, the 
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earliest members of the Alpine Race probably spoke the language 
that was known in the nineteenth century as Turanian ^ and is now 
more correctly called Turki. This was the language of those 
Alpines who made their w^ay into Europe in hbtotic times* The 
Mediterraneans spoke either Hamitic, in the West* Of Semitic, 
in Arabia. So that no language is left for the original members of 
the Nordic Race^ unless we assign to them the Indo-European 
language. 

The original home of the Nordic people may tentatively 
be located somewhere in Russia^ betw^ecn Moscow^ and the Ural 
Mountains (Fig. 29p p. in). One reason for giving consent to 
the ^iew^ put forward by philolo^sts, is the fact that at the Glacial 
Epoch this region was free from ice for a sufficient length of 
time to permit its population to have developed their own dis^ 
tinctive language during their segregation. Only when the ice 
melted could they have made their way across to the West> w'hcre 
they arc found in greatest numbers to-day. After the ice melted, 
they seem to have congregated round the shores of the Baltic, 
which thus became their second home. From one group of this 
people in all probability came the language spoken to-day practi¬ 
cally all through Europep which we call Indo-European. 

Philologists have devoted an enormous amount of attention 
to the discussion of this language. 'Fhey agree that the most 
primitive form of the language is neither Celtic nor Sanscrit, but 
Lithuanian, which is spoken on the shores of the Baltic. The pre¬ 
servation of the original type is best shown In those people who 
have not wandered far from their original home* For example, 
people w ho have for many centuries accepted the folk-lore and 
superstitions in their owti country' willp when they emigrate to 
a country like Australia, and find among their fellowr-colonists 
stories that differ from their own, tend to lose them or modify 
them so profoundly that they arc unrecognistable. So people who 
have wandered away from their original home, and come under 
the influence of other languages, will modify their speech more 
than those who were left behind. Both these argumentsp and such 
facts as we have concerning physical traits, fit in well with the 
theory that the ancestors of the Nordic people became segregated 
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ia the region of Russia west of the Urals, iuici then moved to the 
shores of the Baltic. It is more probable than not that they spoke 
the Indo-European language. This gives us a consistent working 
hypothesis, but it must be remembered that all this is very largely 
speculative. To discuss the question in more detail would involve 
us in a most difficult anthropological controversy, which, at the 
present moment, is insoluble from lack of data. 

Let us now consider what is known of the early history of 
the Nordic people. The first definite evidence of people with fair 
hair, pale skin, and blue eyes is given in certain pictures in an 
Egyptian temple of Seti the Great, built in the XJXth Dynasty, 
about 1300 B.C, In this temple at Abydos, four varieties of mankind 
are represented. In addition to Egyptians, there are Negroes 
from the South, and Syrians from the East, and fair-haired, blue¬ 
eyed people from Libya, the north coast of Africa. The Libyans 
present a striking contrast to all the others. VVe cannot say what 
people of this type were doing in Libya in the thirteenth century 
B.C. The pictures have another interest for us. They are the first 
definite anthropological records made by man, or rather the 
earliest that we know', to classify all the peoples the artist was 
acquainted writh. The first evidence w^e have of the use of the 
Indo-European language is found in Syria and Asia Minor in the 
fourteenth century e.c. At about this time we hear of a group of 
people called the Mitanni, who came into conflict with the 
Syrians and the people of Palestine, and who spoke this language. 
In the course of excavations made during the past fifteen years 
records have been found written in Hittite, and, as far as they can 
be deciphered, they appear to include the names of several 
gods, who were worshipped in India about a thousand years 
later. The date at which the language made its appearance in 
India is not known. The earliest literature of India goes back only 
to the eighth century B.C,, but it is obvious that stories preserved 
in these Vedas are many centuries earlier, having survived as 
verbal traditions. 

Wc have further evidence from Persia. The earliest literature 
from Persia (the Acesta) is written in the Indo-European language. 
This is much later than the Rig-Veda of India, but the stories 
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belong !o the ^me cycle as the Indian ones. Hence it is probable 
that the people who made their way into India and those who 
invaded Peieia were members of the same group. 

Further evidence is to be found in the stories of Homer, 
wliich^ although not put into writing earlier than lotyo a,c.j pre- 
^rve the traditions of several centuries earlier. Here we hear of a 
falr-hairedj blue-eyed group of people known as the AchsanSp 
who are thought to have come down into Greece from the Nortli, 
This again confirms the impression that fair-haired immigrants 
made their entr)', at about the same time as the Indo-European 
languagep into Greece, North Africa, Asia Minorp and perhaps 
Persia and India, 

We thus have several suggestions which, taken separately, 
are not very convincing, but collectively form an impressive 
whole, pointing to the possibility that in the middle of the second 
millennium people with fair hair, pale skin^ and blue eyes moved 
south from some place on the north of the Black Sea and Caspian. 

For more than half a million years a series of extinct types of 
the human family were stray wanderers into Britain. But the 
earliest settled communities were members of the Mediterranean 
Race. These people introduced the practice of agriculture and 
the use of polished stone implements at a period w^hich most 
writers assign an age of about six thousand years ago or more. 
It is very doubtful however, if they arrived before 2000 E.C., 
if indeed as early* Soon after the appearance of these members 
of the Mediterranean Racc,^ and long before the close of the age of 
polished stone, Nordic people began to come into Britain from 
Northern Europe. The difference in die distinctive traits revealed 
in the skeletal remains is not easy to express m figures, as it de¬ 
pends less on actual measurements than on greater robustness of 
build. The Nordics are somewhat bigger in stature, and stronger 
in buildj and they have rather more promient eyebrow ridges. 
The form of the skull presents some analogy to the Mediterranean 
type. This similarity in type, so striking w^hen the contrast to 
the Atpine Race is considered, has prompted some anthropologists 
to suggest that the Nordics are aimply a group of the Medi¬ 
terranean RacCp who wandered into the North, and had their 
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skin bleached by the colder climate! The stoiy is not quite so 
simple as that; but there is undoubted evidence that the Nordic 
is far more nearly akin to the Mediterranean than to any other 
group of the human family. 

It has been suggested that the remains of a pre-NeoIithic 
culture found at Magicmose a couple of decades ago represent 
the earliest traces of the Nordic Race. If we are right in assuitung 
that the earliest dwellers on the shores of the Baltic were members 
of the Nordic Race, the makers of the Maglemose harpoons were 
more likely to have belonged to the Nordic than to any other 
race: but we have no evidence to prove it, for no scrap of human 
bone has been found in conneadon with the archaeological 
remains. 

In the south of France, just north of the Spanish frontier, 
a peculiar type of culture was found, known as Azihan. Much 
discussion has taken place as to whether this Azilian culture 
should be included in the Upper Palieolithic Period, or whether 
it should be included in the Neolithic Age, or alternately whether 
it occupies a place intermediate between the two. It is obvious 
that when a new culture is introduced into a country, unless 
the whole population is replaced, it will at first form only a very 
insignificant addition to the arts and crafts that are already 
established. The old culture will continue to be predominant 
for some time. Hence it b more convincing to regard the Azilian 
culture as the first wave of the age of the polished implements, 
rather than the surviving Palseolithic. The new factor that distin¬ 
guishes It is surely the Neohthic practices. This suggestion is 
strengthened hy the fact that the AzilJans introduced agriculture 
for the first time. Grains of barley and cherry-stones are found 
in thnr burials, which suggest that they may have been culti¬ 
vating these plants. Reference is made to this matter here because 
the Aicilian culture in the south is contemporaneous with the 
Maglemosian - both occurring at the inauguration of the Neo¬ 
lithic Age. Certain implements, small arrowheads, are common 
to both, hut in other respects they are vety different. The harpoon 
IS the favourite implement of the Maglemosians. 

Remains of both types of industry, .Azilian and Maglemosian 
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have becD found in Scotland and in certain idaads on the west 
coasti such as Colonsay^ Although we have nothing to prove that 
the people who were responsible for the Maglemose culture were 
of Nordic Race;^ the evidence of the skeletons found in British 
graves suggests that Nordio were in this region at the beginning 
of the Neolithic Age^ They have formed perhaps the chief in¬ 
gredient in the population in Britain ever since. 

People of Nordic Race form the main element of the popula¬ 
tion of Scandinavia^ and are found in large numbers in Germany^ 
especially in Saxony, in Denmark, Holland, and the British Isles. 
In France the proportion is not so greats but blonds are well 
represented in Northern Italy, and in early times-about the 
thirteenth century b.c.— members of thh race reached North 
Africa, and as Libyans attracted the attention of the artists of 
Seti 1 . From early Literature we know that members of this raee 
made their way into Greece and into Asia Minor, If we accept 
Russia a$ their original home, they must have moved eaatwarda 
as well aa aouth and w'cst, for they form a large element of the 
population of Turkestan and Central Siberia. In early Chinese 
literature w^e read of people with green eyes, who seem to have 
made a great impression on the Chinese. In the Pamirs and Hindu 
Kush, we find people with fair hair, blue eyes, and pale com¬ 
plexion, w^ho make a striking contrast with the bulk of the popular 
don. After the great barriers of ice and water w hich separated the 
homes of the Alpine and Nordic (Fig* p, J11) had disappeared^ 
there must have been a good de^ of intermingling between the 
two races. 

The question has been raised time and again as to whether 
the Nordic people are the survivors of people of the Upper 
Palceolithic Period who* w^e have seen, occupied France, Spain, 
and Britain, and differed so markedly from the modem inhabitants 
of these countries. The Cro-Magnon people were exceptionally 
tall and robustly built, and the possibility suggests itself whether 
they w'cre ancestors of the Nordic Race, who were pushed north 
by the inrush of MediEerraneans. The Mediterranean people had 
the advantage of being m possession of the early arts and crafts 
of civilkatton invented in the .Ancient East, 
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It is impossible completely to dismiss the which, how¬ 
ever, has not found acceptance with anthropologists, that the 
Nordic and Cro-Magnon peoples may possibly belong to the 
same race. It is claimed that there are sdil survivors of the Cro- 
Magnon Race to be found in the Dordogne and in the Canary 
Isles. They have dark hair and dark eyes, so that it is unlikely 
they are related to the Nordics. This fact, however, does not 
wholly exclude the possibility of relationship, as the w^hole 
tendency of modem ideas on this subject is that the fair people 
have pa$$ed through a sort of bleaching process-in other words, 
they are the descendants of people who were brunets. But the 
proportions of the limbs and the characters of the face differentiate 
these people from the Nordics. 

One of the human beings of the Upper Palaeolithic is of 
special interest, the Magdelenian skeleton found at Chancelade. 
It differs profoundly from Cro-Magnon Man. The late Professor 
Tes^tut of Lyons stated that it presented an amazing likeness to 
the modem Eskimo. This raised a number of extremely difficult 
problems, because the Eskimo is supposed to have a strong 
Mongol strain. Professor Testut made it clear that not only the 
skull but the whole skeleton showed striking resemblances. In 
the sixties of the last century , twenty years before the Chancelade 
skeleton w^as discovered, the late Sir William Boyd Dawkins 
claimed that the Eskimo people must have derived the {cw arts 
and crafts they possess, and especially their harpoons,, from the 
people of the Upper Palaeolithic Period. This suggests the possi¬ 
bility of a group of people being pushed up farther and farther 
north as the line of gladadon shifted, and taking their arts and 
crafts with them* 

The Basques, who live on the shores of the Bay of Biscay, 
partly in France and partly in Spain, raise difficult problems. 
These are in the main Mediterranean in t>pe, short in stature, 
but having disharmomc skulls,sugge 3 dve of some alien admixture. 
Their language is extraordinary, being quite unlike any other 
Language In Europe. This has been claimed by some to represent 
the Hamitic tongue, a view that may be put aside. Others regard 
it as being akin to the language of the Finns and Hungarians* 
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There is another possible view. If it be accepted th^t the people 
of Mediterranean race brought their (Hamitic) language with 
them to Western Europe^ that the Nordics brought the Indo- 
European language, which is spoken practically all through 
Europe to-day, and the Alpines a primitive form of the Tilrki 
speech, such as was spoken in their original homeland in Asia^ 
what language is left for the Cro-Magnon peoples, before the 
Celtic form of Indo-European replaced the HamJtic? Might we 
not assume that in the Basque tongue we may have evidence 
of the survival of an Upper Paleolithic language? If, as has been 
already auggcsted, the Neolithic Period began in \Vestern Europe 
only about four thousand years ago, would it not be surprising 
if no trace of the language spoken before this Period had survived? 
Celtic has been preserved in the West-in Wales, Scotland, and 
Ireland^ as well as in certain parts of the Continent, chiefly 
Brittany. We have to find a language for the predecessors of the 
Celtic-speaking peoples. May it not be Basque? This is put 
forward only as a tentative solution of one of the difficult problems 
of European history until further evidence is forthcomings 

In the course of the discussion of the Alpine and Nordic 
Races* reference has been made to the lack of any evidence to 
suggest that they had any culture of their own apart from what 
they borrowed from the dviliafation of the peoples of Medi¬ 
terranean race. The so-called Aryan culture ^ about which so 
much used to be heard thirty or fort>^ years ago, is now believed 
by certain sdiolars — especially those who have critically examjned 
and compared the earliest Literatures of Persia and Sumer--to 
have been derived from Mesopotamia, In The Evolution of tJte 
Dragon the author has oAkd attention to the evidence in sub¬ 
stantiation of this view. 

Hence we arrive at the conclusion that the building up of 
civiibadon of the world at large began amongst members of one 
race - and from them was diffused abroad. 
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PRIMITIVE MAN 

In those remote times when certain hurmo beinp first 
abandoned nomadic habits and began to create the system of 
civilization, they did not lose the memory of their former simple 
life 'when men were not worn by loih snd war and disease were 
unknown/ Even if they forgot the traditions of their own an¬ 
cestors - a very unlikely possibility in the days before the invent 
tion of writing curtailed o reliance upon memory — the earliest 
pioneers of civilization would learn frorn neighbouring peoples^ 
who were still living as primitive nomads^ to hold up the 
mirror to their own history. 

Long aftcr\vard3 the Greeks referred to the simple, happy 
life of primitive people as the 'Golden Age/ It w^as commonly 
assumed that the acceptance of the belief in this ideal life implied 
the degradation to mankind. For obviously the state in which the 
philosophers found men acrually living implied a falling away 
from the high virtues of the Age of Gold. 

During more than twenty centuries the story of the Age of 
Gold and the Theory of Degeneration have been constant causes 
of misunderstanding and confusion^ and to this day continue to 
be obstacles that interfere with a proper understanding of Human 
History* 

In his book The Idea of Progtesit the late Professor J. B. Bury 
has given a brilliant picture of the profound influence of these 
contentious issues from the time of Plato down to our ow'n times* 
After critically examining the historical evidence, this usually 
clear-sighted scholar scouts the idea of the Golden Age as a mere 
myth on the part of the Greek poets and philosophers, and as 
something for wliich no historical basis can be found. Yet anthro¬ 
pologists have provided us with the most definite evidence that 
such a condition of affairs as the poete d^cribe as the "Golden 
Age" did, in fact, exisL No amount of ridicule can possibly blind 
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u$ to the true meaning of the overn^helming of infoirnation 
which is now a\'ailable in substantiation of this conclusion! Facts 
collected by many hundreds of travellers and serious students of 
Anthropology in Africa, Asia, America, and elsewhere can no 
more be laughed out of court than Galileo's observation of the 
spots on the sun, or the rings of Saturn, 

It is obviously a matter of fundamental importance to estab¬ 
lish the truth concerning Human Nature. Hence, even at the risk 
of tedious repetition, a sufficient number of quotations from the 
actual observers of prinutjv'e conditions of human existence must 
be cited to convince the impartial reader of the evidence, what¬ 
ever interpretation of it he may adopt, 

in the development of the conflicting interpretations of 
Human History several more or less distinct factors played a 
part. For the belief in the Golden Age and Degeneration was 
genetically associated with the theory of world-cydes, and the 
idea of a culture-hero, and myths have in large measure obscured 
the essential truths in the traditions. 

The most ancient story in the world is an account of the 
rejuvenation of an old king, Osiris, known in his solar manifesta¬ 
tion as Re, who was the creator of civilization. His subjects began 
to spread reports that he was grow'ing old - a type of rumour of 
which an archaic king was particularly sensitive, as it was the 
practice to kill a ruler who was no longer able to perform the 
rituals of his office. Hence their gossip was regarded as a parti¬ 
cularly heinous form of disloyalty. This was the wickedness which 
in later ages was the essential fact in calling them ‘degenerate’ - 
what the theologians regard as ‘The Fall of Man.* For this sin 
of idle chattering the king-god punished his subjects by destroy¬ 
ing them. But if mankind was thus wholly destroyed, some 
explanation wk obviously needed of the continued presence 
of men upon the earth. They were clearly a new creation. There 
was a new' world.cycle,’in which a new’generation of men replaced 
those who formerly existed. Forgetting their disobedience, the 
old historian identified them with the simple nomads, and re¬ 
garded the Age of Gold as the age of innocence. 

The mythical accretions - and what W. S. Gilbert would 
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call the "^corroborative detair - added to thi$ story, disguised the 
fact that it contained the gertn of truth, in the tradition of the 
genial qualities of Primitive Man* of the fact that the first king 
brought this age of simplicity to an end when he created civiliza¬ 
tion, and of the further consideration that degeneration is in¬ 
evitable in all human culture unless men of insight and courage 
are continuously active in preventing it. 

It is a curious circumstance that the discrediting of the old 
Theorj' of Degeneration - concerning which scholars have been 
wrangling, as Professor Bury has showTi, for more than twenty 
centuries - should have induced anthropologists in modem 
times to deny the feet of degeneration, in spite of the eloquent 
witnesses of its reality which the ruins of ancient glories in 
Egypt and Western Asia, Cambodia, Java, and Central America, 
and of the loss of useful arts, provide, no less than the experience 
of our own forgetfulness of vital information. 

Stories of the world-cycles, of which the first was said to 
be perfect, spread in ancient times throughout the world. They 
are found in Greek and Celtic mythology, in Indian and Chinese 
legends, and in the folk-lore of the New World. Kwang-Tze, 
the follower of Lao-Tze (604-53^ bx.) in China, writing of the 
world-ages and the Taoist religion of his Master, said: 

Tn the age of perfect virtue, men attached no value to wis¬ 
dom. . . . They were upright and correct, without knowing that 
to be so was Righteousness: they loved one another, without 
knowing that to be so was Benevolence: they were honest and 
leal-hearted, w'Jthout knowing that it %vas Loyalty; they fulfilled 
their engagements without knowing that to do so was Good 
FaithAfter Fu-hi and other sovereigns disturbed the harmonies 
of heaven and earth, *the manners of the people, from being 
good and simple, became bad and mean.' 

Such stories can be found in the earlicsst traditions of most 
peoples, and they preserve the true report of the original state 
of human society. A new' realization of this amazing truth was 
deeply impressed on men^a minds at the beginning of the six¬ 
teenth century by the discovery^ of the New' World- and during 
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the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries new discoveries com¬ 
pelled scholars with growing insistence to pay attention to the 
facts of primitive life. 

It is no esaggeration to claim that the constant reiteration 
of this experience was through three centuries the most potent 
stimulus to Humanitarian inquiry. 

Sir Thomas More, Lord Chancellor of England, was bom 
ten years before Christopher Columbus discovered the New 
World. Years aftenvards, in 1516, when the imaginations of men 
were stirred by the stories of hitherto unknown lands of vast 
extent inhabited by 'gentle savages,' to use the phrase the poet 
Pope used to express a similar revelation two centuries after¬ 
wards, More wrote his Utopia to give expression to the profound 
revolution in ideas regjartUng social organizations, morals, and 
politics created by the surprising discoveries. But the full extent 
of the influence of such discoveries in compelling men to hold 
up the mirror to thcmselves, and examine, with a new instrument 
of critical discrimination, their social, moral, and religious 
principles and practices, has never been fully investigated. It is 
no exaggeration to claim that in discovering the New World, the 
way was also being prepared for the revelation of the truth 
concerning Human Nature. 

In 1517, Erasmus wrote a book which was later issued in 
English under the title The Complaint of Peace. It is a violent 
diatribe ag ains t the horrors of w'ar, of which he had constantly 
been hearing in his own country, harassed by long-continued 
fighting. It is one of those unrestrained outbursts in which pro¬ 
fessed pacifists so often display the dangers to which peace is 
exposed by the intemperate utterances of its champions. Although 
he docs not refer to the new geographital discoveries, it is unlikely 
that the intimate friend and associate of Sir Thomas More could 
have failed to be influenced in his views by the new’ vision ex¬ 
pressed in the Utopia only a year before. How else can the 
language of his description of Natural Man be explained? 

‘From nature man receives a mild and gentle disposition, 
so prone to reciprocal benevolence that he delights to be loved 
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for the pleasure of being loved, without any view to interest; and 
feels a satisfaction in doing good, without a wish or prospect of 
remuneration. This disposition to do dUinterested good is natural 
to man, unless in a few instances, where, corrupted by depraved 
desires, which operate like the drugs of Groe’s cup, the human 
being has degenerated to the brute. Hence even the common 
people, in tive ordinary language of daily conversation, denotninate 
whatever is connected with goodwill, humane; so that the word 
humanity no longer describes man’s nature merely in a physical 
sense, but signifies human manners, or a behaviour worthy the 
nature of man, acting his proper part in dvil society.’ 

A long line of philosophers from the time of Sir Thomas 
More down to modem times have had glimpses of the truth; and 
several modem historians, such as Mr. E. J. Payne (The Cambridge 
Modem History, i.. Renaissance, 1903, p, 56) and Professor Bury 
{The Idea of Progress, 1923), have referred to the profound effects 
of the new geography upon the renaissance of learning and upon 
political theory and practice. 

If the Lord Chancellor’s book had relatively little practical 
effect, there can be no doubt that it was a most potent leaven 
among learned men. His picture of an imaginary Utopia com¬ 
pelled men to revise their social and political ideas. It was not 
inspired by Plato's Republic, but was rather the result of the 
thought-provoking revelation of 3 New World inhabited by 
'savages,' who were not savage in the usual connotation of the 
word. Hence More was inspired to imagine ‘a state of society 
diametrically opposed to the aspect of contemporary Emope,’ 
His 'romance' (to quote Mr. Payne) ‘lost its hold on public 
attention as soon as headstrong enthusiasts on the Continent 
endeavoured to realize some of ita fundamental principles; but 
at a later date, through the founders of New Jersey and Pennsyl¬ 
vania, it had some ultimate effect on, as it took its motive from, 
the New World, which was beginning to stir human minds to 
their depths at the time when it was written.' 

Just as in England More was directly inspired by Columbus’s 
achievement, so also in France Montaigne’s habits of thought 
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were profoimdly influenced by the still more startling stories of 
the discoveries upon the mainland of North and South America. 

Fifteen years before Dr, W, J, Perry ('The Peaceful Habits of 
Primitive Communities/ in the Hihk^t Journal for 1917) revived 
interest in the classical stories of the Golden Age, Mr. Payne 
expressed the opinions that may be quoted in his own words: 

*No close reader of Montaigne will dispute that the con¬ 
templation of the New' World, in connexion with the events 
which happened after its discovery* greatly contributed to give 
him that large grasp of things* that mental habit of charity and 
comprehensiveness, something of which passed from him to 
Bacon and to Shakspere* both diligent students of hia writings/ 
Montaigne was bom in 1533* when Pizarro was ovemuining 
Peru. *The facts of aboriginal American history and ethnology* 
narrated by the "Conquistadores” and by other travellers, sank 
deep into his mind; and his knowledge of the New World 
not mere book-learning. As a counsellor of Bordeaux, he often 
came in contact with merchants and seamen who were famihar 
with America; but his chief source of information w'as a man in 
his own serv'ice, who had lived ten or tw^elve years in Brazil* whom 
he describes as a plain, ignorant fellow, but from whom he seems 
never to have been weary of learning at first hand. Before 
Colombo*^9 voyage the savage or "brute man" had been as little 
known in Europe, and was m fact as much of a myth as the 
unicorn or griffin. When Montaigne wrote* he had become as 
well knowTi as the Moor, the Berber* or the Guinea Negro, and 
the spectacle of a new transatlantic continent, scarcely less 
extensive than the aggregate of those Old World countries of 
which Europe possessed any definite knowledge* and peopled 
by men scarcely above the state of nature, seized the French 
philosopher with a strange fascination^ By its contrast with 
European life* it suggested some startling reflections- if 

civilisation, after all, were a morbid and unnatural grotvth? 
WTiat if the condition of man in America were that for which the 
Creator designed him? What if tho^ omnipotent pow'crs, law 
and custom, as at present constituted, were impudent usurpers, 
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destined one day to decline under the influence of right reason^ 
and to give place, if not to the original rule of beneficent Nature, 
at least to something essentially very different from the systems 
ivhich now passed under their names? Montaigne puta these 
questions very pointedly. In the Tupi-Guarani of Brazih ^ 
described by one who had know^n them long and intimately, 
he recogiiiaied nothing of the character associated with the w^ords 
“barbarous" and “savage/^ They ivere rather a people per¬ 
manently enjoying the fabled Golden Age of ancient poetry^ 
strangers to the toils, disuses, social inequalities^ vice, and 
trickeries w'hich chiefly made up civiliaed life^ dwelling together 
in vast common houses, though the institutions of the family 
were strictly preserved, and enjoying with little or no bbourp and 
no fears for the future, all the reasonable commodities and advan¬ 
tages of human hfe, while knowing nothing of its superfluities; 
refined in their taste for poetry, specimens of which were recited 
to him by tds domestic mformant, and which appeared to him 
Anacreontic in their grace and beauty: and employed chiefly in 
the chase, the universal pleasure of the human race, even in the 
highest state of refinement p* 

These ideas were the potent ferment, which, when revived 
in the eighteenth century, provoked revolution in political and 
social ideas and practices. 

The exploits of Columbusp which excited so vast an influence 
upon man's outlook, wrere themselves inspired in part by the 
interest in maritime adventure that had survived in the Medi¬ 
terranean from ancient times ^ and had been revived in Italy by 
the increasing activity of Venetian trafficking with the East. 
The irruption of the Turks into Europe, by interfering with the 
Oriental trade, compelled the people of Western Europe to seek new 
routes to the Indies, The discovery of America w-as thus one of 
the remote results of the capture of Constantinople by the Turks* 

Columbiis wa$ abo influenced by the writings of Friar Roger 
Bacon, the first systematic geographer! who lived two centuries 
before his time. Like Columbus and Montaigne^ he was in the 
habit of collecting information directly from travellet^* Like his 
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successors in geographical inquiryf ht vvas srimulated to take 
an interest in the wider field of Science and the Humanldea. 

But as so often happens in the doimin of the HuimnitieSp 
exact data often provoke a reaction that h the very antithesis of 
the meaning the man in the street sees. 

Among those who were profoundly influenced ^by^the*gco- 
graphical discoveries in the sixteenth centui^' was Francis Bacon. 
Mr. A. W. Benn has well said that 'the desperate efforts of 
apologists to whitewash Bacon are apparentiy due to a very 
exaggerated estimate of his services to mankind.^ In his Hisimy 
cf Ethics^ the late Professor Henrj^ Sidgwick speaks of "Bacon^s 
great task of reforming scientific method," which ‘left morals 
on one side." However, he quotes Bacon's saying: "It must be 
confessed that a great part of the law moral is of that perfection 
whereunto the light of nature cannot aspire"; for though this 
* light of nature* is ‘imprinted upon the spirit of man by an inward 
instinct, it b only sufficient to check the vice, not to inform the 
duty" - statements which corroborate Mr, Benn"s judgment of hb 
abtiit^\ 

Bacon, however^ was not an ethical philosopher. English 
Ethics began with Hobbes* The starting-pomt of Hobbcs"s ethical 
speculation was the idea of the law of Nature, to which the six¬ 
teenth century had directed an unusual amount of attention. 

Grotius expounded the principles of Natural Lawas applicable 
to international rebtions. Natural Law b the essential nature of 
Man, Sidgwick makes the comment that ‘the language of the 
jurists clearly implied that a period of human hbtoiy^ had exbted 
prior to the institution of civil sodet}', in tvhich men were governed 
by the law of Nature alone: it was known from Seneca that the 
Stoic Poseidonius had identified thb period with the mythical 
Golden Age, 

‘Thus there had come to be establbhed and current a con¬ 
ception of a state of Nature, social in a sense, but not yet political, 
in w^hich individuals or single families had lived side by side- 
under none other than such “‘natural lawa^" as those prohibiting 
mutual injury, and mutual interference with each other"s use of 
the goods of the earth that were common to all, giving parents 
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authority over their children, imposing on wives a vow of fidelity 
to their husbands, and obliging all to the observation of impacts 
freely entered into. This conception Grotiua took, and gave it 
additional force and solidity by using the principles of this 
Natural Law for the determination of international rights and 
dudes.' 

Commenting on the teaching of Hobbes, the founder of 
English Ethics (1640), Professor Sidgwick says; 

‘The state of Nature, tn which men must be supposed to have 
existed before government was instituted, and into which they 
would relapse if it were abolished, b indeed a state free from all 
moral restraintsi but it b therefore utterly mUerable. It b a state 
in which, owing to tveU-founded mutual fear . . 

But it b unnecessary to quote any more. It b patent that 
Hobbes was turning the blind eye to all the cstabUshed facts. 

According to Hobbes, love of power b the very essence of 
human nature. A well-governed community such as Hobbes 
contemplated would be, as A, W. Benn has lucidly explained, 
'a machine for crushing the life out of society and transmitting 
the will of a single despot unresbted through its whole extent.' 
He died before the great discoveries of Newton 'turned aw'ay 
men's minds from the purely mechanical interpretation of 
energy.’ Hobbes rejected Aristotle’s notion of sodability as an 
essentially human characterbtic. His idea of the instinct of self- 
preservation was ‘an insatiable appetite for power, leading each 
individual to pursue hb own aggrandbement at the cost of any 
loss or suffering of the rest.’ But as Benn remarks: 'Modem re¬ 
searches have shown that there are very primitive societies where 
the assumed war of all against each other b unknown, predatory 
conflicts being a mark of more advanced civilization, and the 
cause rather than the effect of anti-sodal impulses, 

‘Granting an original state of anarchy and internecine hostility, 
there b, according to Hobbes, only one way out of it, which is a 
joint resolution of the whole community to surrender their 
rights of individual sovereignty into the hands of one man, who 
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thenceforth becomes absolute ruler of the State, with muthority 
to defend its citizens against mutual aggressions, and the whole 
commtmhy against attacks from a foreign Power, This agreement 
constitutes the famous Social Contract» of which so much was to 
be heard in the next century and a half,* 

Hobbes was confusing the effects of the treatioii of the State 
System with the original conditions of mankind, ^d attributing 
to the btter the vice$ that were due to the creation of civilization. 

None of these- nor in fact, most later - philosophers seem 
to appreciate the fact that Man is by nature good and unselfish, 
and maintains these ethical virtues until the fear of aggression 
or injustice forces him to realize that he has to defend himself. 
Before the eighteenth century, e>:ccpt in the case of such wTitem 
as Erasmus and More, the appreciation of the facts of the innate 
good in man was, in large measure, due to the survival of the 
classical stories of the Golden Age, Then philosophers began to 
realize that the facts concerning the actual behaviour of primitive 
peoples, which travellers from Eastern Asia and America were 
bringing to Europe^ afforded a more definite corroboration. 

During the succeeding centuries, from time to time, philo¬ 
sophers got glimpses of tlie truth concerning Human Nature^ 
For example, in 1726 Butler claimed that 'the social affections 
are no less natural than the appetites and desires which tend more 
directly to self-preser^'ation.* 

But more often men refuse to consider the evidence, which in 
an ever-increasing stream has been growing in volume for four 
centuries. By a strange irony, those scholars who make it their 
business to discuss Human Nature are the worst offenders in 
ignoring facts. The evidence is so definite and abundant that it 
b^mes a problem of psychological interest to discuss why men 
persist in denying the fact of Man's innate peacefulness. Each 
of us know's from his own experience that his fellow's are, on the 
whole, kindly and well-intentioned. Most of the friction and the 
discords of our lives are obviously the result of such exasperations 
and conflicts as dvilization itself creates. Envy, maUce^ and all un-^ 
charitableness usually have for the object of their expression some 
artificial aim* from the pursuit of which Primitive Man is exempt* 
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Yet it b still a common belief that the nobler qualities of 
manlund are a product of civilization. No one questions the fact 
that there has been a refinement of manners and a tremendous 
increase in comfort and luxury in modem times; but it must not 
be forgotten that \^^rfare and crueltj-, injustice and brutality, are 
equally the results of civilraation, and are not natural modes of 
behaviour. All men will ^ght in defence of their livK and for the 
safeguarding of their families; but the ^us(s that provoke such 
conflicts are the results of a departure from the original Arcadian 
manner of living, 

In spite of repeated corroboration of these facts during more 
than four centuries, there 1$ still the most profound and wide¬ 
spread misunderstanding of Human Nature. In a debate in the 
House of Commons several years the leaders of all three 
Parties were in agreement on one point. Hoice it is enough to 
quote The Times' report of the then Prime Minister’s (Mr. 
Stanley Baldwin’s) statement, which equally expresses the senti¬ 
ments of the speeches delivered by Mr. Ramsay Macdonald 
and Mr. Lloyd George: 

’Very little, if anything, has been said about one of the greatest 
difficultly which they found in dealing with this question [the 
preservation of peace]. That was the lighting instinct which w'as 
a part of human nature, and he proposed to say a few words about 
that with a view to explaining how, in this view, they had to 
attempt to eradicate or at least to combat it so as to produce that 
will to peace without which all efforts by legislation, arbitration, 
rule, or otherwise must be vain. That fighting instinct in man 
was the instinct of the tiger, and it dated from his creation, and 
was probably given to him to enable him to fight for the survival 
of his speds, for the provision of space in which to faring up his 
race, and to provide food for it. They found through the agy 
that that instinct had had ftill play. They found it even among 
men whose political views could be classed as padflst. That was 
the reason why they had often found in history that men of 
pat^t views advocated policies which must, if earned to their 
logical conclusion, end in war* 
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‘He mentioned these innate characteristics of human nature 
to make them realize what difEcrulties were before them in carrying 
out a policy ^ith which cveiy one in the House was in sympathy/ 

If Mr, Baldwin had made it clear that, although Man is 
innately peaceful, he was always ready to defend his life, and 
if need be to fight to avert danger, no objections could be raised 
to his statement. But this cannot be said of the dangerous doctrine 
more recently expressed by Viscount Cecil of Chelwood. In the 
First Rickman GodJee Lecture on 'The Co-operation of Nations* 
{delivered at University College, London, in 1927)1 he gave 
expression to these amaaing views: 

‘Coincident with the growth of political ideas came the 
elaboration of social and economic institutions, and fighting 
became mrer. In purely barbarous tribes combat is endemic. The 
savage w'alks through the forest with his club or tomahawk, as 
ready to slaughter hb feI!ovv-men as he is to kiU any other animala. 
When he is organized in clans and tribes, he no longer fights his 
fellow'-clansmen or tribesmen, but still one of hh chief occupations 
consists of raids and forays on other clans and tribes/ 

When such opinions are expressed by responsible statesmen, 
no further excuse need be made for quoting at length from the 
records of travellers whose persona! testimony presents so pro¬ 
found a contrast to Lord Cecira imaginaiy picture of life among 
savages. 

In the face of these gloomy misunderstajidinp, it is a relief 
to find President Coolidge proclaiming the true gospel of anthro¬ 
pology m bi& Armiatice Address (November 1928), where he 
claimed that *peace is coming to be more and more realized as the 
natural state of mankind/ This Chapter and the following one 
will provide the evidence in substantiation of this claim. 


TfTE Biological Factor in Decent BEHAviotFR 

Before proceeding to Cite the observations of travellers on this 
baue» let us consider the biological aspect of the problem. 
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iCnowlfidgiQ of the outside world is derived from our sensory 
experience. Our sense-organs and brain provide us ^ith the 
means of appreciating two aspects of conscious experience.^We 
touch an object, for example, and in the light of previous experi¬ 
ence are able to estimate its size, its weight, its roughness or 
emnothness, its hardness or softness, and finally to distinguish it 
from other objects, and perhaps even identi^’ it as a particular 
object. This is the highly trained discriminative side of experience, 
which is made possible by a process of education involving the 
activity of the cerebral cortex. But there is another aspect of 
sensoiy experience - the mere awareness of sensations and the 
feeling of pleasure or the reverse. This affcctiv#*- ride of experience 
is innate, and b due to the activity of a part of the brain known 
as the thalamus. A new-bom child can appreciate the pleasant¬ 
ness or unpleasantness of a stimulation, such as stroking the 
skin or the appUcatlon of a certain degree of warmth; but it is 
only by experience that the child learns to recognize degrees of 
stimulation, and by comparison to interpret them. 

In the light of experience recorded in the cerebral cortex, 
the latter b able (Fig. 31, B) to control the affective activities of 
the thalamus, and so restrain too exuberant tendencies to pleasure 
or pain and the assodated emotional states. The human will b 
able to shape conduct in defiance of dbcomforts and instinctive 
antipathies. 

It must be obvious that the behaviour of any living creature 
b determined by its feelings of pleasure or aversion, and that 
discrimination comes into the process only as an influence that 
extends the range of choice by introducing the factor of past 
experience as well as the wider vbion of the present cLrcum- 
stances, and controb the innate tendencies. Keen as is the com¬ 
petition of all living creatures for the means of subsbtence and 
the maintenance of its selfish interests, in other words the pre¬ 
servation of its life, animab are not naturally quarrelsome or 
vindictive. Every keeper of animab, and in particular every one 
with experience of living creatures under natural conditions in 
the wild state, knows that even the most voracious Carnivores 
do not attack other creatures except to satisfy their hunger, or to 
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protect their own lives when attacked, or when they think they 
are in danger. As. their range of understanding is liniitsd, great 
tact is essential in handling animab, so as not to give them the 
idea they are in danger. It is obviously a matter of vital import¬ 
ance, from the point of view of survival, both in living creatures 
and in men alike, not to be quarrelsome or vindictive. Observa¬ 
tion of living creatures does, in fact, reveal a decency of behaviour 
as the normal condition. 

The instinctive activities of the thalamus, upon which the 
feelings and sentiments are mainly dependent, naturally impel 
eveiy living creature to conduct that is neither vicious nor violent. 
But any creature can be trained to be vicious; and human beings, 
in virtue of the high development of their cerebral cortex, are 
more readily educable in this, as in other respects, than living 
creatures in general. Hence, while Natural Man is 'Nature’s 
gentleman,' under more complex social circumstances, his con¬ 
ception of right and wrong is acquired from the community in 
which he is brought up. Quite apart from such acquired conven¬ 
tional (cortical) ideas of morality, there is implmted in every 
human being an innate (thalamic) sense of honesty and goodness, 
which may, however, be readily warped or distorted by the personal 
experience of the individual, in virtue of the preponderant in¬ 
fluence of the cortical control. The facts of human behaviour 
as it is displayed by Natural Man, no less than the neurological 
considerations so lucidly expounded by Sir Henry Head, should 
impress philosophers with the need for the study of the real truth 
concerning Human Nature as the basis of Ethira. But no critical 
reader of the discussions of this vital aspect of the Humanities 
can fail to be impressed by the depressing feet that philosophers 
seem to be more prone to indulgence in hair-splitting con¬ 
troversies over the meaning of what Plato and Kant wrote than 
the serious study of what living human beings feel and think. 

The Views of Philosophers 

More than two thousand years ago .'^stotle referred to tire 
kindness shown to travellers as evidence of the goodwill of 
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mankind. Many Uter philosophers admitted the truth of this. 
But Locke (in 1671), unlike Spinosa, did not believe that morality 
was natural in Man. In his Essay concerning Human UndeTstending 
he vigorously repudiated the doctrine of Innate Ideas which 
Descartes had been teaching a quarter of a century earlier. In 
this Just attack on a doctrine which has done, and is stili doing, 
infinite harm to clear thinking, he was arguing for fuller recogni¬ 
tion of the claim that all knowledge was the ou tcome of individual 
experience. But he went too far when he denied that moral 
principles were innate in all mankind. For obviously innate morality 
is a vital and essential quality. Locke’s qualification of his atti¬ 
tude at times comes very near to a clear vision of the whole truth. 
Thus he writes: 

*Nor will it be of much moment here to offer that very ready, 
but not very material answer, viz., that the innate principles of 
morality may, by education and custom, and the general opinion 
of those among whom we converse, be darkened, and at last 
quite worn out of the minds of men.' 

In 1711, Clarke attacked Hobbes’s egoistic interpretation of 
goodness as being inspired by self-preservation and pleasure, 
on the ground that such ideas could only be justified if Man was 
an isolated being. But Man is a social anima], and is dependent 
on his fellow-men for the knowledge of how to live. His social 
affections are natural. Clarke might have added force to his argu¬ 
ment if he had claimed that the social affections are not only 
innate, or, as we might now say ‘thalamic,’ but essential for the 
maintenance of the family. 

Butler assumed the existence of two inner authorities. We 
might adopt his view, and express it in the phraseology of modem 
neurology. Tire intuitive natural impulse to decent behaviour 
is thalamic, and is akin to animal behaviour. Conscience is the 
awareness of the innate natural impulse, and the feeling that it 
should be obeyed. The conscious examination of motives, and 
the witting discrimination between good and evil, is cortical - 
it is reason. Every living creature is constantly active in 
self-preservation: but w^hen man consciously formulates the 
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protection of his existence as an aim to strive after, culture is 
bom. So with mora1$« Consciousness of the impulse to do right 
is what we call conscience. 

Two years before the publication of Adam Smith’s Theory 
of Moral SeniimeTits, Price, the English philosopher most nearly 
akin to Kant, published his Revtae of the Chief Questions and 
Diffiadties of Morals {1757), in which he says: ‘There is not 
anything of which we have more undeniably an intuitive per¬ 
ception than that it is right to pursue and promote happiness 
for ourselves aa for others. But, as Professor Sidgwlck explains, 
he agrees with Butler that gratitude, veracity, fulfilment of 
promises, and justice are obligatory, independently of their 
conducive ness to happiness.' 

Belief in what Professor Sidgwlck called the 'happy ignorance, 
simple virtues, and transparent manners of uncultivated men' 
seems, however, to have been as distasteful to philosophers in 
the eighteenth century as it is at the present time. Even as early 
as 1739 Hume was protesting (in his Treatise on Human Nature) 
that justice, veracity, and fidelity i^’ere all ‘artificial virtues* due 
to civilization, and not belonging to man in his ‘ruder and more 
natural condition.’ This disregard of information acquired by 
direct obscrv'ation of Natural Man (which, it should not be for¬ 
gotten, was responsible for starting this fire of controversy in the 
sixteenth century, and, by adding fresh fuel, in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth, to keep the confiagradort going) illustrates the 
profound difference between the methods of science and philo¬ 
sophy. Hume was not at liberty to express such opinions, seeing 
that there were facts, accessible to direct study, which were 
fatal to his opinions. Any theory of ethics that ignores the innate 
qualities of primitive men must necessarily come into conflict 
with the truth. For no interpretation of human character can 
possibly conform to the principles of scientific inquiry unless the 
justice, veracity, and fidelity' of natural men b admitted as a fact 
of observation, and any departure from such innate morality as the 
result of some specific interference, phi'sical, psychical, or social, 
with the natural process. In the seventeenth and eighteenth century 
many philosophers did seriously attempt to base theirethicaltlieories 
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on the observed facts* A century ago Dugald Stewart expressed 
the opinion that there b in the human mind^ independently of 
calculations of utility* a natural and instinctive love of truth, 
and the impulse to sincerity in men's mutual communications. 

But, unfortunately p this fundamental consideration b not 
only ignored^ but often vigorously denied* Several leading scholars 
of the present generation have ^wtten large treatises on the evolu¬ 
tion of morabp which not only ignore the conaideration that 
decent behaviour b an innate human quality* but express pro¬ 
found amazement that Natural Man should display moral 
qualities! Neveithelesa they brush aside this record as an irrek- 
vant and curious eccentricity* without realbing that they are 
stultifying their arguments by failing to recognize the funda¬ 
mental principle of human behaviour. 

Primitive Man 

The recognition of the fact that the practice of agriculture 
b the foundation of civilization provides a criterion for the de¬ 
finition of what we understand by the word 'primitive/ In his 
treatise on J 7 je Children of the Sun^ Dr. W. J. Perry has applied 
the term * Food-Gatherers^ to those simple nomads who have not 
adopted any devices* cither of farming or cattle-breeding* for 
securing a more abundant and rebable supply of food. Those 
who practice agriculture and other methods for increasing the 
resources of animal and vegetable food he calls * Food-Producers/ 

The Food-Gatherers five mainly on the outskirts of the world, 
far from the great centres of d^tiUzation, In some cases they 
occupy countries* such as Australia p that reveal Uttle trace of a 
higher civilization. Others dwell in territories that formerly were 
visited or are now occupied by peoples with an advanced civiliza¬ 
tion* Their dbtribution is world-wide p for in addition to Australia 
they are found in Africa, India, Malaya, Indonesia* and America^ 
Although they breed animals to provide food, and are not* strictly 
speaking, simply Food-Gatherers, it b convenient to refer to the 
lowly reindeer kcepcis of Northern Siberia and Europe in this 
discussion of Primitive Man^ The primitive populations include 
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the Pj^gmies of the Congo basin and adjoining regions, Bushmen 
of South Africa* Veddahs of Ceylon p Prc-Dravidian Jungle tribes 
of Southern India* Semang of Alalaya (Negrito), Sakai, Senoi* 
Jakun of Mabya (Australoid), Andannan Islanders, Kubu of 
Sumatra, Punan and allied tribes of Borneo* a food-gathering 
tribe of the Am Islands (west of New Guinea)* Negritoes of the 
Philippines and of New Guinea, Australians* Tasmaiuans {now 
extinct), Eskimo* Dene of the Macken2ie basin in Canada, the 
Salish of British Columbia* the northern Ojibi^'ay, the Paiute of 
Nevada, Utah, and Arizona, the Faviotso of Nevada, the in¬ 
digenous peoples of CaUfomia* the inhabitants of Tierra del 
Fuego, the Lapps, the Samoyedes* and the Ostiaks. 

An adequate account of the custoitta of these peoples would 
extend to the dimensions of a brge treatise* If it is impracticable 
in this book to find room for such an exhaustive report, it is 
essentbi to provide a sufficiently large series of extracts from the 
writings of actual obsert'ers to establish the reality of the essential 
facts concerning the sondal grouping and general behaviour of 
primitive people* At the risk of tedious repetidon thb attempt 
must be made* The true interpretation of Human Nature b not 
possible without an understanding of the thoughts and conduct 
of Natural Man. ITie profound misunderstanding of the plain 
significance of the recorded facts depicting the geniality' and 
morality of primitive men is the chief reason for most of the 
controversy concerning Human Nature. In many cases even 
those who have studied such people and recorded their observa-^ 
tions in unequivocal ternis are profoundly sceptical* if not of the 
statements they themselves have made, at any rate of its obvious 
implications. By setting out side by side a series of such records 
made by numerous observers in widely distant parts of the world 
ttith reference to peoples of varied races* and the most profoundly 
contrasted environments, we can appreciate the fact that the 
essential geniality of mankind is universal* and that so long as he b 
free from tlie disturbing influence of civil bation the nomad b by 
nature a happy and welbbehaved child, full of generous impulses 
and free from vice. 

Most of the food-gatliering peoples have in the course of 
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time adopted ffom their more highly civilized neighbours certain 
beliefs and practices. Tho Bushmen of South Africa make pottery 
with tubular handles. Pottery-malting is not usually found among 
peoples of this stage of culture, and there is little doubt that, 
in this case, there has been borrowing from other peoples. Some 
of the exceptions to the general type of culture characteristic of 
Food-Gatherers as a whole will, on the other hand, be dealt with 
at length, for they are of great theoretical importance. 

The behaviour of the Food-Gatherers presents certain general 
features that can be regarded as the universal attributes of really 
primitive people. They have, of course, no agriculture and no 
domesticated animals, except the dog in some cases. They do not 
build permanent houses, and at the most make rough shelters. 
They would seem formerly to have gone about naked, as many of 
them still do. They were ignorant of pottery-making, and of metal¬ 
working. They have no social classes, and usually no organization 
in clans or other similar social groupings. In fact, their condition 
can truly be defined as being practically devoid of social institu¬ 
tions, and many of them still are. They were simply living in 
natural family groups, such, for example, as are found among the 
gorillas and other anthropoid apes. 

The African Pygmies 

The Pygmies of the eastern part of the Congo basin in Africa 
(the Mambuti) may be taken as an example. Writing in 1922, Van 
den Bergh saj-s: ^Originally they had a free hand in this country 
and roamed about as they pleased, occupying a stretch of open 
land now and then, or retiring to the forest, as the spirit moved 
them. They resented the settlement of the Wanyari (a group of 
Negroes) in their territory to such an extent that even now they 
kill the Wanyari, whenev er they feel so inclined, if intruders dare 
to invade the domains of the Pygmy foreat. This they do by 
sniping, because they dare not fight their foe in the open, where 
they know that they would not be the equal of the Wanyari, 
They lie in wait for them in the forest, and from ambush it is 

an easy matter, comparatively, to land one of their poisoned 
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arroft^ m the anatomy of th^ir hated enemies.' This account of 
their actions may seem to corroborate the popular conception of 
the behaviour of “savages/ as people addicted to treachery and 
murder. Hence we must not overlook the consideration that the 
violence was provoked fay other people intruding into their 
domains p and was inspired by the idea of safeguarding their 
means of livelihood which* rightly or wrongly, they believed 
was being threatened. 

At presentp however* the Pygmies are not, as a race, quite so 
hostile to the Wanyarii. They have taken their ejection philo¬ 
sophically for the last half-ccittujry^, and now they look not only 
upon the Wanyari as a race of conquerors, but almost as friends 
in general But they do not soon forget a personal slight or In¬ 
justice; hence occasional vendettas. 

We are told by Van den Bergh that they shelter under trees 
and boughs. They sometimes make shelters of twigs and leavesp 
but seem as contented without shelter as with it. No mention is 
made of their social organization p but writers (Christye, 19^4; 
Schumacher, 19171 and others) on the Pygmies of the I tori foreat 
state that they have no chiefs p and that the basis of society is the 
familyp taken in the wide sense of the term, “The strangest thing 
about them is that they are monogamous. What struck me [Van 
den Bergh] most forcibly was that they are not devoid of an 
ethical moral code. Indeed* the contrast of their ideas of morality 
with those of other African tribes is so great as to be astounding. 
It has for some time been a conviction with me that among most 
of the African tribes p especially those with which I have come into 
contactp there is almost a complete absence of morality. ... I was, 
to say the least* surprised to find the Mambuti imbued wkh such 
high moral instincts. Stealing is so far foreign to their habits that 
the Wanyari chiefs give them their goats and sheep to mind 
wkene\^er a tribe lingers for any length of time In the same 
locality* * * . Adultery seems to be almost unheard of among 
them. That they do not indulge In excesses we found out when 
they received tobacco and native banana beer from the chief. 
They drank of the beer In moderate quantities, and they smoked 
of the tobacco very frugally* 
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* Their temperate h^bit^ B^ere cmphasiied when we asked 
ihe leader of the little dwarfs to pose before us, smoking, with 
his pals. He did sOp and at the second draw which he took at 
the pipe, which was as big as himselfs he turned over and became 
fearfully sick, to such an extent that the perspiration gushed 
down his wrinkled little skin^ He was counted out for the rtet of 
the day. That experience also showed us another trait in their 
character - that they are very sympathetic with one another. As 
soon as the little man shovved a sign of sickness^ his friends took 
him out of the sun and laid him in a shaded hut without walls, 
so that he was out of the sunshine, and yet exposed to the open 
air* A little womanp who evidently was bis wife, ran for w'ater, 
and plied him with plenty of it, both for drinking and bathing 
purposes. And when we came lo the distribution of saJt^ they 
took me down to the little invalidp and motioned me not to forget 
the tiny smoker^ 

'Their manners are very gentlep and they have a sense of 
delicacy. 1 am told also that they do not kill among tliemseives, 
and my infomnation w^ent so far as to state that the oldest Mambuti 
of the two villages with which I came in contact had ne\^er known 
of such an act being committed among themselves. It is true that 
a couple of Wanyari had bectjme the victims of their poisoned 
arrow^s^ but they were explained as cases of warfare rather than 
homicides, because they had intruded into the forest which the 
dtvarfs consider their inviolable domain. In cases where one 
Mambuti has wounded another with a poisoned arrow, they 
had alw-ays applied an antidote^ in the making of which they are 
experts, 

'A very curious trait of the Mambuti is their courage in 
the himting-lield. It sounds paradoxical that the smallest people 
known in the human family should have a special predilection 
in hunting down the largest type of animal life. . . . Having 
no a>rd or rope, they make their nets of vines and creepers In 
the form of very coarse and irreg:ular meshes. 

^They have large families. I saw one family of four children, 
and spoke with a mother who had raised nine. They have great 
respect for their elders, and in this connexion 1 noticed that a 
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girl whom I pushed ahead to lead a dance withdrew, made a place 
for the oldest woman of the party, and took her own place near 
the rear of the line. The same rant was in order with the men, 
the oldest always in the lead, and w^hen he fell out, another grey- 
haired elder took his place. When we w'ent to their forest homei 
a young w'oodsman led the w-ay, but he withdrew in favour of 
the oldest in the village, who led us on, and found the intricate 
path which wound its way to their abode.’ 

Schumacher, writing in 1927, says of the Kivu Pygmies, that 
they show^ a great affection for their children. The old people are 
bound with the strongest ties of affection to their children and 
grandchildren. Little children are punished simply by a alight 
tweaking of the ear. 

In his book on the Uganda Protectorate, Sir Harry Johnston 
speaks of "their merry, impish w'ays; their little sonp, their little 
dances; their mischievous pranks; unseen, spiteful vengeance; 
quick gratitude; and prompt return for kindness.' Another writer 
{Stuhlman) describes them as naturally intelligent, but cunning, 
revengeful, and suspicious in character* 

Comparison of tlicse reports with those relating to other 
peoples in the following pages suggest the possibility that the 
w^ords ’cunning, revengeful* and superstitious’' may be due to 
misunderstanding on the part of the recorder. Unsophisticated 
people, w^ho must ever be on the alert to detect danger and resent 
injury, necessarily display such qualities as an observer might 
misrepresent by the use of these three adjectives* 


Tue Bvshmem 

The Bushmen of South Africa are a branch of the Negrito 
people, but differ in skin and colour, and in the peculiar deposi¬ 
tion of fat on the buttocks known as stealopygy. There is evidence 
to suggest that tn former times their domain extended much 
farther north than the present range of their distribution. They 
paint, or until recent times painted or engraved, in tsves or on 
rocks, pictures of the snimab they hunted. They made pottery, 
often with tubular handles, reminiscent of that made more than 
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fifty centuries ago by the Predynastic Egyptians. They had a 
stone industry similar to that practised in ancient times in North 
Africa, where it is distinguished by the term Caspian. They were 
pushed southward by the advancing Bantu-speaking peoples, 
and now are mostly confined to the Kalahari Desert, Soon after 
the Dutch colonized South Africa, a war of extermination began. 
The first fight was in 1688. According to Doman, 'regular 
commandoes were formed to hunt them down. The men were 
shot as wild beasts, and the women and children carried off as 
slaves. The reason for this war to the knife was the cattle-stealing 
propensities of the Bushmen. As the Dutch occupied the bnd, 
they drove away or slaughtered the game on which the Bushmen 
lived, and the latter took to looting the herds and docks of the 
colonists. . , . There is good reason to believe that the Bushmen 
were not originally thieves, that where they had plenty of odier 
food they usually left the stock of both Bantu and European 
alone, and it was only w'hen they saw their means of existence 
destroyed that they took to looting and plunder.’ 

Here again there is no evidence to suggest that the Bushman's 
act was essentially immoral. The act of cattle-staling cannot be 
regarded as vicious in a people ignorant of the idea and the rights 
of private property, 'fhe live stock was to them potential food, 
not altogether different in kind from the wild animals they were 
in the habit of hunting. To the Bushmen, who were accustomed 
to hunt any animal without restriction, the outrage committed by 
the Dutchmen in trespassing on their domain, and so neglecting 
the traditional respect every group of natural men were accus¬ 
tomed to show to another’s territory', was the most heinous offence, 
which invariably provokes retribution. It is tantamount to the 
deprivation of the only means of sustenance. 

The Bushmen have no tribal organisation and no paramount 
chiefs. Tn face of danger the nearest clans or families combined 
to resist the foe, under the most courageous and capable leader, 
but as soon as the need of combination ceased, the alliance came 
to an end.* Occasionally a strong man asserted his leadership, 
but he only kept it by force, and often lost it by a violent end. 

Each group was constituted by blood relationship. It 
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kept to Us own huntiiig-grciundSp ^Tid bitterly resented the in¬ 
trusion of others^ either natives or Europeans. 'Each little family 
goes Its own way, and the father b a despot as long as he can 
maintam his authority-that is, as long as be is in the full posses¬ 
sion of his physical powers i but once these show signs of decline ^ 
he is soon displaced. Occasionally a man who has shown great 
prowess in hunting or mr may remain at the head of the family 
for some time after he has retired from active participation in the 
chase ^ but sometimes even this does not last long* The Masatwas 
have such a struggle to maintain their existence, and to-day it is 
greater than ever, that they have no desire to be burdened with 
despots who cannot feed themselves. Fights between rivals for 
the possession of power in the family or clan were not infrequent 
in the old days* and may occur even yet. Such ended in the victor 
either killing, or maiming, and driving out his opponent, who 
henceforth went off on his own, and nourished feelings of revenge, 
which he ever sought occasion to gratify. Sometimes he was able 
to carry out his desire, but his rival was usually too much on his 
guard and too wwy to be caught napping, realizing only too 
well w^hat his owti fate wtiuld he if he were, and that fus tenure of 
pow'er depended upon his abiUty' to maintain it. Yet in spite of 
the impatience of the Bushmen to all forms of authority , they were 
not naturally cruel or vindictive to each other, and in times of 
$Lr(^ a leader was implicitly obeyed, and in his turn expected 
such obedience,' 

Mr^ Doman, from whose writings the preceding paragraphs 
arc quoted, also telb US that 'the communities of relatives are 
smallp and usually did not number more than twenty* . . » 
They have no permanent habitations, but use windscreens, 
rock-shelters, caves, or even holes in the ground. The Bushrnen 
are mostly monogamous, but some are polygamous» particularly 
those lining about the Shashi and Motbutsi rivers* 

'Feats of hunting arc regarded as of great importance in 
procuring a wife* * * * The young man b most favoured vvho 
b the bravest or most successful hunter, but, in any case, ability 
to provide for a wife b an absolute necessity before marriage. 
The strongest and bravest man in a ctan could, and did, take as 
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many of the women and girls as his power enabled him to 

do I I- « 

The Bushmen formerly w^ore Kttle or no clothing, $ometimc3 
going quite naked: even when adults adopted clothings the young 
boys continued to go nude until the age of puberty. ‘What little 
clothing they did wear was a gldn thrown over the shoulders in 
cold weatherp a fillet or skin around the head in the case of the 
men, in which they were accustomed to stict their arrow points, 
or a band of discs out of ostrich eggs in the case of the women, 
who also wore a girdle of the same round the loins^ or a small piece 
of skin with fringes in front, usually made from the hide of a 
springbok or the skin of a jackaL Sometimes the men had a narrow 
piece of skin threaded on a sinew, and that went round the loins» 
the skin being passed between the legs, and tied in front.' 

Doman has some interesting remarks to make about the 
general behaviour of the Bushmen. Bushmen of the Kalahari 
are not cruel, certainly far less cruel than the Cape Bushmen, 
according to what we read and hear, and 1 have never come across 
any well authenticated statements of their atrocities upon the 
Bechuanas or Matabelc* With the Makaranga they get on very 
well I and these people do not speak of them with the contempt 
that the Bechuanas do/ The cruel behaviour betw'een the Bush’* 
men and the Bantu was, as in the case of Bushmen and European, 
due to the pressure ejcerted by the more highly civilized people 
upon the Bushmen, causing the Bushmen to thieve in order to 
live. 

"One thing that ha:$ struck me about all BushTnen that I have 
knowm is their sense of loyalty and faithfulness to their friends 
and employers. It ia an admirable trait in their character, and 
many who have employed them have home this testimony, 1 have 
not seen anything to be afraid of in the Bushmen, or, for the matter 
of that, in any native people that 1 have had to do with in South 
Africa.’ 

As regards affection he says: 'It has been stated that the Bush¬ 
men are wanting in feelings of affection towards one another. 
I have often heard the statements made that mothers are cruel 
to their children, sometimes destroying them if they prove too 
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great a burden, Thia is not borne out by what 1 have seen. Often 
one sees Bushmen mothers kissing their babies just as European 
mothers do, and when they become sick they are tenderly eared 
for. The fathers are stem and rough often, but they are never 
brutal to their children. 

‘They will respond to kind treatment as any other people 
They do not show their feelings readily, but that they feel grateful 
for kindness 1 have no doubt. They are light-spirited, full of 
merriment, especially the women, irresponsible, improvident, 
and careless. They have much pleasure in their lives. On the 
other hand, they have equally great faults. They are w-ayward, 
obstinate, impatient of control, and when opposed or thwarted, 
savage, vindictive, and cruel to a degree. Of their bravery there 
b no need to speak at length. They will do anything for a person 
who has earned their respect and confidence. If one is face to 
face with an angry lion, the Bushman tracker will stand by one’s 
side and never quail. If the hunter goes douTi in the fight, so 
will the Bushman, and cases are on reesord where a Bushman 
has killed a lion on the body of his master, I heard of a Bushman 
who seized a lion by his mane, when he had his master down 
and was mauling him, and endeavoured to drag him off. Courage 
could not go much farther. knowledge of the habits and thoughts 
of the Bushmen enables one to realize how very human they are 
after all. The Bushmen were great gluttons w'hen they had abund¬ 
ance of food. With them life was either a feast or a famine, more 
often the latter,^ 

Stow says of the Bushmen that ‘they never appear to have 
had great wars against each other; sudden quarrels among rivd 
huntsmen, ending in lively skirmishes, which, owing to their 
nimbleness and presence of mind, caused little damage to life 
or limb, appear to have been the extent of their tribal differences. 
Even an habitually quarrelsome man was not tolerated among 
them: he became an intolerable nuisance, and his own friends 
assisted in putting the obnoxious Individual on one side; while 
their very enemies acknowledge them to have been, when left 
to themselves, a merry, cheerful race.’ 

Unfortunately, this interesting people are almost extinct. 
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Ju3t a few scattered groups still Ufigcr in the Kaktmri Desert of 
South Africa;^ and in a few years the world will know' them no 
morep Well may we join with Professor SolUs in mourning the 
disappearance of this remarkable race, so valuable to us in that 
they represent a stage of culture which bears many analogies to 
that of the Old Stone Age in Europe. 

The Veddahs of Ceylon 

The Veddahs and the pre-Dravidian tribes of Southern 
India are the remnants of the original population of their 
countries^ The Veddahs live in rock shelters in communities of 
relatives, and each group has its own hunting-grounds, over the 
boundaries of which members of other communities rarely, if 
ever, trespass^^ In behaviour they are quite peaceful. Professor and 
Mrs. SeUgman describe them as ^extremely courteous and 
merry . . * and in the main they have retained their old virtues 
of truthfulness, chastity, and courtesy/ Each Veddah ‘readily 
helps all other members of his own community', and shares any 
game he may kill or honey he may take* with the rest* The 
Veddahs are strictly monogamous, and exhibit great marital 
fidelity- These writers also say that 'm every respect the women 
appear to be treated as the equals of the menj they eat the same 
food; indeed, w'hen we gave pr^ents of food, the men seemed 
usually to give the women and children their share first. . . - 
Veddahs are affectionate and indulgent parents-' Professor 
Setigman also states: ‘It may be noted that even at the present 
day the sexual morality of the Veddahs is extremely high; they 
are strictly monogamous, and both married and unmarried are 
habitually chaste/ 

Another winter says of the Veddahs: Tn a general way these 
people may be described as gentle and affectionate one to another. 
They are strongly attached to both their children and their 
rebtives. Widows are invariably supported by the local com¬ 
munity, receiving their share of fruits and grain and the products 
of the chase* Altogether they appear to be a quiet and submissive 
race, obeying the slightest expression of a wish, and being very 
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grateful for any assistance or attention. They consider themselves 
superior to their neighbours and are unwilling to change their 
wild forest life for any other/ 

The most ilLu minuting account of the Veddahs is that of 
Mr. J. Bailey in the TTemsactient of the Etftno^gicol Socifty for 
1863. He spoke from an extensive personal knowledge of them. 
He describes them as ‘very harmless/ and he says 'they are as 
peaceful as it is possible to be. They are proverbially truthful and 
honest. They are fond of their children, who early become fond 

of them. , . , Their constancy to their wives is a very remarkable 

trait in a country where conjugal virtue is not classed as the 
highest of domestic virtues. Infidelity, however, in the husband or 
the wife, appears to be unknown, and 1 was vciy careful in my 
inquiries on the subject. Had it existed, the neighbouring 
Singhalese would have had no hesitation in accusing them of it, 
but I could not find a trace of it/ Mr. Bailey goes on to say that 
tlie Kandyans divorce freely, that husbands and wives desert 
one another for the most trivial reasons, even a slight sickness 
^affor din g sufficient excuse. 'But the Veddahs have not yet arrived 
at such a pitch of civilization. Divorce is unknown among them. 
They are kind and constant to their wives, and few of their 
Kandyan neighbours could say, as I have heard a Veddah say, 
"Death atone separates husband and wife.” The idea of such 
constancy was quite too much for one of the bystanders, an 
intelligent Kandyan chief, on one occasion when 1 was talking 
on these subjects to some Veddahs. “Oh, sir,” he exclaimed 
apologetically , "they are just like Waneroos” (monkeys). He was 
perfectly scandalized at the utter barbarism of living with only 
one wife, and never parting till separated by death/ 


Tm Semang and the Sakai of the Malat Peninsula 

The Malay Peninsula is the home of several food-gathering 
tribes, both of .\ustraloid and Negrito stock. The Negritos are 
called the Semang. They are described by Messrs. Skeat and 
Blagden as living in a state of equality, with communal property, 
and are said by them to be happy-go-lucky, cheery little hunters. 
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They arc monogamous, and observe the marital tie with great 
fidelity. A recent account by Mr. Schebesta adds further corro¬ 
boration. He says they live in small groups, unth no tribal organiza¬ 
tion and no chief class. There is no form of government, but the 
father of the family is respected. ‘Freedom, but not anarchy, is 
the characteristic of each Semang group and the characteristic 
of each individual,’ They do not build houses, but sometimes 
make wind-screens. But as a rule they have no fixed dwelling- 
places. They live chiefly on vegetable food, but occasionally some 
hunting is done for meat. They practise agriculture to a stnall 
extent. All members of the group eat in common, and share their 
food. If tlierc is plenty, it is said that some b given to other families 
of the same 'clan* (Sippe), but not to members of other clans 
that happen to be with them. Marriage is a condition of equality 
between husband and wife. Polygamy b allowed, but is rarely 
practised. Many of the Semang tribes observe pre-marital 
chastity, and regard adultery aa a great crime, to be punished by 
death. Children arc very highly prized. They are the link that 
binds the parents together. For, while newly married couples 
often dissolve partnership, those w ith children very rarely separate. 

Mr. Schebesta slates that murder, theft, and drunkenness 
are unknowm among them. ‘The better I knew the dusky dwarf, 
the less reason bad I for thinking evil of him. He certainly w'as 
not evil, but eitel, rechtfiahertsch und stoh.' 

The Sakai are Australoids, They are mainly hunters. "^They 
have neither w-arfare nor inter-tribal fighting. They are simple, 
kind-hearted, upright, truthful, and scrupulously just. They are 
generally monogamous, but some of them have adopted poly¬ 
gamy. Mr. Hale wrote (1886) of them in these terms: 'Where not 
demoralized by Malay intercourse, they are most hind and simple- 
hearted, always anxious to do their best to assist any wfhitc man 
that happens to be in want of any assistance, and 1 find that the 
opinion of other people out here who have had dealings with them 
coincides with mine in this respect.’ Curiously, these people only 
hunt game when they are very hungry. ‘They love their women¬ 
folk and children.' Mr. F. W. Knocker remarks of a tribe of 
mixed Semang-Sakai blood living tn the Ulu Plus district, that 
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they have no agriculture except a little cultivated tapioca, no 
chieftainship, and only one wife at a time, who comes from a 
neighbouring camp. Aiiother group of peoples, called the Jatun, 
are largely hunters. They are quite inoffensive, good-natured, 
mild, esceUent in temper, innocent, contented, liberal, and 
generous. They never steal. They are fairly strict monogamists, 
and observe great post-matrimonial fidelity, Messrs. Skeat and 
Blagden aay that they are far superior morally to the peoples who 
threaten to absorb them. 

The Ajmdamanese 

The next peoples to be considered are those living in the 
Andaman Islands, in the Bay of Bengal, right on tlie track between 
Southern India and tlie Straits of Malacca. Although Food- 
Gatherers, their social organization is more complicated than 
that, say, of the Semang or Sakai, who have just been considered. 
They live in definite settlements, each with its bachelors'sleeping- 
place, a feature of cultiuc tliat they share with many peoples of 
the neighbouring region who are Food-Producers. The village is 
properly planned, and the different families have their huts, each 
family to a hut. These permanent camps serve as the headquarters 
of the local group. Formerly there used to be communal huts, 
but the practice is now being given up. 

Professor RsdeUffe Brown has given a detailed account of 
the social organization of these people. Though hunting belongs 
to the group in common, each member having equal rights over 
the whole of it, there is a certain amount of personal property, 
A man may reseiv'e a tree for himself. A pig iwlongs to the man 
whose arrow first struck it, even though it did not kill. A man's 
weapons are his personal property. In the same way anything 
that a woman makes belongs to her, and her husband may not 
dispose of it without her permission. Certain things, such as 
communal huts and canoes, are made and held in common, with 
certain reserx'attons. 

Andamanese communities have no organized government, 
but there is a great respect for seniority. ‘Beside the respect for 
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seniority there is smother important factor in the reflation of 
the social life, namely, the respect for ceruin personal qualitiB. 
These qualities are skill in hunting and in warfare, generosity 
and kindness, and freedom from bad temper,’ There is, in each 
oommuniU', no real authority; influence is the force at work. 
Indeed, ‘women may occupy a position of influence similar to 

that of men.’ , u t ■ 

Professor Radcliffc Brown’s account of tlie general behaviour 

of the Andamanese is so illuminating and significant as to be 
worth quoting verbatim; ‘There does not seem to have been m the 
Andamans any such thing as the punishment of crime. Wc may 
distinguish the tw'o kinds of anti-social action which are regarded 
by the natives as being wrong. The first kind are those actions 
which injure in some way a private individual. The second are 
those which, while they do not injure any particular person, are 
yet regarded with disapproval by the socictyrin general 

Amongst the anti-social actions of the first kind are murder, 
or wounding, theft and adultery, and wilful damage of the property 
of another. 

‘No case of one Andamanese killing another has occurred 
in recent years. Quarrels sometimes occur between two men of 
the same camp. A good deal of hard swearing goes on, and some- 
one of the men work himself up into a high pitch of 
anger, in which he may seize his bow and discharge an arrow 
near to the one who has oflfended him, or may vent his ill-temper 
by destroying any property he can lay his hands on, including 
not only that of his enemy but also that of other persons, and even 
his own. At such a display of anger the women and children flee 
into the jungle in terror, and if the angry man be at all a formidable 
person, the men occasionally do the same. It apparently requires 
more courage than the native usually possesses to endeavour to 
allay such a storm of anger. Yet I found that the slightest show of 
authority would immediately bring such a scene to an end. A 
man of influence in hh village was probably equal to the task of 
keeping order and preventing any serious damage from taking 
place. It was probably rare for a man so far to give way to his 
anger as to kill hb opponent. 
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‘Such murders did, however, occasionally take place. In 
view of an earlier statement in this quotation, this presumably 
refers to the past. The murderer would, as a rule, leave the camp 
and hide himself in the jungle, where he might be joined by such 
of his friends as were ready to take his part. It was left to the 
relatives and friends of the dead man to exact vengeance if they 
wished and if they could. If the murderer vm a man who was 
much feared, it is probable that he would escape. In any case the 
anger of the Andamanese is short-lived, and if for a few months 
he could keep out of tiie way of those who might seek revenge, 
it is probable that at the end of that time he would find their 
anger cooled.' 

It is said that they do not practise marriage between relatives. 
They have pre-marital intercourse between the sexes, but 'the 
girls are always modest and childlike in their behaviour, and when 
married they make good wives and become models of constancy,* 
Sometimes after marriage they display great bashfulness. To 
this may be added Sir Richard Temple’s remark that ‘divorce is 
rare and unknown after the birth of a child, and there is no 
polygamy or incest.' 

One of the most noteworthy authorities on the Andamanese 
was the late Mr. E. H. Man. His references to their original 
qualities are very emphatic. ‘It has been remarked with regret/ 
he wrote (in the Jotirmti oj the Anthropohgkal Institute in i8fi3}, 
‘by all interested in the race, that intercourse with the alien 
population has, generally speaking, prejudicially affected thcli 
morals, and that the candour, veracity, and self-reliance they 
manifest in their savage and untutored state are, when they 
become associated with foreigners, to a great extent lost, and 
habits of untruthfulness, dependence, and sloth engendered,’ 
He then goes on to describe their domestic relationships. ‘Much 
mutual affection Is displayed in their social relations, and, in 
their dealings with strangers, the same characteristic is observable 
when once a good understanding has been established.’ The life 
of the community Is harmonious. ‘Every care and consideration 
are paid by all classes to the very young, the weak, the aged, and 
the helpless, and these, being made special objects of interest 
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and aitention. invariably fare better b r^d to the comforts 
and necessaries of daily Ufc than any of tlie othenvise more 

fortunate members of the community.' 

The treatment of children is noteworthy. Andaman'^ 
children arc reproved for being impudent and forward, but 
discipline is not enforced by corporal punishment; they are e^ly 
taueht to be generous and self-denying, and the special object 
of The fasting-period . . . seems to be to test the forumde and 
powers of endurance of the lads and lasses before entering upon 
the cares and responsibilities of married life. The duties of showing 
respect and hospitality to friends and visitors being ^pressed 
upon them from their early years, all guests are w-ell tr^ted; 
every attention is paid to their wants, the best food at their host s 
disposal is placed before them, and, ere they take their leave, 
some tokens of regard or goodwill are bestowed, or, to speak 
more correctly, interchanged. Strangers visiting an encampment 
for the first time are welcomed if introduced by some mutual 

friend. . , . , r .u 

'Selfishness is not among their characteristics, for they 

frequently make presents of the best that they possess, and do not 
reserve, much less make, weapons of superior workmanship 
for their ow-n private use; at the same time it must be confessed that 
it is tacitly understood that an equivalent should be rendered for 
ev^ry 

With reference to their domestic relations, Mr. Man writes: 
■It is generally admitted that one of the surest tests of a man’s 
character may be found in the treatment women meet with 
at bis hands: judged by this standard, these savages are qualified 
to teach a valuable lesson to many of the fellow-countrymen of 
those who have hastily set them down as “an anomalous race of 
the moat degraded description.” "The wife b not the slave of her 
husband.” His authority is often more or less nominal, the wife 
often being the master, “In short, the consideration and respect 
with which some women are treated might with advantage be 
emulated by certain classes in our own land.” ' 

The m^ifestation of anger is curious among the Andamanese. 
When out of temper they do not defame relatives or use improper 
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expressions. They say, for instance, 'you liar, you fool, you log¬ 
head, you longnose, you akin and bone.* In esse of wrongdoing, 
the aggrieved one sometimes flings a blazing faggot at the 
offender, or discharges an arrow at, 'or more frequently near,’ 
him. All present flee and remain until the quarrel is over. Friends 
often interpose, seize the quarrellers and take away their weapons, 
Vbich are not restored so long as there appears any risk of their 
using them.’ If a man murders another, nothing necessariJy 
is said or done to him, though the friends or relatives of the victim 
may take vengeance, *In most cases, however, the murderer 
succeeds in striking such terror in the minds of the community, 
that no one ventures to assail him, or even to express any dis¬ 
approbation of his conduct while he is within hearing.’ Ill- 
temper is sometimes shown by the destruction of property. 
The women sometimes quarrel and fight and destroy probity. 

The Andamanese sometimes have feuds, which originate at 
tribal meetings. The reasons for such quarrels is a matter of 
fundamental importance from their bearing upon the problem 
of human nature. For, in spite of the statements that the anger 
of the people is generally shortlived, standing feuds between 
certain groups may survive for centuries. 

As in the case of the Bushmen, it must be clearly understood 
that expressions of cruelty and violence are not foreign to the 
Andamanese, Mr. Portman. for instance, writing in the Joumal 
t>f the Anthropologkol Institute in 1896, says of the Andamanese 
that ‘they are gentle and pleasant to each other, but have no 
legal or other restraint on their passions, are easily moved to 
anger, and shoot and kill.' 

The reason for the vicious tendencies in the particular group 
of Andamanese of whom Mr. Portman ivrites, is not far to seek, 
for he tells us that ’they have suffered much in the past from the 
depredations of Malay pirates, and that consequently much of their 
behaviour is to be expected.’ In the Journal of the Anthropobgical 
Institute for 1885, Mr. Man also discussed the significance of the 
change in the behaviour of the natives. ‘So widespread is the evil 
influence that has been exercised, that on no point probably 
will future writers differ so strongly as on the social and moral 
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virtues of the Andamanese. 1 wish, therefore, to make it clear 
to my readers that my remarks and observations on all, and 
especially on these points, are restricted to those communities 
who have been found living in their primitive state, and who 
may therefore be fairly considered as representatives of the mce, 
being unaffected by the virtues or vices of so-called civilization.' 
Here again, when we find this flagrant contrast betu'cen the be¬ 
haviour of one section of a people and the rest of the communities, 
it b not difficult to discover the cause of the demoralization in 
some alien influence. 

The Kubu of Sumatra 

The Kubu of Sumatra, a people still in the food-gathering 
stage of culture, with no social classes, who wander about as 
bands of relatives, are quite peaceful by nature, being shy and 
timid They are monogamous. The elders settle disputes and 
impose punbhments for offences. Until a few years ago Aey 
wore no clothes. Tlie late Dr. H, O. Forbes, from whose writings 
these statements are taken, states in another place (the Journal 
of the Anthropological lattitute for 1885); ‘mat struck me moat in 
[the Kubus] was their eirtreme submissive ness, their want of 
independence and wiU; they seemed too meek ever to act on the 
offensive. One cannot help feeling that they are harmless, over¬ 
grown children of the w'oods. Within the memory of the chief of 
the village in which 1 first met these Kubus, have they only come 
to possess a sense of shame; formerly they knew none, and were 
'the derision of the villagers into whose neighbourhood they 
might come.* 


The Pukan of BoHtfEo 

The Punan of Borneo are among the most primitive people, 
culturally speaking, in the world. For untold ages they have 
lived in the forests of Borneo, well out of the way of the great 
movements that have swept through the Archipelago, carrying 
culture from India to the East. There is no reason to believe 
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that they had been influenced strongly by any food-pfoducing 
people until the Kayan and kindred tribes came up into the 
central watershed on their niy towards Sarawak. The central 
part of Borneo, so far as is known, is practically devoid of any 
archseological remains. The only objects that have been dis¬ 
covered are some stone bulls of Hindu workmanship. 

In the Punan we have a food-gatliering people of good 
physique and bright InteUigence, who have remained compara¬ 
tively undisturbed, and therefore present to us typical conditions 
among really primitive peoples in general. We owe to Dr. Hose 
and his collaborator, Professor M'Dougall, a most illuminating 
account of these people, which has been mainly respoiuible for 
raising for discussion during the last fifteen years this funda¬ 
mental problem of human nature. It is one of the most diarming 
pictures ever drawn of the uncivihied peoples of the world. What 
adds to the interest and instruction of the evidence relating 
to the Punan is the profound contrast they present to their 
neighbours, akin to them in race and living under similar 
geographical conditions. It may seem strange that a people 
richly endowed by Nature, piiysically and mentally, should be 
content to live without houses or much in the way of clothes, and 
retain an engaging cheerfulness and goodwill towards their 
neighbours, in spite of the immense discomfort and anxiety of 
such a mode of existence. But such a phenomenon becomes in¬ 
finitely more significant when it is realized that these people have 
for many centuries had the opportunity of acquiring from their 
neighbours many of the elements of what we call ‘culture.’ Y et 
they have ignored it. Moreover, neighbouring tribes that have 
adopted some of the customs and beliefs of civilization present 
the sharpest possible contrast to the Punan in manners and 
morals. Some of the most notorious head-hunters are their 
nearest neighbours. 

It is instructive to quote the account of three of these peoples 
-the Sea-Dayaks or I bans, the Kayana, and the Kenyahs-to 
bring out the contrast w ith the really primitive Punans, concern¬ 
ing whom it is enough to quote the actual words of Dra, Hose 
and M'Dougall. Of the Sea-Dayaks they write: They are a vain, 
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dreasy, boastful^ excitable i not to aay frivoloiia people - cheerful* 
talkative, sociable^ fond of fun and Jokes and lively stories; though 
given to exaggeration, their statements can generally be accepted 
as founded on fact; they are industrious and energetic* and are 
great wanderers; to ilie last peculiarity they ow'c the name of 
Iban. 

‘The good qualities enumerated above render the Iban an 
agreeable companion and a useful serv^ant. But there is another 
side to the picture; they have little respect for their chiefs, a 
peculiarity which renders their social organization very defective 
and chaotic; they are quarrelsome, treacherous* and litigious* and 
the most inveterate head-hunters in the country; unlike moat of 
the other peoples, tliey tvill take heads for the sake of the glory 
the act brings them, and for the enjoyment of the killing; in the 
pursuit of htiman beings they become possessed by a furious 
excitement that drives them on to acts of the most heartless 
treachery and the moat brutal ferocity/ 

Of the Kayans* who are widely distributed throughout Central 
Borneo, Drs. Hose and M*Doug^ll tell us ^they are to be found in 
large \dllage$ situated on the middle reaches of all the principal 
rivers, with the exception of those that run to the north coast. 
They are a warlike people, but less truculent than the Sea-Dayaks* 
more staid and conservative and religious, and less sociable^ 
They do not wantonly enter into quarrels; they respect and obey 
their chiefs/ 

A third people* the Kenyahs, they describe as *pcrhap the 
most courageous and intelligent of the peoples; pugnacious but 
less quarrelsome than the Sea-Dayak; mote energetic and 
excitable than the Kay an; hospitable and somewhat improvident* 
sociable, and of pleasant manners; less reserved and of more 
buoyant temperament than the Kay an; very loyal and obedient 
to their chiefs; more truthful and more to be depended upon 
than any of the other peoples* except possibly the Kayans,’ 

In sharp contrast to these three peoples* the Punans 'are the 
only people who do not dwell in villages established on the banks 
of the rivers. They cultivate no crops and have no domestic 
animals. They live entirely upon the wild produce of the jungle, 
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vegetable and animal. ... The Punan duelling is merely a 
rude, low shelter of palm leaves, supported on sticks to form a 
sloping roof which keeps off the rain but very imperfectly, and 
leaves the interior open on every side.’ 

A Punan community consists generally of some twenty or 
thirty adult men and women, and about the same number of 
children. One of the older men k recognized as the leader or 
chief. He.has little formally defined authority, but rather the 
authority only that is naturally accorded to age and experience, 
and to the fuller knowledge of the tribal history and traditions 
that comes with age. His s^vay Is a very mild one; he dispenses 
no substantial punishments; public opinion and tradition seem 
to be the sole and sufficient sanctions of conduct among these 
Arcadian bands of gentle, wary wanderers. Decisions as to the 
movements of the band are arrived at by open discussion, in 
which the leader will exercise an influence proportioned to his 
reputation for knowledge and judgment. From the point of sdew 
of physical development the Punans arc among the finest of the 
peoples of Borneo. 

'fhere are no distinctions of upper and lower social strata 
as among the other tribes, and thus the mixture of blood, which 
in the Kayah and Kcnyah communities results from the adoption 
of war captives into the low’er class, does not occur to them; and 
they present none of the wide diversities of type such as are 
common in the other tribes, especially between the upper and 
lower social classea. They correspond, in fact, to the relatively 
pure-bred upper classes of the other tribes, and present the same 
high standard of physical development and vigour. 

VVTien gathered in friendly talk with strangers, even thoM 
whom they have every reason to trust, they prefer to remain 
squatting on their heeb, rather than to sit down on a mat; and 
the tension of their muscles, combined with the still, alert watch¬ 
fulness of their faces, conveys the impression that they are ready 
to leap up and flee away or to struggle for their lives at any 
moment. It is doubtless this alertness of facial expression and 
bodily attitude that gives the Punan something of the air of an 
untamcable wild animaL 
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"In spite of hia distrustful expression [which is merely the 
natunil r^ult of the fact that men living as they do must ever 
be alert to defend themselves agaimt sudden danger]^ the Piman 
i$ a likeable person, rich in good qualities and innocent of vices. 
He never slays or attacks men of other tribes wantonly; he never 
seeks or takes a head, for his customs do not demand it; and he 
never goes upon the war-path, except when occasionally he joins 
a war-party of some other tribe in order to facilitate the avenging 
of blood. But he will defend himself and his family pluckily if 
he is attacked and has no choice of flight; and if any one has killed 
one of hb relativeSi he will seek an opportunity of planting a 
poisoned dart in his body^ in a case of thb kind all the Punans 
of a large area wiB aid one another in obtaining certain information 
as to the identity of the offender; and any one of them win avenge 
the injury to his peoplCi if the opportunity presents itself, "^rhey 
do not avenge themselves mdiscriminately on all or any member 
of the offender's vilbga or family, but they will postpone their 
vengeance for yearsi if the actual offender cannot be reached 
more promptly* 

*That the Punans will not allow the skying of any one of their 
number to go unavenged on the person of the slayer b well know^ 
to all the people of the country* and thb knowledge does much 
to give them immunity from attack* 

^ITieir only handicrafts are the making of baskets, mats* blow¬ 
pipes^ and the implements used for working the wild sago; but 
in these and the use of the blow-pipe they are very expert. All 
other manufactured articles manufactured by them - clothes* 
swords* spears - are obtained by barter from the other peoples* 
Unlike all the other peoples, they have no form of sepulture* but 
simply leave the corpse of a comrade in the rude shelter in which 
he died. They sing and declaim melancholy songs or dirg^ with 
peculiar skill and striking effect. 

*Each man has usually one \rife. We know of no instances of 
polygamy amongst them, though we know of cases in which a 
Punan woman has become the second wife of a man of some 
other tribe* On the other hand, polyandry occurs, generally in 
cases in which a %voman married to an elderly man has no children 
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by him. They desire many childreni and large familiea are the 
rule; a family with as many as eight or nine children h no rarity* 
Marriage is for life, though separation by the advice and direction 
of the chief, or by desertion of the man to another commumtyi 
occurs,' 

The Anu Islanders 

On the Aru Islands, immediately west of New Guinea, dwelb 
a tribe of Food-Gatherers, ignorant of metal-working, with no 
social classes who are quite peaceful in their bchaviour- 


CEHTArN Peoples of the Philippines 

Negrito tribe* still linger in the Philippines. Schaderberg 
says they are monogamous, and keep strictly to the union* The 
old are respected* and when they get beyond looking after them¬ 
selves they are fed by their children* Women are not regarded 
by them as important as the men. 

Mr- Morice Van Overbergh, a missionary on the Philippines* 
has given a detailed account of the Negritoea of Northern Luzon. 
They have been considerably influenced by the neighbouring 
people*, but they retain enough of their original nature to show 
their cultural similarity to the other Food^Gatherers* Usually 
they live in houses* not really a trait of food-gathering peoplei 
and one family to the house is the rule* One case is mentioned of a 
house occupied by four related families* The houses are scattered 
over a wide area, and never more than four of them are together- 

^They never keep two wives at a time* although this practice 
is indulged in very often by Isneg and Kalinga alike; married 
people very tardy separate* although this is a very general custom 
among the other pagan tribes* 

'Two vices I generally recognized as being common to many 
uncivilized people* are lying and stealing. It would seem almost 
against the nature of a Negrito to tell a liep and one reason for 
this IS perhaps hb apparent inability to conceal his own thoughts* 
^Vhatever he kno™ he, like the tnfmt ttmbk, makes public. 
Stealing, if Jt occurs at all, b very rare. The fad that we left our 
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belongings for 3 evera] days, where every passing Negrito could 
have taken from them whatever he liked is a sufficient proof of 
his honeatj'. Only once . . . have i heard the imputation of a 
Negrito having stolen something, and this w'as in the way of 
eatables, which might readily excuse hungry men, as everybody 
has a right to live; but . . . this was told me by a Kagayan, a 
member of a race that is far from respecting the Negritoes, Any* 
way, stealing is certainly abhorred by them . . / 

They are very peaceful, ‘Whatever may be the case with other 
Negritoes, and whatever writers may have said about them, the 
Negritoes I saw are of a very' peaceful character. Only on one 
occasion did I hear of a Negrito having w'oundcd one of his fellow- 
Negritoea: it was Allapa, who had to arrest the other fellow; as 
the btter was not willing to foUow, AHapa became angry and 
wounded him; he then gave himself up to the authorities, and 
was sentenced to prison for one year. 

‘There is no question of warfare between the different Negrito 
groups; they usuailv know one another; and, even when unknown, 
they are abvays very' friendly; they seem to consider the whole 
Negrito race as a big family, any representatives of it being 
w'elcome to their homes at all times, . . . When 1 asked Maslgun 
if they would allow ei en Negritoes from farther away to hunt in 
dteir forests, he candidly answered me in the affirmative, and 
added:*'We cannot forbid them; if they like to come here and hunt 
on our forests, they are allowed to do so; why not?” WTien I asked 
him if his people would not object or shoot arrows at them, he 
simply laughed, seeming to find the idea a very fiinny one, and 
said, "No, never.” . . , To conclude, we find the Negritoes 
living in happy intercouiso with everybody else, but entirely 
isolated and kept away, from Isneg and Christians alike, by a 
deep social gulf.' 

Mr. Van Overbergh's opinion of the Negrito may be summed 
up in his words: ‘A Negrito is always happy, he laughs more than 
he weeps; he is devoted to his friends (and he has no enemies): 
and is always ready to succour them; he is very polite, and he 
is hospitable to a remarkable degree . . , To the Negrito life 
seems to be a very joyous affair, and he does not seem to have any 
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preoccupations at all. To him each day has Its cares, and, if he 
cannot find to-day what he is In need of, he expects to find it 
at some other time, not seeming to care a fig for disappointment 
of any kind.’ 

Australians 

The peoples of Australia, though still in the food-gathering 
stage of culture, have elements of culture so complicated, and so 
similar to those of other islands in their neighbourhood, that it is 
impossible to look on them as primitive people in the sense in 
which we may regard the Punan of Borneo. In Tke Children of the 
Suit, Dr. VV. J. Perry has given in detail the reasons that compel 
us to adopt this view, and its Important bearing on the solution 
of the problem of warfare. He has discussed the relationship 
between the Australian social organization and that of the peoples 
of the neighbouring regions. Nevertheless, it Is necessary to study 
the Australians along with the really primitive peoples and con¬ 
trast their behaviour, 'Fhe study of their warfare and cruelty 
serves to throw a flood of light on the question of the influence of 
institutions on human behaviour. 

The Australians are ignorant of pottery-making and of agri¬ 
culture; they also have no domesticated animals that they use 
for food. Although they are organized under an elaborate social 
system of clans and territorial bodies, yet the family, as Professor 
Malinowski has pointed out, is the unit of society. As a rule, 
the Australians had no ruling class, although in certain cases 
chieftainship vs-as hereditary, Usually the authority In the 
tribe or other group rested, according to Dr. Hovritt, in the 
council of initiated men, Their marriage mles, the outcome of a 
form of social organization, are responsible for the fact that the 
institution of monogamy is not so definite as among other Food- 
Gatherers. Nevertheless there is a distinc^ family life. The old 
men in Australian society', who were vested widi much power, 
appropriate to themselves many of the women, so that the younger 
men have to wait a long time for a wife, Ihe domestic char¬ 
acteristics of the Australian are summed up by Dr, Howitt as 
follows. After show ing diat there is a sharing-out of food according 
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CO definittj rules, he goes on to say: 'The insunces given in this 
chapter of the division of tlie food among the kindred and rela¬ 
tions, and the special provision for the old people, give an entirely 
different idea of the aborlgiital character to that which had been 
usually held* The latter is derived from what is seen of the Blades 
under our civilization. The oft-repeated description of the black 
fellow eating the white man^s beef or mutton^ and throwing a 
bone to his wife who sits behind him^ in fear of a blow' from his 
club, is partly the new order of things^ resulting from our civiltza^ 
tion breaking dowm the old rules, but it is also in part the old rule 
itself* I have sho'ivn that in some cases the wife is fed by her own 
people, and the throwing of food to another person is not an 
act of dlscourt^y* Its reason is that there is a deep-seated objec¬ 
tion to receive anything w^hich can convey evil magic from the 
hand of another person, and in mainy instances that applies to 
the two sexes, 

‘Such contrasts between the old and the new conditions of 
things struck me very forcibly at the Kumai Jeraeti, The people 
lived for a week in the manner of their old lives, certainly with 
the addition of the white man's beef and flour, but without his 
intoxicating drinks, w^hich have been a fatal curse to the black 
race. That w'eek was passed without a single quarrel or dispute/ 

in his latest w'ork on the Arunta of Central Australia, Sir Bald* 
win Spencer makes a few' comments that serve to supplement those 
of Dr* Howitt: Hn their ordinary condition the natives are almost 
completely naked, which is all the more strange, as Kangaroos 
and Wallaby are by no means scarce, and one would think that 
their fur w^ould be of no little use and comfort in the winter¬ 
time, when under the perfectly clear sky, w^hich often remains 
cloudless for weeks together, the radiation is so great that at 
night*time the temperature falls several degrees below freezing 
point. The idea of making any kind of clothing docs not appear to 
have entered the native mind** They 'usually wander about in 
small parties, consisting of one or tw o families - for example, two 
or more brothers wdth their wives and children.' As regards their 
general behaviour he says: ‘As a rule, the natives are kindly 
disposed to one another-that is, of course, within the limits of 
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their own trib« - and, where two tribes come into contact with 
one another on the borderland of their respective territoHes, 
there the same amicable feelings are maintained between the 
members of the two. There is no such thing as one tribe being in 
a constant state of enmity with another, so fiir as the central tribes 
are concerned. Now and again, of course, fights do occur between 
the members of different local groups, who mav or may not 
belong to the same or to different tribes. ... To the children 
they are, one may say uniformly, rvith very rare exceptions, kind 
and considerate, carrying them when they get tired on the march 
and always seeing that they get a good share of any food. . , 
Moreover, 'there is no such thing as doing away with the aged or 
infirm people; on the contrary, such are treated with special 
kindness, receiving a share of the food which they are unable to 
procure for themselves.’ 

An important feature of their behaviour, which, however, is 
ocimmon to ail primitive men, is the lack of care for the future. 
■He stores nothing, except for a few days in preparation for a 
ceremony, and has no idea of agriculture or domestication, 
partly perhaps because the animals around him are not adapted 
to act as beasts of burden or givers of milk, but still more because 
he believes that, by means of magic, which plays a large part in 
hK life, he can increase their numbers when he wishes to do so, 
men food is abundant he eats to repletion, when it is scarce he 
tightens his waist-bands and starves philosophicallv.’ 

These accounts may be supplemented by what is said by 
one who lived in close touch with the natives during the early 
part of last century, and knew them well. A century ago Mr. 
Dawson wrote;‘The natives are a mild and harmless race of savages; 
and where ^y mischief has been done by them, the cause has 
generally arisen, I believe, in bad treatment by their w'hite neigh¬ 
bours, Short as my residennie has been here, I have perhaps had 
more interooune with these people, and more favourable oppor¬ 
tunities of seeing what they really are, than any other person in 
the colony. . . . They have usually been treated, tn distant 
parts of the colony, as if they had been dogs, and shot by convict- 
semnts, at a distance from society, for the most trifling causes.' 
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This of course produced retaliations on the pan of the n^itives, 
with the usual sickening story of revenge on both ^ides. But 
w^hen left alonc^the picture is evidently that painted by Dr. Howitt. 
Mr, Dawson sap that 'they are savages in the cominon acceptance 
of the term, dthough they exhibit stronger traits of natural 
gentleness and good feeling towards their white brethren, and 
towards each other, than people under that denomination are 
generally found [it would be more accurate to say ‘supposed^ 
to do/ 

On the other hand, a few pages later he gives an illustration 
of the influence of alien culture: ^WTien a poor gin offends her 
sable lord, he taps her over the head with his club in no very 
gentle manner/ Speaking of the women in general, he says, 
'These poor creatures are made to do all the drudgery. * . . They 
carry the wood for fires, make the nets for fishing, and carry 
everything else that they move about with, except their instru¬ 
ments of war.’ 

Thi$ is an important fact, namely, that once men begin 
regular fighting, the work falls on the w^omen* Mr. Dav^'son say's: 
'ITiey arc remarkably fond of their children ^ and w'hen the parents 
die the children are adopted by the unmarried men and women, 
and taken the greatest care of. They are exceedingly kind and 
generous towards one another: if I give tobacco or anything else 
to any man, it is divided with the first he meets without being 
asked for it.* The Rev, John Mathew says of them in his W’Ork 
on Eagtekmifk and Crow, Tn the aboriginal character there are 
many admirable, meritorious elements, but there is a lack of 
strong, inherited, combining, marshalling will or self-determina¬ 
tion, and, as a natural consequence, the moral qualities are prone 
to operate capriciously. The natives are not inseasible to prompt¬ 
ings of honourable feeling, but generally, unless when repressed 
or constrained by fear, they act from impulse rather than from 
principle, and their best indinations are easily overpowered by 
pressure from within or without. You could rely upon a black 
fellow being faithful to a trust only on condition that he were 
exempt from strong tern plat ion,* He then goes on to quote con¬ 
demnatory' evidence against these people on the part of Mr, 
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James Davte* who knew the natives well. He said, very forclhlv 

^ O"- a hundred- 

as far as I could throw a 
^llock by the tail. . . . They are ao greedy that nothing In 
^me up to them,.. . . 'l^.y Z 

I have ever come across, , . -. The father will beat thV^n and 
the MU the lather. The brother will lie in ambush to be avenged 

a'^h I *'® cannot manage him in fight, he will lie in 

ambush with a spear or club.’ 

Mr, Matheiv dissents from this harsh judgment, 'This I 

stlndv’Th^ P*^*' ‘^(^atures too 

str^gly. They are not wantonly untruthfuh the>- are not deficient 

m courage; they are not excessively selfish; and they aro brno 

m^ns lacking in natural affection. But Mr, Davies corrobomtes 

what I have said of the presence of that defect of character that 

71" termed instability. It may be said that the whofe JaS 

of their moral chameter is m a position of unstable equilibrium 

teats. T^ey may be very covetous, but they arc very generous 
As a role, the blacks are s>'mpathetic and affectionate, especially 

c^aence of this is the way in which whit^ 
men have been treated who have been cast on their mercy 

Ihibi^^ITf" strong, and 

^ turns to anger 

iSlnT tA P^'^^''‘=‘' without S' 

resistance. The blacks have kindly assisted in their ovm dis- 

their 

ratft f much of their o^VIl strength at a beggarly 

rate of compensation, submitting contentedly to indignS^d 
oppression, rewarding injurfes and Insults with g^nSmesa 
and service. They have committed robbery, rope murder 7^ 
perpetrated scverol massacres. True, but they Le oftl’been 
tromed to such offences by the lawless, brutal, indecent, tyrannS! 
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behaviour of the white men w'ith whom they have come into 
contact, for as a matter of fact the outskirts of civili?ation have a 
strong admixture of barbarism.* 

Mr. R. Dawson also says: ‘i have never known a single 
instance of want of probity and honestj’ in the natives when 
confidence had once been placed in tbem; but if no trust was put 
in them they would sometimes pilfer.* 

A letter written by William Thomas to the Governor-General 
of Victoria, presumably about the year 1847, entirely supports 
these opinions. The writer says that the natives of Victoria were 
much giveu to wandering about, making temporary encamp¬ 
ments for the night. He comments on their behaviour while so 
engaged. 'The harmony that exists among them when none of 
another tribe is in the party is surprising. I have been out witb 
them for months without a single altercation,' ‘Theft is of rare 
occurrence, and is punished by blows on the head of the thief by 
the party wronged. I never knew but one case of this kind.’ 

Mr. F. Bonney, writing in 1884, speaks in much the same 
terms about them, ‘Though ugly and unprepossessing in appear¬ 
ance they are most kind, gentle, and of quite average intelligence 
and morality,' Moreover, 'both men and women are very fond of 
children, and the kindest attention is shown to them by young and 
old alike. They are not spoilt by this kind treatment all round; 
one w'ord from the parent generally b sufficient to check a child 
when doing wrong, and the greatest respect is shown to parents 
by their children. .'Vltogetber the treatment of children by these 
people, after they are once taken up and nursed, is judicious and 
very creditable.' 

On the other hand, Mr- Jos. Bischofs, writing in 1908 of the 
Niol-Niol of Beagle Bay, Dampier Peninsula, say’s that mothers 
showed little affection to their children in the first months of 
life. But w’hen the children are grown a little, then the mother 

takes more notice of them. 

The Austmlians are not as peaceful in their behaviour as 
such peoples as the Punan of Borneo, the Semang and Sakai of 
the Malay Peninsula and others. On the other hand, they do not 

in regular wars between communities. There are a certain 
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number of mter-tribal feuds, which, according to one author, 
I^ye helped to keep down the popubtion. Mr. Worenop speaks 
their constant fends , . . with contiguous tribes.’ Dr. Homtt 
^ amount of a big feud which involved several tribes in 
ictona. Profe^r Radcliffe Brown mentions fights between 

“ f Anstmlians 

were not so p^ceful as other Food-Gathereis. They also had 

%hts withm the connnunitj-. These often occurred in conjunction 

W m and ^-cre parts of an organ^ 

ned mode of behavioxir, since the punishments inflicted on errine 

ZZ loss of control, but is the rem^y 

p senbed by tradition m the community. In his writings, Dr. 
Howitt established the truth of this statement. 

Mentoon must be made in this connexion of another definite 
rause of fighting among the Australian tribes. At certain intervals 
Wrtain tribes hold ceremonial gatherings, at which they initiate 

mZJZZ" Among the tribe near 

. - Qiieensknd this gathering was called the Dura. 

f meeting there is a curious ceremonial 
practice connoted with marriage. There U a dancing corroboree, 
^d after it 4 c people disperse, men this has happened, the 
young men of the community ‘capture’ wives. The girls’ friends 
protect them if they can, but often there is a severe fight. Some¬ 
times again a man marncs a woman from a distant place. ‘Some- 
t^es a ceremonial coml^t occurs betiveen the tribe of the woman 
husband. In this case the husband fights on the 

father ’ Dr H ^ He may even fight against his own 

er. Dr. Howitt makes the significant remark that, 'fightinE 

being a p^time with them, a few blows or a deep cut or two are 
considered as nothing, and the men being in firat-nte condition, 
4 e wounds soon heal.’ In case of a hostile attack, a woman be- 
onged to her captor. ‘Nearly all their fights were the result of 

4 e capture of women, either after the ceremonial combats, or 

in raids for that special object/ 

.. 0 " subject by Mr. William ’ITiomas, 

n ing a out 1847, from an intimate knowledge of the natives. 
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After saying that the natives live very hannomous lives, except 
when different ‘tribes’ are collected together, he goes on to say: 
‘There is seldom a marriage without much fighting, as there Is a 
great preponderance of males over females, and the old chiefs 
not being satisfied with less than two, and sometimes four, the 
value of the women is increased. . . . The woman is handed 
over to her spouse, who has scarce got her when some others - 
those who were desirous to obtain her - may be seen naked, 
discharging wonguims at the bridegroom. A gene^ family fight 
ralr« place, and the bridegroom seldom gets off without a broken 
head.' ‘Most tribes have intercourse or hold a kind of alliance 
with three or font neighbouring ones, with whom they barter 
for lubras (women). They generally, once a year at least, unitedly 
assemble. There are many disputes, imaginary or real, to settle 
which cannot be done without some fighting. TATien all is settled, 
they will corroborce night after night till they separate. All the 
tribes beyond the district of their friends are termed wild black* 
fellows, and when found within the district are immediately 
killed.’ In spite of this fighting‘there is one particularly amiable 
trait in tlic aboriginal character, which is, that no animosity 
remains In their breasts, nor does any shrink from punishment. 
At the close of a fight or punishment, those who have inflicted 
the wounds may be seen sucking them, and doing any other kind 
office required,’ 

Very often two groups meet to fight by previous arrangement. 
Mr. Dawson gives a lively account of one of these meetings, the 
cause of w'hich was the spearing of a shepherd. The man to be 
punished for the crime was called Corbon Wickie. He had to 
stand and protect himself from spears thrown at him by the 
opposite side. Then a man named Wallis advanced towards him 
to fight with his waddy (club). ‘After some abuse and flourishing 
with their waddles, Wickic struck Wallis a tremendous blow 
on the crown of his head, which he purposely held forward, 
without any defence. In an instant he wns seen dancing in the 
face of his opponent like a harlequin, brandishing his wady, 
white the blood streamed down his cheeks and chest. Wickie 
now held forward ku head to Wallis, who struck him a similar 
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blow, when Wickie was sCiCn dancing and bleeding in like manner. 
At this moment I dashed in between them, and insisted upon 
their desisting. They were all instantly silent, and but the slightest 
opposition was made; but Wallis, who had always great attach¬ 
ment towards me, entreated that 1 would allow him to give Corbon 
Wickie one blow more, which should hurt him, and then Wickie 
would give him another also. “Only a little bit, massa,*’ be said, 
“bael hurt it, den no more coulor (anger); black pellow always 
do so,” 

‘The sight was most sickening to me, and I would allow no 
more of it. 1 reasoned and argued with both of them, and told 
them to shake hands. They seemed to be quite astonished that 
1 should suppose that they were enemies. Wallis said, “I 
like Corbon Wickie always, dat good pellow,” “WTiy, then,” I 
said, “do you wish to hurt each other?” They both laughed 
outright at this question, which, as well as my reasoning, appeared 
quite incomprehensible to them,’ 

Mr. Dawson also says that the spear attacks on these occasions 
are always conducted quite fairly, for none are thrown without 
warning. They are more of the nature of ordeals than anything 
else, and do not rank as fighting pure and simple. Seldom are 
any people killed in this wny, for they are very skilled in avoiding 
the spears thrown at them. 

Another fomn of cruelty is inflicted as part of the death 
ceremonies. The Australian natives have a widespread theory 
that death is caused by magic. It is usually thought that some 
one has abstracted and eaten the kidney fat, supposed by them 
to be the seat of life. Nothing short of the kidney and fat of another 
will appease the dead. So when a man dies attempts are made to 
detect the wrongdoer responsible for his death. After due deUbera’ 
tion an avenging party is then sent out to kill the murderer. 
(Dr, Howitt; also Sir Baldwin Spencer and Mr. Gillen.) 

The foregoing account shows plainly that violent behaviour 
exists among the Australian natives, especially in connexion of 
breaches of marriage rules. Mention is also made of feuds between 
‘tribes,’ and it would seem from the descriptions already given 
that these feuds are also associated with marriage. The theory of 
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the causation of death aI$o briiigs out vengeance in the shape of 
an avenging party* or of the ordeaS of spear-throwing. The 
evidence therefore established beyond doubt the cnielties prac¬ 
tised by the Australian natives are due to certain organized 
customs and traditions of behaviour. In this they differ profound^ 
from truly primitive peoples like the Pygmies* Veddahs, and 
Punans. Particubr*attention has been given to this matter* because 
it serves {with many of the associated customs) to distinguish the 
Australian natives from the rest of the Food-Gatherers. In their 
marriage classes and in the strict rules for the tegubtion of 
marriage they are quite exceptional, and have long been studied in 
detail by anthropologists for that very reason. 

But it is a profound mistake to regard the customs of the 
Australians as primitive. They derived their cruelty from the 
same source as their "culture.^ Perhaps it would be truer to ejepreas 
this by saying that the cuatoms and beliefs adopted from alien 
peoples has imposed upon the Australians habits that involve 
forms of brutality which are not natural to mankind. 


CHAPTER VI 


PRIMITIVE MAN AND BEHAVIOUR 
IN FAMILY GROUPS 


The Eskimo 


1 HE Eskimo, whose domain extends right across the northern 
part of America and as far as Greenland, provides important 
evidence for the study of human behaviour, and in particular 
the circumstances that give rise to warfare and other forms of 
violence. In some regions drey have come into contact with peoples 
of higher culture, and as the result their original form of social 
behaviour becomes profoundly modified, so as to provide a 
peculiarly instructive contrast to that of other Eskimo who have 
usually been exempt from such disturbing factors. The following 
description holds fairly well for all the Eskimo. They live together 
in harmony. Warfare and fighting are practically unknown, except 
in the case of those living near Bering Strait, where, for reasons to 
be explained in die following pages, the provocation of Europeans 
has converted a formerly peaceful people into quarrelsome and 
vicious habits. They have no word for 'war/ They neither scold 
nor swear. Children are kindly treated, and are well-behaved and 
quiet. As a general rule they are monogamous. The women are 
on a footing of equality with the men: no contract Is settled until 
ratified by them; and not even the shortest trip is taken without 
their advice. They have no ruling class, Socbl grades are unknown, 
and property is communal. The Eskimo deal with grievances in 
the following manner. The offended man composes a song, and 
invites every one, including the offender, to listen to it. If the 
audience approves of the song, the complainant is considered to 
have justified himself; if not, his failure as a composer is regarded 
as an adequate punishment. If an Eskimo should lose or break 
some article that he had borrowed, the owner usually reassures 
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him. If, however, he shows resentment, the culprit remains 
(|uite calm, for the Eskimo consider that only one person need be 
annoyed at a time. This general description might be corroborated 
by quotations from the ’writings of many travellers. For example, 
Dr. Frithiof Nansen describes his experiences in the following 
terms: 'When 1 see all the wrangling and all the coarse abuse of 
opponents which form the staple of the different party newspapers 
at home, I now and then wonder what these worthy politicians 
would say if they knew anything of the Eskimo community, and 
whether they would not blush before the people W'hom that man 
of God, Hans Egede, characterizes as follom: “These ignorant, 
cold-blooded creatures, living without order or discipline, with 
no knowledge of any sort of worship, in brutish stupidity.” 
With what good right would th^e “savages” look down upon us 
if they knew that here, even in the public press, we apply to each 
other the lowest terms of contumely, as, for example, “liar,” 
"traitor,” "perjurer," "lout,” “rowdy," etc., while they never 
utter a syllable of abuse, their very language being unprovided 
with words of this class, In which ours is so rich.' 

The contrast typifies a radical diScrence of character. The 
Greenlander is of all God's creatures gifted with the best dis¬ 
position, Cood-humour, peacefulness, and evenness of temper 
are the most prominent features in his character. He is eager to 
stand on as good a footing as possible with his fellow-men, and 
therefore refrains from offending them, and much more from 
using coarse terms of abuse. He is very ioath to contradict an¬ 
other even should he be saying what he knows to be false; if he 
does 80j he takes care to word his remonstrance in the mildest 
possible form, and it would be very hard indeed for him to say 
right out that the other was lying. He is chary of telling other 
people truths which he thinks will be unpleasant to them; in 
such cases he chooses the vaguest expressions, even with refer¬ 
ence to such indifferent things, for example, as wind and weather. 
Hia peacefuln^ even goes so far that when anything is stolen 
frem him, which seldom happens, he does not as a rule reclaim 
It, even if he knows who has taken it. , . . The result is that 
there is seldom or never any quarrelling among them/ 
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Dr. Nansen makes tKis further comment; 'Upon the whole the 
Eskimo is a happy being, his aou .1 being light and cheerful as a 
child's. If sorrow overtakes him, he may perhaps suffer bitterly 
for tlie moment; but it is soon forgotten, and he is once more as 
radically contented with existence as he used to be.* ‘What chiefly 
cuts the Eskimo to the heart is to see their children starring; 
and therefore,' says Dalager, ‘they give food to their children 
even if they themselves are ready to die of hunger; for they live 
every day in tlie hope of a happy change of fortune - a hope which 
really sustains life in many of them.' Dr. Nansen tiuotcs Egede 
who, as we have seen, has written so harshly of them: 'It is 
wonderful in what peace and unity they live with each other; for 
quarrelling and strife and covetousness are seldom heard of 
among them.* 'When they have seen our dissolute sailors 
quarrelling and flghdng, they regard such behaviour as inhuman, 
and say: “They do not ueat each other as human beings." In the 
same way, if one of the officers strikes a subordinate, they at once 
exclaim! “He behaves to his fellow-men as if they were dog^.’” 

Professor Boas, the American anthropologUt, in his study of 
the Central Eskimo, has much to say about the eharacteristics 
of the Eskimo. ‘Real warfare or flghts between settlements, I 
believe, have never happened, but contests have always been 
confined to single families. The last instance of a feud which 
has come to my knowledge occurred about seventy years ago. 
At that time a great number of Eskimo lived at Nultang, in 
Kingnait Fjord, and many men of this setlleraent had been 
murdered by a Qungamio of Anamltung. For this reason the men 
of Nuitang united in a sledge journey to Anamitung, to revenge 
the death of their companions. They hid themselves behind the 
ground ice and killed the returning hunters with their arrows. 
All hostilitiffl have probably been of a similar nature. 

'One tradition only refers to a real fight between the !^bes. 
On the steep island Sagdluagdjung, near Naujateling, rums of 
huts are found on the level summit. They are said to have been 
built by Eskimo who lived by the seashore and were attacked 
by a hostile tribe of invaders. . . . The occurrence of huts upon 
the top of an island is very unusual, and this tradition is the 
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only one referring to any kind of fights or wans* Even the tradi¬ 
tion of the expulsion of the Tom itself, a fabulous tribe said to 
have lived with the Eskimo on those shores, does not refer to a 
combat.' It is important to note that the provocation to dWderly 
conduct was the work of aliens. 

The domestic relations of the Eskimo seem to be harmonious* 
‘The parents are very fond of their children and treat them kindly. 
They are never beaten and rarely scolded, and in turn they are 
vciy dutifijl in obeying the wishes of their parents and taking care 
of them in their old age.' "llie husband is not allotved to maltreat 
or punish his wife; if he does, she may leave him at any time, and 
the wife’s mother can always command a divorce.' 'Children are 
treated very kindly and are not scolded, whipped, or subjected to 
any corporal punishment.’ 

The community has no laws beyond a tradition of correct 
behaviour. ‘There is no way of enforcing these unwritten laws, 
and no punishment except the blood vengeance. It is not a rare 
occurrence that a man who is offended by another man takes 
revenge by killing the offender. It is then the right and duty 
of the nearest relative of the victim to kill the murderer. In certain 
quarrels behveen the Netchillirmuit and the Qivillirmuit, in 
which die murderer himself could not be apprehended, the family 
of the murdered man has killed one of the murderer’s relations 
in his stead. Such a feud sometimes lasts for a long time, and is 
even handed down to a succeeding generation. It is sometimes 
settled by mutual agreement. As a sign of recognition, both parties 
touch cadi other's breasts, saying, “Ilaga” (my friend). 

"ITieir method of carrying on such a feud is quite foreign to 
our feelings. Strange as it may seem, a murderer will come to 
visit the relatives of his victim (though he knows that they are 
dlowed to kill him in revenge) and will settle with them. He is 
kindly welcomed, and sometimes lives quietly for weeks and 
months Then he is suddenly chaUenged to a wresiUng match, 
and if defeated is killed, or if Victorious he may kill one of the 
opposite party, or when hunting he is suddenly attacked bv his 
companions and slain.' A man who has committed murder or 
made himself obnoxious is simply killed as p matter of Justice. 
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‘The mm who intends to take revenge on him mii3t ask his 
countrymen singly if each agrees in the opinion that the ofFender 
IS a bad man deserving of deatli. If all answer in the affirmative, 
he may kill the man thus condemned, and no one is allowed to 
avenge the murder*" 

In the report of the Htidson Bay Expedition of 1886* Lieut. 
A. Godron remarks that the same custom is reported from Port 
Bunvell, near Cape Chidieighp Labrador. He saysr ^There lived 
between the Cape and Aulatsivik a good Eskimo hunter^ whose 
native name is not given, but who was christened by our station 
men ** 01 d Wicked."’ He was a passionate man^ and was continu¬ 
ally threatening to do bodily harm to the other more peac^bly 
inclined natives. . . . His arrogance and petty annoyance to the 
other natives became at length unbearable. It appears that these 
unfortunates held a meeting and decided that Old Wicked was 
a public nuisance w^hich must be abated, and they therefore 
decided that he should be shot^ and shot he accordingly was, 
one afternoon when he was busily engaged in repairing the 
ravages which a storm had made in hia "'Igdlu” or snow-house. 
The executioner shot him in the back, killing him instantly* 
The murderer or executioner (one hardly know^s to which title 
he is more justly entitled) then tak<^ Old Wicked’s wives and 
all his children, and agrees to keep them , * * that they shall be 
no burden on the company* 

"The fact that the custom Is found among tribes so widely 
separated will justify a description of those events which came 
under my own observation. There was a native of Fadli, by the 
name of Padlu. He had induced the wife of a Cumberland Sound 
native to desert her husband and follow him. The deserted 
husband^ meditating revenge, cut off the upper part of the barrel 
of his gun so that he could conceal it under his jacket. He crossed 
the Sound and visited his friends at Padli, but before he could 
accomplbh hb intention of kilhng Padlu, the latter shot him. 
When thb news was reported to the ""eqerten,'" the brother of 
the murdered man went to Padli to avenge the death of his 
brother, but he also was killed by Padlu* A third native of Cumber¬ 
land Sound, who wished to avenge the death of his relatives, was 
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also murdered by him. On account of all these outrages the natives 
wanted to get rid of Padlu^ but yet they did not dare to attack 
him. When the pimian of ^udnirmiut in Niaqonaujang learned 
of these events he started southward, and asked every man in 
Padli whether Padiu should be killed. All agreed: so he went with 
the latter deer-hunting on the upper part of Pangnirtung, north¬ 
west of Padli, and near the head of the fjord he shot Padiu in the 
back.* 

Eskimo tribes have a deiinite method of dealing with strangers* 
Tf a stranger unknown to the inhabitants of a settlement arrives 
on a visit he is welcomed by the celebration of a great feast* 
Among the south-eastern tribes the natives arrange themselves 
in a row, one man standing in front of it. The stranger approaches 
slowly, his arms folded and his head inclined towards the left 
aide. Then the native strikes with all hb strength on the right 
cheek and in his turn inclines hb head, awaiting the stranger's 
blow^ \Vhik this is going on the other men are playing at ball 
and Singing, Thus they continue until one of the combatants is 
vanquished. The western tribes have similar greeting ceremonieai 
but in addition boxing, wrestling, and knife-testing are men¬ 
tioned by travellcra who liave visited theni. In Davb Strait and 
probably in all the other oountri^ the game of hook and crook 
b always played on the arrival of a stranger. Two men sit down 
on a large sldn, after having stripped the upper part of their 
bodieSp and each tries to stretch out the bent arm of the other. 
These games are sometimes dangerous, as the victor lia$ the right 
to kill his adversary; but generally the feud enda peaceably. 
The ceremonies of the western tribes in greeting a stranger are 
much feared by their eastern neighbours and therefore inieroourae 
is somewhat restricted. The meaning of the due!, according to 
the natives theimelves, b that the two men in meeting wish to 
know which of them k the l>etter man. The similarity of these 
ceremonies with those of Greenland, where the game of hook and 
crook and wrestling matches have been customary, b quite 
striking, as h that of the explanation of these ceremonies.' 

The following account by Mr, Hawkes of the Labrador Eskimo 
agrees \rith those of Dr. Nansen and Professor Boas : 'We might 
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define aii Eskimo vilLage as a sort of communistic settlement. 
Every one b free to do as he pleases, so long as he does not infringe 
on the general welfare of tlie people. When any one oversteps 
traditional boiinds or make^ himself obnoxious to the people, he 
is admonished by some of the old men or ^omen, 'VSomebody 
speaks,” they say* This usually so humiliates the offender, that 
no further punbhment is necessary. If he continuesbad-hearted ” 
he is practically ostracbed; he is not allowed to take part in 
village affairs; he is forbidden to enter the iglus; no one will spesk 
to him or have anything to do with him. This social death is the 
worst thing that can happen to an Eskimo, If he becomes violent 
and commits a murder, the men of the village get together and 
wait an opportunity to kill him. No concealment is made of the 
act, and it is not open to the usual blood^revenge, being con¬ 
sidered desirable. 

'In the case of ordinary murder, it is the duty of the next-of- 
kin to avenge it* Sometimes this act is delayed for many years ^ 
as in the case of a man leaving a small boy, who waits until he is 
old enough to avenge hla parent. But the duty is never forgotten. 
In the meanwhile the murderer may be treated by the relatives 
of the deceased as if nothing had happened - a situation which is 
unthinkable to us, but which does not confUet at all with Eskimo 
ideas. 

*In the meantime tbe murderer is constantly on the watch 
for the avenger. He never knows when a knife will be thrust into 
him or when he may be shot nr speared from behind. Hb eyes 
acquire a shifty look, which the Eskimo says b the mark of a 
murderer. Sometimes the avengers may come to his own house, 
as in one case which came to my attention, and are treated as 
usual guests, until the day of reckoning comes, 

"Generally speakings murder is looked upon with horror by 
the Eskimo, and the spot where such a deed has been committed 
b shunned. But they do not scruple to taking life, tvhen they feel 
justified by hard conditions or customs. Aged people who have 
outlived their usefulness, and whose life b a burden both to them¬ 
selves and their relatives, are put to death by stabbirg or strangu¬ 
lation, This is customarily done at the request of the individual 
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Cdnccmedj but not always so. Aged people who are a hlndmnce 
on tho trail are abandoned. Deformed children who exhibit some 
monstrosity which aroirses the aupermturol fear of the Eskimo 
aie strangled at birth. 

"Under ordinary conditions the Eskimo live together in the 
greatest unity. In times of plenty they feast together^ and in 
times of famine the lucky hunters share their game with 
the less fortunate* (Hawkea). * Murder is committed only when 
jealousy, caused by some love affair, awakens a roan's passionj or 
brooding over a perhaps unintended slight produce a sort of 
melancholia. But after a man has once committed a murder, he 
becomes bloodthirsty, and is apt to look for another victim, 
unless he Is put out of the way by the community. Most of these 
kiilingis have a psychological background. During the dark days of 
midwinter, when the polar winds are blowing, the Eskimo are 
unable to hunt* ITiey sit inside and gorge themselves with meat, 
and take little exercise. The congested body reacts on the nervous 
system, and the tisually amiable, good-natured native becomes 
sullen and moody. The gloomy surroundings add to bis mental 
depression. He recalls old slights and grudges, and, in this 
abnormal condition, these often assume exaggerated proportions. 
It IB under such conditions that most of the murders among them 
occur* 

"The good-nature and docility of the Eskimo have been 
emphasized^ and rightly; but this does not preclude their com¬ 
mitting as barbarous acts as any other savages, particularly when 
they are subjected to conditions which are favourable to the 
same. Many of their murders are extremely cold-blooded and 
unprovoked. The victim is never given a fair chance, but slain 
when off his guard^ (Hawkes, 1916). 

The behaviour of the EsUmo of Alaska differs profoundly 
from that of their kinsmen further east. ‘Blood revenge is con¬ 
sidered a sacred duty among [them], and it is a common thing to 
find men who dare not visit certain villages because of a blood feud 
existing, owing to their having killed some one w'hose near 
relatives live in the place. . . . Owing to this custom, a man who 
has killed another watches incessantly, and in the end acquires 
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a peculiar^ restless expression uhich the Eskimo have learned to 
recogniKe at once. Several of them told me that they could always 
recogniKe a man who had killed another by the expression of hia 
eyes* and from cases obser^^ed by myself I think that this is 
undoubtedly true. The desultory feud exbting beus'een the 
Kotswbue Sound Mclemut attd the Tinne of the interior par¬ 
takes of the character of blood revenge, except that each side seeks 
to revenge the death of relatives or fellow-tribesmen upon any 
of the opposing tribe.' 

According to Mr. Nelson^ the neighbourhood of Bering 
Strait is particularly noteworthy on account of the \varlike habits 
of the Eskimo living there. Previous to the arri^^al of the Russians 
on the Alaskan shore of the Bering Sea* the Eskimo waged an 
almost constant intertribal warfare. At the same time, along the 
line of contact with the Tinnc tribes of the interior, a bitter feud 
w^as aJw^ays in existence. I'he peoples of the coast from the Yukon 
mouth to Kotzebue Sound have many tales of villages destroyed 
by war parties of Tinne. Back from the head of Norton Bay and 
Kotzebue Sound, during the time of my residence in that region^ 
several Tinne were killed by Malemut while hunting reindeer on 
tlie strip of uninhabited tundras lying between the districts 
occupied by the nvo peoples. During the summer of 1S79 a party^ 
of three Malemut from the head of KoUEebue Sound ambushed 
and killed seven Tinnc who w'crc found hunting reindeer in the 
interior. Warfare was common in other parts of this region* 
The battles usually took place in the summer, the victors killing 
all they could of the males of the other side, including infants, 
so that they should not grow up enemiesp The w^oitien were taken 
as slaves, \oung men fighting in their first battle w^re given some 
enemy^s blood to drink and made to cat a small piece of the heart 
of an enemy* This was in order to mate them brave. 

^TTie Malemut at the head of Kotzebue Sound are another 
vigorous, overbearing tribe. As among the Eskimo of Bering 
Strait I they are quarrelsome and have frequent bloody affrays 
among themselves. Ttie Unalit and Yukon people regard them 
with the greatest fear and hatred, and say that they arc like dogs - 
always showing their teeth and ready to fight* The Malemut are 
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the only Eskimo who keep up the old feud ^gain^t die Tinnci 
and are a brave^ hardy set of men. They are extremely reckless of 
human life, and a shaman was killed by them during my residence 
at St. Michael, because - as they said-^^he told tno many lies.”' 
Tliey buy whisky, and have drunken orgies during which men 
arc hurt or killed. 'They also bad the reputation of being ck- 
trcmely treacherous among theniselves, not hesitating to kill one 
anotherj even of their own tribe* when opportunity offered, 
while hunting in the mountains-a gun or a few skins being 
suffjcicnt mcentive, a consequence p hunters among this tribe 
would not go into the mountains with each other^ unless they 
chance to be relatives, or had become companions by a sort of 
formal adoption/ 

The same author states that the Eskimo of Alaska consider 
that stealing from people of the same village or tribe is w rong, 
and the man is talked to while in the kashim. 'The only feeling 
of conscience or moral duty that I noted among the Eskimo 
seemed to be an instinctive desire to do that which was most 
conducive to the general good of the community, as looked 
at from their point of view. Whatever experience had taught 
them to be best w^as done, guided by superstitious usages and 
customs/ They are vety^ honest, paying all debts contracted with 
traders. 'A curious part of this custom was that very often the 
same Eskimo who w^ould be perfectly honest, and go to great 
trouble and exertion to settle a debt, would not hesitate to steal 
from the same trader. Among themselves this feeling is not 
generally so strong, and if a man borrows from another and fails 
to return the arlicle, he is not held to account for it. This is done 
under tlie general feeling that if a person had enough property 
to enable him to lend some of it, he has more than he needs. The 
one who makes the losn under these circumsunccs does not even 
feel justified in asking a return of the article, and waits for it to 
be given back voluntarily. . . . 

^Hospitabty is regarded as a duty among the Eskimo p so far as 
concerns their own friends in the surrounding villages p and to 
strangers in certain cases, as well as to all guests visiting the 
villages during f^tivals. By the cxcrdse of hospitality to their 
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friends and the people of neighbouring villages, their goodwill is 
retained and they are saved from any evil influence to which they 
might otherwise be subjected. Strangers were usually regarded 
with more or less suspicion, and in ancient times were commonly 
put to death.* Nelson usually found them hospitable. Sometimes 
they were sulky and disobliging. At some places their reception 
was bad. ‘On the contrary, at Askinuk and Kaialigmut, in the 
same district (mouth of the Kuskokwira River) the people ran out 
at our approach, unharnessed our dogs, put our sledges on the 
framework, and carried our bedding into the Kashim with the 
greatest goodwill.* 

The comments of other travellers are worth noting- Dr. Rink 
thinks there is no justification for the claim that the Eskimo of 
Greenland are liars and thieves. Dr. Nordenskiold found the 
Eskimo of Alaska 'friendly and accommodating, honourable in 
their dealings, though given to hegging and to much haggling 
in making a bargain.’ The women are regarded as the equals of 
the men, and the children well brought up. They had not much 
personal property. 

An American (R. D, Moore), w’ho has recently visited the 
Eskimo of Bering Strait, says that they move about in small 
groups of relatives, with little authority, except what is vested in 
the old men. He remarks that this is a recent form of government. 
They have fierce fights over women, who are well treated. ‘The 
marriage tic is . . . fully as stable as among the whites, and 
probably more so.’ Polygamy was formerly common, as among 
the Eskimo of Indian Point, Siberia. "The St. Lavnrence Islander 
is very fond of his family. He spares the rod, but this does not 
seem to spoil the child. The older members of the family, 
especiany fathers and older uncles, are treated with extreme 
reverence and respect, accorded them because of their age and 
the wisdom garnered from years of experience. To make a request 
of an old man is not common, to give him advice the height of 
impertinence, and to command him unthinkable. 

'The children get on very well together, spending much time 
in one another’s company, playing their simple little games or 
singing their songs. Only once during the winter's stay on the 
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island was a children’s qviarrcl seen, a record which he never 
expects to see equalled in a white community where a like number 
of children are as much thrown together.’ The people are said to 
be fairly honest, and to be truthful, and he sums up: ‘On the 
whole, it might be said that these people arc possessed of many 
very likeable qualities, and during his short stay on the island 
the writer became much attached to them. They have many 
virtues, and their faults might better be called weaknesses, which 
harm no one so much as themselves, while those factors which 
have made most for their moral and much for their physical 
degeneration have been introduced from without.’ 

Dr. Rac saw the Eskimo in various places about the middle 
of last century (1866). He says of them: ‘They are sober, steady, 
and faithful; generally spea^ng, honest, and never begging, as 
is the practice of the Red Indian; comparatively speaking, provi¬ 
dent of their own property, and care^l of that of others when 
under their charge. . , . Socially the Esquimaux are a lively, cheer¬ 
ful, and chatty people, fond of associating with each other and 
vrith strangers, with whom they soon become on friendly terms, 
if kindly treated. . . . They are hospitable, for they always pre¬ 
pared food, if they had any, for their visitors, , . . In their 
domestic relations they are exemplary. The man is an obedient 
son, a good husband, and a kind father, nor did 1 notice a single 
instance of harshness cither to wife or diild. The wife is treated 
as an equal, and indeed generally rules the establishment, which 
are said to be signs of civilization. The women show great affection 
for their babies-I particularly mention this, beause a very 
common opinion prevails that they will give aw'ay their child in 
exchange for a knife, file, or other trifle. This mistake has arisen 
from the mother having pointed to her child and then to the 
present given hcmelf, meaning thereby that you were to give 
something to the child, . . . The children when young are 
docile, old-fashioned little creatures. When grown up they are 
dutiful and kind to their parents; so much is this known to be the 
case that a large family is considered a great boon, as the old 
people have then more certainty of being well cared for when they 
become unable to hunt for themselves.* 
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Rae states that the Eskimo are a rule truthful. That they 
are a well-disposed people may be inferred from the fact that 
for some weeks a miinber of familleSt with at least twelve grown 
men, hadi been encamped beside the three persons left in charge 
of our property at winter quarters; and although this property 
was placed ou the rocks and protected by an oilcloth only, not an 
article was touched or stolen, nor the slightest annoyance given 
to my men, although sometimes only one of them could rcinain 
at home. When the snow thawed about our winter huts in spring, 
many articles that had been lost, mislaid, or thrown aside came 
into view, VMien the natives found any of these, they were brought 
to us to find out if we required them.’ 

Rae mentions an interesting contrast in behaviour between 
the Eskimo of the Coppermine River and those of the Mackenzie 
River. The first group are 'gentle and courteous,’ and the others 
are 'as turbulent and fierce as the latter are well disposed and 
peaceable/ He goes on to say; ‘The only reason I can apign for 
these Eskimo being so different in temper and disposition from 
their countrymen to the east is, that they have always been at 
war with the Souchoux Indbns, who hunt on the lancfe b 
proximitj' to the sea-coast/ He suras up his account by saying; 
‘The more 1 saw of the Eskimo the higher was the opinion 1 
formed of them/ 

Finally, the opinion of Mr. Walter Wood may be quoted. He 
comments on the behaviour of a community whom he observed 
throughout an Arctic winter. 'Throughout the long Arctic 
winter these thirty'-eight men, women, and children lived in one 
room, eating, drinking, and sleeping, and mourning and merry¬ 
making; yet there was nothing in the nature of a breach of the 
peace. This amiability and toleration b one of the most notable 
characteristics of the Eskimo people; indeed they have no word to 
express scolding, nor have they the equivalent of "war.” ’ He 
speaks of their family relationships, and says that ‘despite the 
casual nature of their marriage bond relationship is highly valued, 
and there is a strongly developed wish to continue the species, 
with a particular desire for male descendants; consequently there 
exists a real regard for children, and the little mortals are treated 
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with a care and kindness that coutd scarcely be expected from 
parents reared in such a depressing environment. From the cradle 
to the grave the Eskimo has to fight for his existence, yet everything 
it is possible to do is done for the children. The youngsters are 
docile and contented, and rarely know the meaning of harshness or 
unkindness. Orphans are readily adopted, even when the parents 
have a number of chadren to prO’^ide for; and it seldom happens 
that these newcomers are not treated with just the same kindness 
and consideration that are shown to the parents' own oflspring.' 

Similar testimony is borne by the late Sir Clements R. 
Markham. "Fhe visitor who firet sees a party of Arctic High' 
landers will be at once struck by their meny, good-natured 
countenances, their noisy fun, and boisterous laughter,' He 
quotes Dr, Kane as saying that 'when troubles came upon him 
or his people, never have friends been more true than these 
Arctic Highlanders.’ 

TitE DsN*e Indians 

South of the Eskimo live the Athapascan Dene, who, whh 
the exception of some branches who have come into contact 
with the coastal peoples, wander about in bands with no chiefs. 
They have, it is said, no religion in the ordinary sense of the term, 
yet they rank high (according to Mr, Hill Tout) in all moral 
qualities except courage. They never resort to arms, but, in the 
Case of a conflict, opponents lay aside their kniv^ and WTestle 
with each other, grasping each other's hair. Their folk-tales 
shovr that ‘their lives were moral and well-regulated; that deep 
shame and disgrace followed a lapse from virtue in the married 
and unmarried of both sexes. The praise and enjoyment of virtue, 
self-discipline, and abstinence in young men is no less clearly 
brought out; whilst the respect and consideration paid by the 
young everywhere to their eldere affords an example that more 
advanced races might with profit copy,’ 

The Salish 

South and west of the Dene people of North America live 
the Salish, Those on the coast have social classes and at times are 
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mrlikc; but the inhuid branches live »n small communities of 
hunters. They were formerly ‘well-regulated, peace-loving, and 
virtuous people, whose existence was far from being squalid or 
miserable/ Father de Smet says that ‘the beau-ideal of the Indian 
character, uncontaminated by contact with the whites, is found 
among them. What U most pleasing to the stranger is to see 
their simplicity, united with sweetness and innocence, keep step 
with the most perfect dignity and modesty of deportment. The 
gross vices which dishonour the red man on the frontiers are 
utterly unknown among them. They are honest to simplicity. 
The Hudson’s Bay Company, during the forty years that it has 
been trading in furs, has never been able to perceive that the 
smallest object has been stolen from them. The agent takes his 
fius down to Colville every spring, and does not return before 
autumn. During his absence the store is confided to the care of 
an Indian, who trades in the name of the company, and on the 
return of the agent renders him a most exact account of the trust. 
The store often remains without any one to watch it, the door 
unlocked and unbolted, and the goods are never stolen. The 
Indians go in and out, help themsclv-es to wbat they want, and 
always leave in place of whatever article they take its exact 
value.’ 

1’ke .Algonquian 

The Eastern Algonquian peoples of Canada, north of the 
St. Lawrence, were formerly, as a rule, peaceful. The Ojibwa, for 
example, were divided into two branciies. Whilst the southern 
division, who were partly agricultural, were verj' warlike, the 
northern Ojibwa, called Chipewas, were generally mild and 
harmless, little disposed to make war upon other tribes. 


The BEonjvK 

The Beodiuk, the former inhabitants of Newfoundland, vrere 
harmless and tractable, mild and gentle in disposition, with strong 
family affection and great love for children. 
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The PAiirrE 

In pr$-Columbi^ times the territory we now call the United 
States was occupied for the greater part by peoples who had a 
warlike organisation, and sometimes hereditary chiefs. They 
made pottery, worked metals, and grew maize. But certain peoples 
were peaceful. Some of these still survive. Prominent among 
them are the Paiute of Nevada, Utah, and Arizona, W'ho generally 
wander about in small bands. They are relatively uncultured, 
neither making pottery nor practising agriculture, ‘As a rule they 
are peaceful, moral, and industrious, and are highly commended 
for Aetr good qualities by these who have had the best opportunity 
for judging. %VhLle apparently not so bright in intellect as the 
prairie tribes, they appear to possess more solidity of character, 
and have steadily resisted the vices of civilization.* 

CALlFORNfAN IlVDtANS 

Professor Kroeber of the University of Califuraia saj's that 
■from the time of the first settlement of California, its Indians 
have been described as both more primitive and more peaceful 
than the majority of the natives of North America.' 

Speaking of the Cahuilla Indians, Mr. Hooper says: 'Unselfish¬ 
ness and respect for the old people is their ideal of right living. 
Children are taught from infancy to be generous and kind to 
the old. , . . Liberality and generosity were considered the 
most important virtues. The man w'ho was the best hunter was 
held in very high esteem. The woman who could do the most 
work in the shortest time was the ideal woman. Nowadays these 
things do not seem to matter so much, 

‘There was alw'ays real affection between the members of an 
Indiatt family, but very little ouhvard demonstration of it.' He 
goes on to say that ‘the Cahuilla, like most of the Californian 
Indians, have been a very peaceful people. Their main troubles 
W'cre between villages, and were caused by boundary disputes.' 

Among the Hupc, according to Dr. Goddard, ‘children are 
seldom punished or handled roughly when small. They are 
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thought to be above the natural and likely to disappear, going to 
the world of immortals, if they arc ill-used.’ Also,‘Disagreements 
were common among [them]. They arose more frequently over 
personal injury or insult than over matters relating to property. 
, - . Persona] insult or injury is followed by absolute non- 
intercourse.’ 

Among the Californian Indians we hnd a characteristic that 
is reminiscent of the peoples of Australia. ‘Warfare in California,’ 
according to Professor Kroeber, ‘was carried on only for revenge, 
never for plunder or from a ciwire for distinction. The Mohave 
and Yuma must indeed be excepted from this statement, but 
their attitude is entirely unique. Probably the cause that most 
commonly originated feuds was the belief that a death had been 
caused by witchcraft. No doubt theft and disputes of various 
sorts contributed. Once ill-feeling was established, it was likely 
to continue for long periods.* 


The Tierra del Fuegians 

The peoples of Tierra del Fuego arc said to be affectionate, 
but very undemonstrative. Parental and filial affection exist, as 
is shown by the care taken of children and the deference paid to 
parents. Although quite nude, they are modest. They are generous 
and share with each other. Lying is allowed, but a murder is 
banned. The different groups are hostile, and occasional rows 
occur in which one or more men may be killed. But in the same 
group friends interpose to pacify the disputants. 


Siberians 

Some of the peoples of Siberia are so beking in culture as 
to be classed with the Food-Gatherers. They keep reindeer, but 
do not cultivate the sotl, which, indeed, is impossible in the 
greater part of their lands. Professor Ratxel states that ‘by far the 
greater number of testimonies to the character of the Hyper¬ 
boreans are favourable. Honourable, good-tempered, inoffensive 
is the praise given by the Russians to nearly all the peoples of 
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Northtrn Asia. It is doubly strong if we consider the mass of 
wickedness with which for some decades the deportation of 
criminals from Russia has been leavening the whole mass, Russian 
hunters say that only in cases of extreme necessity will an Oro- 
chone touch the store of provisions that a hunter has left for his 
own use.’ Middendorf asks with surpiiae, “Whence comes such 
exemplary honest}' among these poor starving wretches?' And 
one may well say that the history of Arctic travel would have a 
far larger list of disastera to show but for the effective help and 
open-handed assistance of the Hyperborean races. ‘Their way of 
life is an admirable teacher of the social virtues. The Samoyedes 
are good-tempered and peaceful; the Chuckchia live in a state 
of the greatest unanimity; the Osttak of the Ob have retained a 
great part of their childlike good-temper, their contentedness, 
and honesty. But aU are united by a certain cheery composure, 
far removed from the melancholy imagined in them by those 
who meditated on their life under the inspiration of civilized 
nerves' (Haddon, Races of Man), The Lapps are said to be 'of a 
cheerful temperament, fond of gossip, very hospitable, and much 
given to merry meetings and family gatherings, at which the 
feelings, whether of joy or sorrow, find ready vein in copious 
weeping* (Keane). They are fond of drink. ‘In other respects 
they are described as extremely peaceful, possessing no effective 
weapons, carrying on no intertribal feuds, kind, good natives, 
and, except in Russia, strictly honest and trustworthy.’ In another 
place they are described as 'these kindly and inoffensive nomads.’ 
Another w'riter describes them thus: ‘Ail have to struggle equally 
hard for existence. They are, however, cheery and contented. 
They endure with indifference and even manage to enjoy hard 
conditions of life under which more eiviUaed peoples could not 
possibly exist,' 

The Samoyedes, as Ratzel says, are given a good character 
by all who have knowm them. ‘No one could he more sociable 
than the Samoyed. He is extremely hospitable to his tribesmen 
and to strangers; he delights in gossip; his smile is almost con¬ 
tinuous, and hb harsh laugh loud and frequent. Visiting each 
other seems the favourite social occupation-a Samoyed will 
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gu long vt^y out of his in order to put in an appeamnce 
at a chooui which he kno\^^ to be in the neighbourhood; and 
during the whole time I was in the country I never sa^v a blow 
atruck^ or even witnessed a serious squabble. It wiU be inter¬ 
esting to some of my readers, perhaps, to hear that the women 
are also on the best of terms with each other, and, as far as I 
could leam of course, there was no wrangling and little back¬ 
biting' (Jackson). Both father and mother arc kind to their 
child ren^ who^ on their side, show no fear of their parents (Rae, 
Land of the North Wfnd). Benard states that les mreurs sont 
familiales et paisiblcs-^ Another traveller who know-s them sal's 
the same* They are ^affectionate, evsn-tempcrcd, honesty and 
possess a certain pride of independence. which it would not be 
difficult to convert into a sense of self-respect. They ivork hard, 
and to beg they are ashamed; hospitable to a degree, they are pre¬ 
eminently a sociable people/ Ihey are ^honest, cheery, capable 
compagnons de voyage' (Montefiorc). They are said by another 
writer to be a ^kindly and cheerful people, very hospitable and 
generous m sharing the things that come into their possession.' 


Tni^ CttARACTER OF NATURAL MaN 

This extensive series of quotations, which might easily have 
been multiplied a hundredfold, represent an impartial and un¬ 
biassed picture of the real character of mankind when free from 
the complications and embarrassments of civilisation. The Food- 
Gatherers include members of laces as different as the Australian, 
Negro, and Mongol, and live under conditions as varied as it is 
possible to be- ranging in climate from the Tropics to the 
Arctic, and in environment from the tropical heat of the conti¬ 
nent of Africa, small islands like the Andamans, to the icy regtons 
of Greenland! Alaska, and Northern Siberia. 

As there is no reason for supposing that all these varied peoples 
have lost a culture that they once enjoyed, it seems justifiable 
to assume that they represent the survival of tlie state that wa3 
common to all Tnankind before civilization was created, about 
sixty centuries ago. In those times men w'ere without houses and 
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clotheSt without social or political origatikation, i^ithoat property 
or any restraints upon their freedom other than such as common 
decency and consideration for other human beings imposed. 
Free from the common causes of exasperation p envy, and malice, 
the innate goodness and kindliness of Man found unhampered 
opportunities for expression* Men were happy and peaceful» 
kind and considerate- In spite of the discomforts and anxieties 
of daily Hfe, men cheerfully enjoyed a state of Arcadian simplicity. 
It was indeed the Golden Age of which poets have been writing 
for thirty centuries^ in spite of the contemptuous denials of cytdcs 
and philosophers that mankind was ever peaceful and contented. 

In the next section of this book we shall consider the circum¬ 
stances that were responsible for tlie introduction of the serpent 
of discord into this Garden of Eden. 


Behaviour in Family Groups 

Let us now consider the significance of the evidence that has 
been submitted- Writers with a per&onal knowledge of various 
peoples have been made to record their observations of the 
societies with which they came into contact. Thus the evidence 
we are discusdng is objective: the total effect of the quotation of a 
large number of independent wimesses describing what they 
actually saw is to eliminate any suspicion of bias in estimating 
the real character of Primitive Man* 

The peoples who have come under observation - Negritoes 
from Africa, the Andamans, Malaya^ and the Philippines; 
Australoids from Ceylon, Malaya, and Australia; Mongoloids 
from America and Asia - a miscellaneous a^rtment that 
includes members of three of the great racial divisions 
of mankind-the Alpine^ Mediterranean ^ and Nordic being 
excluded* 

These people live in every possible variety^ of climatic environ’- 
ment. The Negritoes live, as a rule^ in the tropical forest, whether 
in Africa or in South-Eastern x^sia* The F-skimo^ SamoyedeSj and 
Ostiak live in the Arctic regions, BeUveen these extremes of 
climate and environment are the tribes of the woodlands of 
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Cnnada; the nativea of Utah, Nevada, and other Stateaof the western 
plains in the United States; and the Californian Indians, situated 
in one of the most comfortable dimates in the world. The 
Australian natives enjoy a variety of cJiimtic conditions, for they 
live, or in the past have lived, in all parts of the continent, from 
the dry plains and barren deserts of the centre to the hilly and 
rainy districts of the delightful east coast, 

'Hie descriptions do not warrant ns in assuming that this 
racial and climatic diversity has had any profound inUnence upon 
the character of the primitive people we have been considering. 
Obviously the Eskimo must deal with the peculiar conditions of 
the Frozen North, as must the Australian with the more genial 
hills and plains. The one eats walrus and the other kangaroo. 
Local materials must of necessity influence crafts. But it does not 
seem possible to discover particular types of behaviour distinctive 
of the various peoples. On the contrary, their geniality and morality 
are surprisingly uniform, in spite of the variety of discomforts and 
exasperations to which they are severally subjected. 'Phe failure 
of racial or climatic conditions to influence social behaviour in the 
case of thK widespread series of peoples is obviously a fact of 
fundamental importance in estimating the tnte character of 
Primitive Man-and a striking commentary on the efforts of 
those historians who, from the time of Bodin in 15!*^ onwards, 
have claimed a decisive influence for climate as an influence 
determining human character and achicvernent. 

No evidence has appeared throughout the whole rangeof Food- 
Gatherers of any division into social classes. Differentiation of 
rank has not yet begun. Equality is the rule. 

The fundamental social element of this primitive society is 
the group of relatives, the Family, in the wider sense of the term. 
The people go about in small bands, consisting cither of a single 
family, sometimes of three generations, or of two or more 
brothers and their families. Village Ufe, in the sense of the more or 
less permanent grouping of families not related to one another, 
is only mentioned In the Andamans; and there is no doubt that, 
in these ishmders, external influence is responsible for tliis de¬ 
finitely alien practice. For the Andamanese village reveals features 
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resembUng, and dearly borrowed from, those of agricultural 
peoples in the neighbouring lands. A conspicuous example is 
the ‘bachelors’ house.’ But there are other reasons for conclud¬ 
ing that Andamanese culture is strongly tainted with external 
influence^ 

Each of the family groups among all truly primitive people 
range over a limited area, which other groups respect as their 
domain. They rarely make any permanent settlement. As a 
rule, they do not have any intercourse with the other family 
groups of the same tribe. Even in those cases where village life 
of a sort has begun, the family is still the fundamental unit of 
society, for each family Uves apart from the otliers. The family is 
therefore the constant and essential unit of primitive society. 

The family is the grouping invariably formed in the absence of 
an alien influence not only in human communities but also in 
the man like Apes. It is thus the social unit that gives expression 
to man's innate tendencies. Important corroboration of the 
essential importance of the family as a genuinely primitive feature 
of human society is revealed by the similarity of the habits ^dl the 
social arrangements of the Antliropoid Apes to those of Primitive 
Man. 'fhese significant comparisons are brought out with con¬ 
spicuous lucidity in Dr. S. Zuckerman’s memoir on ‘The Social 
Life of the Primates/ published in T/i£ Realist (July 1929). If, 
therefore, any other organisiation is found superimposed upon 
the family groups, such, for example, as the village, there must 
be some specific reason for it. Village life, in the sense of an 
association of independent families, cannot be ascribed to the 
working of any innate tendency common to the whole of mankind. 
It was entirely absent until a very special set of circumstances 
compelled men to resort to such a close association as life in 
villages involves. Any one who has lived in a village will realise 
how unnatural such a mode of life is and how perilous it is to the 
chance of survival of those primitive qualities of geniality and 
forbearance displayed by the nomads living in family groups. 
The artificial aims created by civilization provoke in a village 
alt kinds of rivalry' and jealousy, which in most parts of the world 
lead to physical violence, but in Western Europe (and the 
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countries tbat draw their cultural capital froni it) usually to 
nothing more than violence of abusive language or malicious 
scandal-mongeri n g. 

These considerations have a bearing on the theory of the ^ 
called ‘Herd Instinct/ They go to show that, whatever meaning 
may be assigned to this speculative term, the evidence we have 
been collecting reveals no trace of the assembling of any 
■herd’ other than the family group, either for self-defence or any 
other purpose. Parents, children, and their grandparents remain 
in association to form the family; but it is not a herd in the sense 
of tlic speculative psychologists and sociologists. 

The ‘primal horde’ of Mr. J. J. Atkinmn {Primal Lms, 1903) 
and many recent tvritera, including Professor Freud {Totem and 
T(J)Oo, 1919), h fiction pure and simple, and the ethnological 
theories based upon it are illusory. The ‘Herd Instinct’ belongs to 
the same category of misleading speculation. Reference is made 
to these popular fads here only to leave the reader in no doubt 
that they are not forgotten but definitely discarded. 

With certain exceptions, which will have to be considered 
later, there docs not appear to be any tribal organization among 
peoples ignorant of agriculture or stock-rearing. Although there 
arc tribes iu the sense of groups speaking a common language, 
and occupying a more or less continuous tract of land (and some¬ 
times, as in Malaya, distinguished from other trilKs by certwn 
physical characteristics), yet there is no tribal cohesion. The tribe 
has no corporate existence. It is misleading to speak of tribal 
rites. When we refer to, say, the Semang, what we mean is not 
a complexly co-ordinated form of society differing front the 
family, but a series of independent Family groups, similar in 
physical type, language, and hahiiat. There is no observable 
tendency among these lowly folks to weld together these scattered, 
autonomous groups into such an entity, as many popular writers 
understand by the word tribe. 

Much social theory rests upon the supposition that the social 
organism, the tribe, the State, has some organic structure which 
must be preserved. Age-grades, analogous to the ‘classes’ in an 
American College, arc often called ‘tribal’ in East Africa, and 
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h&vc been cl&inicd to be necesssry to the preservation of the life 
of the association of family groups. In his work on The 
hlatidm. Professor RadcUffe Brov-n has recently attempted to 
analyse the customs of these people on such a basis. Their 
maTrUge practices and their mourning customs arc claimed to 
have as their purpose the maintenance of the corporate life. Yet 
the evidence already set forth in the preceding pages indicates 
that there U nothing to warrant the belief in anj-thing other than 
the family as the natural or inevitable mode of social grouping, 
based on biological foundations, as the analogy with the an^op- 
oid apes proves. There is no valid reason for the belief in any 
innate or inevitable tendency to develop larger and more compli¬ 
cated modes of grouping. Such groupings have come into being, 
as every one knows, but their mode of origin calls for explana¬ 
tion. Only when their retiion d'itre has been satisfactorily ex- 
phined will it be possible to build up a theory as to their role in 
society. 

Is. it is often said that social classes began with the domination 
of the strongest man of the tribe. But if there is no such thing 
as the tribe, this theory falls to the ground. The domination of 
the strong man in a form of society consisting mainly of family 
groups is a contradiction in terms. The only instance of the sort 
is mentioned in the case of the Bushmen, but even there the 
domination docs not last; and it certainly is not perpetuated from 
generation to generation, as it is when many families have agreed 
to live together in a community with a definite social organisfa- 
tion. The persons who effected such an organization became a 
ruling class and created the hereditary' principle. 

The family group is the fundamental social unit among three 
at least of the six races of mankind. We may assume, as a working 
hypothesis, that originally it was also the unit of the three 
other races. 

Much has been written concerning the original matrimonial 
arrangements, whether monogamy or polygamy was the natural 
state of Man, 'fhe dominant school of sociologists In England, 
led by Professors Weatermarck, Hobhouse, and ^'Ialino^vski, 
adopts the view that originally monogamy was the usual custom 
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among mankind, but in certain cases polygamy developed bter. 
The evidence quoted in the foregoing pages provides definite 
support to this contention. The Food-Gatherers as a whole are 
credited with being mainly, and sometimes wholly, monogamous. 
Time after time special comment is made by observers upon 
this feature of primitive society, The strict monogamy of these 
lowly folk is contrasted with the looseness of the surrounding 
peoples. In Man's ancestors, as Dr. Zuckerman has pointed out, 
polygamy seems to have been the natural mode of behaviour. 
But it is probable that new circumstances arose when the earliest 
human beings became nomadic hunters, and these imposed upon 
Man the monogamous custom. How frad is the monogamous 
impulse, however, is shown by the readiness with w^hich polygamy 
is adopted when the primitive mode of life gives place to civilisa¬ 
tion. Then Man tends toi revert to the methods of the Gorilla, and 
displays hia power by the acquisition of women and the creation 
of harems. 

The evidence of Mr. Schebesta concerning the Semang of 
Malaya is of interest, for it suggests that the union of the sexes 
is not the only factor that conduces to monogamous union. He 
says, it will be remembered, that young married couples who 
have no children will often dissolve partnership; but once 
children are bom, the union becomes stable. Marriage among 
Food-Gatherers is usually stable. This is expressly stated to be 
the case among the Congo Negrilloes, the Veddahs, the Semang, 
Sakai, the Punan, and others. Adultery Is said to be very rare, in 
contrast to its frequency among the surrounding agriculturists 
and stock-rearers. 

The family group, whether monogamous or polygamous, is 
invariably said to be harmonious, The children are well treated, 
and are rarely scolded or punched. Contrary to expectarion, they 
behave themselves, and do not quarrel among themselves. The 
Semang children, for instance, are said to be a model for civiliaed 
children in this respect. As would be expected, the children, being 
well treated by their parents, in their turn look after them when 
they grow old. The common rule is for these family groups to be 
described as cheerful, happy, and in every way harmonious. 
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The harmony mthin the group of relatives extends to alt 
forms of behaviour. There is almost complete absence of strife. 
Food is shared in common, and there is no evidence of the 
tendency of the indi^ddual to keep what he has found or hunted. 
He sinks his personality in the interests of his relatives. No 
mention is made of any tendency to share with groups who arc 
not related. 

Each individual, man or woman, has his or her weapons or 
other paraphernalia which are necessary for personal use. Beyond 
that there is no trace of any accumulating of property beyond 
what is necessary for immediate needs. Theft is practically un- 
known to these people when free from alien interference. More¬ 
over, they are invariably honest, until they become contaminated 
by peoples of higher culture. 

These lowly peoples are hospitable to strangers, who are 
usually received In a friendly manner, and without violence. In 
certain peoples - for example, the Bushmen and Veddahs - each 
group has its otvn hunting grounds, and violently resists any 
intrusion on its preserves. But other peoples, such as the Negritoes 
of Luzon, do not seem to resent such intrusion. This conflict of 
evidence makes it doubtful whether the violent resistance is 
original, or w'hether it is not due to the past experience of these 
peoples. The Bushmen, it is well known, have suffered for cen¬ 
turies from aggression on the part of the neighbouring Bantu and 
Europeans, and this can well have engendered a violent resistance 
towards intruders. The Congo Pygmies and the Veddahs 
reacted in the same ;vay. The general rule among Food-Gatherers 
appears to be one of mutual toleration, each group respecting the 
territory of the others. 

Within the group of relatives there ts a strong feeling of respect 
for the elders. This is mentioned by more than one writer. This 
respect does not seem to be based on fear, for, as has been seen, 
the practice of violent punishment is negligible. The elders 
control the small community, so far aa any control ts needed, and 
constitute the sole source of authority. There is little or no 
government among such peoples, and little or no organization 
for maintaining peace. U is hardly necessary among people who 
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do not lie, or thieve, or break the marriage de to any fortnidfable 
cittent, A harmonious group will cariy on its life practically 
without the need of any organiswd authority. TTie natural respect 
accorded to elders serves to conduct such common aiTairs as are 
necessa^, and to take the proper decisions for the best ordering 
of the life of the communt^, 

The elders carry on a certain amount of education. The 
children are taught to behave themselves, to be hospitable, and 
generally to conduct themselves as decent members of societ}’. 
Judging from the results, it is the most efficient form of educa¬ 
tion in the world, since it produces a more complete balance 
within society than any other. 

Since primitive men are cheerful, happy folk, fond of their 
families, and living in groups of relatives, it is not surprising 
that violent behaviour in the group is rare. Murders do some¬ 
times occur, but only very rarely. Nothing, however, is known 
about the actual causes of its occurrence in these rare instances, 
so we do not know whether it is due when it occurs to an unstable 
mind, and therefore ia to be discounted altogether. Rut some of 
the Food-Gatherers - certain of the Eskimo, for instance — are said 
to commit murders, and to make an excuse for Rghting. Murder 
also occurs among the Australian natives, but usually in certain 
definite circumstances. For the present it can be said that among un¬ 
disturbed primitive peoples any sort of violence is surprisingly rare. 

Warfare, in the sense of organized conflicts between groups, 
is virtually non-existent among truly primitive peoples. Certain 
groups, notably the I^kimo, the Andamanese, and the Australians 
have definite warfare, in the sense that different groups come 
into more or less reguhr conflict. But the others do not manifest 
any tendency to fight, and certainly lack any military organization 
or trsinjng. Before complete confidence can be placed in this 
generalization, the exceptions will have to be discussed, 

Primitive people are innocent of any of the more horrible 
practices that are found among mankind. They are not addicted 
to head-hunting. Nor do they practise human sacrifice. They are 
never cannibals. They do not torture other human beings. They 
are not wTintonly cruel. 
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The fact that primitive people do not, in their original con¬ 
dition, display any well-marked tendency towards violence, 
either within the community or between communitiffi, docs not 
mean that they are incapable of it. They often display great 
bravery, such, for estample, aa the instances already mentioned 
in the accounts of the Congo Pygmies and the Bushmen. They 
can and do fight when necessary in defence of their lives or their 
means of subsistence. When provoked they can be very cruel, 
as in the case of the fights between Europeans and Bushmen, or 
Europeans and Tasmanians. There is not the slightest doubt, 
however, that this cruel behaviour is a reaction to aggression, and, 
it must be confessed, an imitation of behaviour exhibited by 
those of more advanced culture. The majority of the Food- 
Gatherers do not, when undisturbed, display cruelty or violent 
behaviour. ITieir hebaviout is stable and peaceful. 

The manifestation of anger is of interest in connexion wnth 
the exhibition of violent behaviour. Professor RadclifFc Brown 
States that Andamanese, when angry, will not attempt, as a rule, 
to harm the person trith whom they are angry, but will shoot 
an arrow near him, or will destroy property, often their own. 
Such incidents suggest that aggression on the person of the 
offender is not the necessary result of an insult. 

The quick reaction to aggression manifested by otherwise 
amiable primitive people has been regarded by some writem 
as a sign of instability of character. The natives of .Australia 
have been described by the Rev. John Mathew and others as 
unstable in their behaviour. It is easy to turn the cheerful, well- 
disposed Bushman into a remorseless enemy, capable of malicious 
cruelty, not ready to forget cruelties or injuries practised upon 
him. His equilibrium U soon disturbed, for it is supposed not to 
rest upon a stable foundation. The readiness with which an other¬ 
wise gentle and considerate man can suddenly become vindictive 
and spiteful cannot be regarded, however, as a token of unstable 
character. It is rather a rnanifestation of the reality of his in¬ 
born goodness. For the man who knows no other code of morals 
than honesty and kindness will naturally react much more 
violently against the novel discovery of human beings so devoid 
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of real humanity as to be dUhoneat and cruel. Even a civilized man 
who tries to be considerate and generous is apt to react much more 
’i'ioicntly to chicanery' in otheia than a hardened villain would 
be. Thus it is not surprising to find the moat violent and whole¬ 
sale display of savagery amongst ‘the gentle and noble savages* 
after the shock of their contact with a civilization which first 
reveal to tlicm the, to them, unnatural vices of envy, malice, 
and all uncharitableness. When we recall the sort of practices 
which most primitive men have learned from their first impact 
with alien culture - head-hunting, other forms of human sacrifice, 
and a variety of other forms of violence-it is not surprising 
tliat unsophisticated people, who do not fully understand the 
meaning of these things (beyond realising the gross injustice and 
inhumanity of the new experience), should resort to the only 
kind of reaction they understand, and try to meet cruelty with 
more cunning forms of cruelty, and treachery with even more 
vindictive and malicious reprisals. For once the innocence 
of the Golden Age is demoralized, it requires all the wisdom 
and magnanimity of the highest form of culture to recover the 
primitive virtues of tolerance and generosity. 

So far nothing has been said of the more definitely intellectual 
aspects of the lives of the Food-Gatherers. Attention has been 
concentrated more definitely on the moral aspects of their social 
behaviour. The Food-Gatlicrers have surv'ived since the birth of 
mankind without learning much, certainly not originating much. 
But there is one feature of their lives which impresses every one 
who has lived with them. They know all that there is to be known 
about the behaviour of the animals, and the obvious properties 
of the plants they use for food. They are always expert hunters 
and trackers: they know all about the products of the jungle, 
or wherever they happen to live. Their attention is fixed on their 
food-supply, and they readily accumulate knowledge on this 
subject, and pass it on to their children. But in spite of this con¬ 
stant preoccupation with their food, they do not seem to have 
acquired any degree of foresight. They are universally improvident. 
When there is plenty of food they eat to repletion, without 
attempting to store it up for the future. They share it with their 
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relntive«j and do not tend to keep any for themselves. When vt is 
lacking they starve. No doubt they realize the fact that most 
foods tend to putref>'. They appreciate the difficulty of hoarding 
food, but do not know how to cope with the problems involved 
in such attempts. Even cereals and edible seeds are apt to ger¬ 
minate when no proper receptacles or dry places for storing 
them have yet been invented. But such difficulties are rnercly 
illustrations of the factors that discourage the attempts to look 
ahead and be provident on the part of a people who have not 
yet learned to appreciate even the possibility of storing up food. 
Thev have lived through countless ageSp and have not found it 
possible to invent any of the arts and crafts that seem to us to be 
so imperative for existence to be tolerable. ITic people who first 
got the idea of die possibility of storing up food were thereby 
definitely committed to the task of creating civilization. 

This review makes it clear that human societies can exist 
on what b possibly the lowest possible level of culture that can 
be conceived, Take from the Negrito his bow and arrow, which 
he presumably borrowed from another people, and nothing is 
left but a society that only differs from that of the apes in enjoying 
a greater skill in capturing game, in being able to communicate 
information to one another, and in utilizing that information. 
Of constructive efforts of originality there is little or no trace. 
Apart from implements of stone, bone, and ’wood, they invented 
nothing. These people evidently had not begun to make houses, 
to clothe themselves, to practise any of die various arts and 
crafts except making implements, to develop tribal organization, 
to create ruling classes, or to form such a sodet>' as exists among 
many other peoples. The cultural level of the Food-Gatherers, 
in fact, may be defined as a lack of everything we call culture. 
It b, we may say, as innocent of insdtudons, of forms of behaviour 
common to groups of man, as can well he imagined. 

Its foundation is the group of relatives. This form of grouping 
is so common to all Food-Gatherers that it must be classed as a 
biological grouping, and not as having been produced by social 
influences. It b, in fact, the form of society that is found among 
die Apes. 
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The family group is a compUcaied affair. It corisists of a man 
and a woman, in the first instance, and the subsequent children. 
Whatever may be the innate tendency of the man a$ an in¬ 
dividual, or the woman as an individual, iliey tend when living 
together to live harmoniously under primitive conditions. The 
are equal, and the union is stable. This may be due to the 
equality' of the sexes, to the desire of the woman for one mate, 
and the power to restrain the supposed polygamous tendcncitt 
of the man, but the result is the monogamous union. Economic 
causes may well play a part. It may not be possible for a man 
to keep more than one vvik. Or it may be that the mono- 
gamous habits are the reflection of the democratic nature of the 
sociew, no man being in a position or desiring, as a rule, to 
outdo his fellows, tf it be that he considered the possession of 
more than one wife a superiority. Dr. Zuckerman has sugg^t 
that the contrast between the sexual behaviour of Man and the 
Apes may be due to the fact tliat the human male, having to spend 
most of his time hunting for animal food, could not guard a 
harem as the ape does. The real meaning of the pronounced mono¬ 
gamy of the Food-Gathcrere, however, still awaits a satisfacto^ 
explanation. One further fact must be borne in mind. The family 
includes children in addition to parents, and these may play a 
decisive part in stabilizing the union. For the Semang rnama^ 
are not stable until children are bom. Children are universally 
loved and petted by these people, so that they may pby « 
mental part in rendering matrimonial union durable. Children 

are the cement of society'. , r -i * .t. 

The discovery that the group of relatives, the family in the 

larger sense of the term, is tlie fundamental group of 
makes it possible to go one step further, and to ^tabUsh the 
standard of behaviour to which all others can ultimately be 
referred. Flarraony, cheerfulness, affection, mutual help, are 
the common characteristics in such groups. That is to say, when 
human beings are subjected to no other influences than those ot 
the family, they will be cheerful, happy, and ^acefuL Any 
de\'iation from this normal type is. therefore, to be ascribed to 
the influence of some institution or other, where it may 
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not possibly due to pathological causes Tflithm the 
individual. 

When it is found that the Food-Gatherers of to-day are so 
harmonious in their lives, it is inevitable to institute some moral 
comparison between these communities and those, say, of W^estem 
Europe of to-day, whose life certainly is not harmonious. Many 
observ'crs of primitive peoples make such comparisons, and speak 
in enthusiastic terms of the * moral* behaviour of the primitives. 
But it must be realised that in making this comparison such 
observers are forgetting that the experience of primitive com¬ 
munities has been vastly different from that of ourselves. ITie 
Food-Gatherers represent the type of community that has persisted 
for untold ages with practically no advance whatever in culture. 
For ages their parents and forebears have lived quite untroubled 
simple lives, and have elaborated, or have inherited from their 
simian ancestry, the harmonious type of behaviour so character¬ 
istic of their type of social grouping. Such behaviour confers an 
obvious biological advantage. Family groups which hold together 
so harmoniously would he greatly favoured in the struggle for 
existence. Their chances of survival would obviously surpass 
those who Indulged In violence towards each oilier. The con¬ 
sideration shovvn by primitive people for their children's w'elfare 
and happiness is essential for preserving the babies throughout 
the long childhood. For these and for other reasons harmonious 
family behaviour would be the most profitable for early men. 
But these communities differ greatly from our own in their 
circumstance. For various reasons we have acquired habits of 
violence, and have adopted vicious habits that were unknown to 
our food-gathering forebears. The life of an ordinary civilised 
man or Woman thus consists often in a struggle with desires 
that must be repressed. It does not follow that these desires are 
so active among peoples of low’ culture. It is this clement of 
struggle, of choice between good and evil, that enters into ethical 
questions, and to import such considerations into the discussion 
of the behaviour of the Food-Gatherers is to prejudge the whole 
question. It is evident, of course, that the facts cited in the pre¬ 
ceding pages cannot be ignored by those who are discussing 
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ethical questions. Tliat, however, is not a matter for this book, 
the aim of which is to describe and explain various types of 
behaviour so far as that is possible, but not to evaluate them. 

The study of the Food-Gatherers will sciv'c in the end to 
help in the elucidation of the problem of instinct in man. For 
their form of society manifests human behaviour at its simplest. 
'I'hey have so far escaped many of the complexities of civilization, 
and can thus form a basis of discussion. 

A typical primitive people manifests the working of two great 
groups of innate tendencies. First, there is the getting of food 
which is necessary for the preservation of life. This form of 
activity is common to all living creatures. Without it the organism 
w'ould perbh. The other great group of innate tendencies com¬ 
prises those centring round the function of procreation, which is 
necessary for the survival of the species. But the innate tendencies 
concerned with reproduction are involved in the complicated 
grouping of sentiments that centre round the family, and include 
the relationship of man and wife, as well as those of parents and 
children, with all their interactions. 

I'here is a tendency In every human being to exhibit himself 
in the best possible light, to show his superiority over all others. 
This is revealed, for example, in situations in which degrees of 
skill or courage can exhibit themselves. The Bushmen honoured 
the best hunter. This makes the men strive to hunt better than 
their fellows. The biological signifit^nce of tltis tendenq' is 
obvious enough. It is clearly an essential element in the indi¬ 
vidual’s struggle for existence. It is an innate mode of behaviour. 

Primitive Man has been credited with an acquisitive instinct. 
Using the term to mean tlte accumulatton of objects beyond 
personal needs, there does not seem to be any reason for supposing 
that Food-Gatherers display such a tendenqi'. On the contrary', 
they do not thieve, and they share ivhat they possess among their 
relatives. These facta suggest, in the first place, a lack of any 
tendency to get objects for the sake of acquiring them; it suggests 
that tlicre is no tendency to hold objects once they are got. It 
may be, of course, that the influence of the social group prevents 
the manifestation of this selfish characteristic, that it represses 
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it. In this case an indi^dual who became relsased from these 
repressing agencies might display acquisitiveness. 

A similar argument may be brought forward with regard 
to violence. While it seems certain that the family group is pre¬ 
dominantly peaceful in its behaviour, it may be that what really 
is happening is a repression of the pugnacious and violent 
tendencies of the individual. If the children were not taught by 
precept and example to behave themselves, they would be quarrel¬ 
some and violent. What seems to happen in this caw is that the 
interaction of sentiment in the family group produces a form of 
behaviour that is mainly peaceful. l*his peacefulness even extends 
itself towards strangers. 

The cheerful, happy frame of mind is really the normal 
condition in human beings. Manifestations of violence and anpr 
arc neither normal nor healthy. They produce bad physiological 
effects in the individual. The over-secretion of adrenalin which 
happens under the influence of such emotions as anger and is 
inev itable during fighting is not good for the organism as a whole. 
While our bodies arc so fashioned as to enable us to fight in 
self-defence and to display anger and violence, such reactions 
are intended only for use in exceptional circumstances. A con¬ 
tented mind is ‘the divine gift.' The society in which all is peace 
is the healthy society. 

The conclusion suggested by the facts is that the type of 
behaviour in family groups is stable, happy, cheerful, lacking in 
violence. This may therefore be regarded as the standard of 
behaviour for human society. 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE BEGINNING OF CIVILIZATION 

T' ME creation of civilization was the most tremendous revolu¬ 
tion in the whole course of Human llistory. Within a few cen¬ 
turies so profound a change ^vas effected in the mode of life, the 
aims and occupations, and in the size of the population and In the 
areas affected by tlic changes, as to open a new chapter of Man’s 
career wltii new standards of values and new social conditions 
and aspirations. 

Cmllzation was not simply a jumble of new' arts and crafts. 
It was an amazingly complex organization, which gave Man an 
entirely new outlook on the world and his activities in it. It 
involved a great deal more than the nwre invention of ev'en so 
impressive a list of new occupations as irrigation and agriculture, 
caitle-bieedmg and potterj'-making, weaving and house-building, 
working gold and copper, carpentry and stoncmasonry, architecture 
and boat-building, the making of clothing and the brewing o 
beer, the use of arithmetic and the devising of calendars. It was 
responsible for the origin of the kingship and for confemng 
upon the king the reputation of being not merely the distributor 
of the waters of irrigation, but also the actual Giver of ^ 
land and to the seed which the inundation made fertile; of being 
not merely the measurer of the year and the predictor of the time 
of inundation, but also the actual cause of the inundation and 
the Creator of the dry land that emerged when the waters sub¬ 
sided. The king svas the Giver of Life and the Creator, He was 
regarded as the source of the life of the whole population and 
the Creator of the State. In a much more absolute sense than was 
involved in the famous boast of the King of France, the earliest 
king iu the history of the world vras regarded as ‘The _ 

When it was discovered, by observation of the heliacal rising 
of the star Sirius, that the Sun was a more accurate measurer of 
the year and, as the early Egyptians thought, also the cause of tlve 
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inundation I they identified k with the king^ who had already 
been credited with the same functions. The dead king was then 
believed to pass to the sky and become one with the Sun. 'rhts 
idea of the Sun-God involved the creation of a sky world as the 
home of dead kings^ who attained immortality by becoming 
identified with die great Giver of Life in the celestial regions* 

The conception of a State Syrstem in wliich the king was the 
sole source of life and prosperity and die arbiter of everj^ happen¬ 
ing in the whole universe completely transformed the conditions 
of existence for his subjects. They became puppets who had 
to dance to the tune he called. As the influence of this artificial 
conception was diffused throughout the world, the acceptance of 
dvilbadon involved the imposition of the shackles of this amazing 
tradition* Civilized ^odetie;S suffered this tyranny for thirty 
centuries before an Ionian tmderp enjoying the new-found freedom 
which the inventioo of a metallic currency had given private 
individuals p defied the dominant sj^tern and restored to human 
reason the right of Man to think for himselfp and no longer be 
hampered by theocratic shackles* 

We must now in turn examine the circumstances under which 
these two miracles were wrought-the Creation of Civili^tion 
and the Emancipation of Reason from the tj'ranny of the early 
theory' of the State. 

In the preceding chapters evidence has been cited to demon¬ 
strate that for hundreds of thousands of years before the inaugura¬ 
tion of the social system of city life we call civilisjadon, men of 
different races had been wandering throughout the whole extent 
of the continental areas of the world. Apart from the making of 
such simple implements of flint, bone, and wood as w'erc necessary 
for the capture of animals for food or for protecting themselves 
from wild beasts, these primitive men were devoid of any arts 
and crafts. They were simply nomads wholly occupied in the 
pursuit of food^ and in an unceasing vigil to safeguard their 
existence. In these pursuits their distinctively human quaUries 
of vision and understanding enabled tiiem to acquire amazing 
skill and cunning, so that they survived in competirion with the 
greater strength and speed and the power to inflict damage 
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possessed by many animals. They led a life of happy innocence. 
The world was rheirs. Tliey had neither houses nor farms to tie 
them to one place. They had neither clothes nor property to carry 
about with them. They had no leaders to command their actions 
or hampering social or political regulations to restrict their 
freedom. 

What, then, were the circumstances tliat brought to an end 
this era of Arcadian simplicity with its ‘liberty, equality, and 
fraternity,' to use the phraseology w hich the Fren^ Humanists of 
the eighteenth century devised from their study of Natural Man? 

Before embarking on this inquiry it is important to get some 
idea, how-ever rough and lacking in prerision it must necessarily 
be, of the fewness of early nomads. It is estimated that the present 
population of the world is roughly 1700 miUions of human beings. 
‘The descendant of a single pair of human beings increasing 
at the rale of 1 per cent per annum (the present rate of increase 
of the world as a whole) would amount in little more than two 
hundred years to this figure' {A. M. Cair-Saunders, Population, 
Oxford, igas)- Australian statistician, the late Sir George 
Knibbs (The Shadow of the World’s Future, 152S), estimated that, 
at the present rate of increase, within two centuries the numhers 
will have exceeded what the earth can feed! In view of these 
considerations - especially when we remember how tremendous 
a part the practice of Food-Production has played in making 
possible a rapid increase in numbers - it is probable that in the 
times before the invention of agriculture the population of the 
world must have been singularly smalt and sparsely scattered. 

This fact incidentally enables us to understand something of 
the factors involved in the differentiation of races, and of the 
possibility that racial traits may have been acquired in a rela¬ 
tively short period of time. For if a veiy small community were 
completely isolated from all communication with other human 
beings, the individual peculiarities of this restricted group of 
interbreeding people would rapidly accumulate, and be intensified 
to produce a distinctive racial character. However, this problem 
does not concern us at the moment. At the close of the Glacial 
Epoch, the removal of the great barriers that until then had 
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kept these small racial communities apart, the nomads were free 
to roam farther afield, and to mingle wth members of othef 
races* But what is of chief interest to us in this chapter is that 
soon after the melting of the Glacial Ice, perhaps sixty centuries 
ago, the ^ces with whom we are now concerned occupied the 
territories (Fig* 29) which we associate with them as dieir ‘areas 
of characteriaation.’ 

Archaeological investigations during the last quarter of a 
century have throw'n enough light upon the oottditions that 
obtained in the world at the beginning of the third miUennium B.c. 
to justify the inference that, excepting in Egypt, Mesopotamia, 
Western Asia, and Crete, the whole world w‘as still in the food- 
gathering phase. In attempting to arrive at a solution of the 
much-disputed problem as to which of the closely associated 
peoples, all members of the Mediterranean Race, was the pioneer 
in creating civilization, we can eliminate Crete, not only because 
its dependence on Egj'pt and Western Asia for its cultural capital 
is generally recognized, but also because it is obvious that until 
sea-going ships had been invented - and their invention was the 
work of a people already committed to the regimen of civiUzation 
- neither population nor culture could have reached it. With 
reference to Syria and Western Asia no traces of early culture 
arc knowm which cannot be referred to the inspiration of Egypt 
or Mesopotamia. At the moment, therefore, the issue is reduced 
to the question whether Egypt or Sumer (with Elam) was the 
pioneer. The essential similarity of the earliest manifestations 
of culture-development in these two localities and the identity of 
their peculiarly distinctive repertory of strange practices allows 
no room for doubt that, whichever was the pioneer, the other 
place drew its inspiration from the more precocious inventor* 

In 1926 Professor James H. Breasted, having then recently 
returned from a critical study on the spot of the new archa»logical 
discoveries in Egypt, Syria, and Mesopotamia, expressed his 
opinion in no uncertain voice. In T/re Conqueit of Citfilisation he 
announced that ‘it is now a finally established fact that civilization 
first arose in Egj'pt.' The constant repetition since then by other 
scholars of the statement that fsumerian (and Elamite) civilization 
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adtcdates Egyptia*! makes it a necessity to emphasize the fact 
that all the discoveries that have been made in Sumer since 191b 
add further corroboration to the accuracy of Professor Breasted’s 
judgment. Taking the dates, which every archeologist acrepta, it 
is a simple problem in arithmetic to reach the conclusion that 
civilization was growing and flourishing in Fredynastic Egypt 
at least five centuries before the earliest evidence revealed in 
Sumer. Moreover, in addition to the unassailable testimony of 
chronology, it can be demonstrated, as the following pages ^rill 
show, that the peculiar form early civilization assumed, not only 
in Egypt but in ever)' part of the world, was determined in large 
measure by the practice of mummification on the banks of the 
Nile before the beginning of the third millennium b.c. 

The ancient tradition of Osiris recorded by Plutarch probably 
represents an essentially accurate report of what actually happened 
nearly forty centuries before the Greek essayist wrotei When 
Osiris came to his kingdom’ he is said by Plutarch to have found 
The Egyptians living a life such as animals lead. He taught them 
the art of agriculture, gave them laws, and instructed them in the 
worship of the gods. Then he traversed the whole world on a 
mission of civilization.’ Archseological research has revealed the 
fact that Eg)'ptian civilization ta vastly older than that of any 
other part of the ivorld, and the form this earliest civiliKition 
assumed affords a complete demonstration of the fact that it was 
actually created on the banks of the Nile. In the following pages 
the evidence in substantiation of this claim will be set forth. 
Hence Plutarch is probably right in claiming that Ep'pt’s first 
king found his subjects ‘living a life such as animals live.’ For if 
the Egyptians created civilization they must have been living the 
life of katural Man before they began their pioneer work. Osiris 
also devised the art of agriculture, created the State System, and 
was the first god of whom antiquity has preser^'ed any record. 
Though it is unlikely that Osiris himself travelled abroad, there 
is no doubt that his works ‘traversed the whole world on a minion 
of civilization.’ Plutarch had clearly rescued an ancient tradition 
in which was cry’stallized the true story of the origin of civilization. 

When for the first time in the history of the world the group 
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of people who happened to be living in Egypt abandoiied the 
nom4idic life and began to till the soil, they Avcrc accomplishing 
a vastly greater revolution in the affairs of mankind than the 
mere invention of the crafts of the farmer and the irrigation 
engineer. They were committing themselves to the much more 
formidable task of erecting the complicated edifice of erviliisa- 
tion and of formulating the fantastic doctrine of the State System 
which has dominated the world ever since. The creation of the 
State involved not only the invention of a multitude of arts and 
crafts^ but also a complicated social and political organization 
under the rulership of a king endowed with peculiar powers 
and an authority over the lives of his subjects and the control of 
his kingdom* which was believed to be* in the ftiUest sense of the 
Vp^ord, absolute* The identification of the State w^ith the life of 
one man, making the welfare of the w hole community and every 
individual citizen utterly dependent upon his abihty to perform 
certain ritual acts* Is the amazing phenomenon we have to study, 
and if possible explain. 

The natural crop of barley, w^hiclt was growing wild on the 
banks of the Nile, see:ms to have provided the lure to attract 
the earliest settlers in Egypt. As the population increased and a 
more abundant supply of grain was needed, some man of excep¬ 
tional insight imitated the natural processes, which people had 
probably been witnessing for untold generations. He dug channels 
to allow the inundation to extend more widely* Hence arose the 
system of basin irrigation, and with it the beginning of agriculture* 
Baskets and pottery w^ere devised to hold the seed, and granaries 
were invented to store it - which may have suggested to men the 
possibility of erecting houses to protect themselves also, one of 
those apparei^tly obvious things Natural Man had neglected to 
do. Incidentally the makers of baskets and matting discovered 
that they could make a much finer "matting* from the flax grow ing 
in their fields. Thus they invented the spinning and weaving of 
Unen. 

The vital importance of irrigation compelled the Egj'ptians 
to study the habits of the river, to measure its rise and fall* to 
count the days that intervened between the inundations - in 
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other words, to invent arithmetic and devise a calendar. The 
yearly measurement of time, which otiginally was made by 
observations of the river, involved cornplicated calculations. 
But time was also being measured by the more easily calculated 
periods, the months which the phases of the moon determined. 
The similarity of these cyclical change with the physiological 
periodicity of women suggested the belief that there was a causal 
rebtionship - that the moon was controlling the lives of indi¬ 
viduals upon the earth, and in particular the Ufc-prcdudng 
functions of womankind» This conception of a celeetbl influence 
over mundane affairs was $trengthened when it tm realized that 
Sirius, one of the seven stars in the constellation known to 
modem astronomers as Canis Major, after being invisible from 
the beginning of June, reappeared in the east a few minutes 
before sunrise in July, exactly at the time when the Nile flood 
began in Middle Egypt^ This coincidencei of course, opplied 
only to one particular dreumstance and one particular place. 
Hence it affords important evidence upon the question of the 
place of origin. The inundation of the Nile was the most vital and 
impressive natural phenomenon in Egypt, It provided an assur¬ 
ance of food and prosperity for the whole community and every 
individuaL The coificidcnce of the rising of Sirius with the 
inundation was believed by the Egyptians to have the relation 
of cause and effect* Hence it played an essential part, not merely 
in corroborating the hypothesis of celestial control of human 
affairs, %vhich the moon's cycles had previously suggested, but 
a bo in helping to build up a comprehensive theory of the regula¬ 
tion by the sky of all really vital affairs on the earth. This archaic 
form of astrology was destined to exert a far-reacKing influence 
upon thought and speculation for the next sixty' centuries. It 
played a tremendous part in provoking the inquiries out of which 
eventually emerged our conception of the univer^* 

Several centuries after the first measurement of the year in 
Egypt, the growth of astronomicul knowledge led some man of 
conspicuous ability to suggest the replacement of the old calendar, 
based upon observations of the river, by a new calendar deter¬ 
mined by observations of the sun and Sirius. In the world of 
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belief this application of astronomical knowledge was responsible 
for transferring the home of the dead from the earth to the sky, 
and for emphasizing the solar attributes of the king-god+ Hence 
the sun-god Re seemed to usurp the place of the river-god 
Osiris. It is probable however that, contrary to the views now 
current, the Egyptians had only one god, whose rivcr-controIUng 
powers were at first most obtrusive (as Osiris, the Giver of Life 
and Measurer of the Year by the river) ^ and later, when the solar 
attributes were emphasisjcdp the same god tvas called Re (who in 
the form of the Sun measured tlie year). 

The tremendous influence of the belief in a Sun-God on the 
development of human thought and belief, as well as of social 
practices, is one of the cardinal facts in the history of the worlds 
In the light of the considerations set forth in the preceding pagesi it 
is certain that the invention of the Solar Calendar and the creation 
of the Sun-God occurred at HeliopoUs* 

Thus the simple fact that in Egypt men began to prac¬ 
tise irrigation and agriculture led them also to make potterj^ 
granaries, houses, and linen; to invent arithmetic and the calendar; 
to create the kingshipi to develop ideas of celestial control of 
human destiny and of such mundane affairs as affect their welfare, 
and to create a Sun-God. A host of other significant results 
followed in the train of these momentous events. 

A settled mode of life in the fertile valley of the Nilep and the 
impressive discovery that cereal food-supplies could be inefeased 
almost without limit by artificial cultivation* may have suggested 
the idea of also increasing their supplies of animal food by breeding 
cattle. They had already domesticated the dog (Chapter IV.): 
hence the feasibility of doing the same for the ox, goat, and sheep 
was not altogether a novel discovery* 

The domestication of die cow had far more momentous 
results than the mere supply of meat for food. The discovery 
that human children could be fed on cow’s milk came to these 
simple-minded people as a most miraculous revelation of Man^s 
relationship to the universe. For if the cow was able to provide 
milk for mankind, she must be their foster-mother, or even their 
actual parent. She came to be admitted to the family circle of 
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niiirtkind as a blood roUtlon. Hence the cow was apotheosized 
as tlte Mother of Mankind, and her attributes merged with those 
magical amulets, at once cowrie and woman (Fig. 3), which were 
also regarded as the Givers of Life. But the Great Mother had 
already been identified with the moon as the controller of the 
life-giving functions of women. Hence the Divine Cow, as the 
Mother Goddess Hathor was called in Eg^'pt, was also identified 
with the moon in the sky. Throughout the whole of Egyptian 



histoiy, as wcU as that of Sumer and Babylon, and even until 
the present day In India, these ideas of the Mother of Mankind, 
and of veneration for the cow, have exerted afar-reaching influence. 

A pre-Islamic poet, writing more than thirteen centuries ago, 
has given expression to the ancient ideas: 

‘She, the tvhite cow, shone there through the dark night, 
luminous like a pearl of deep-seas, freed from the string 
of it.' 

(From the Mu'altaqa of Labid in 

Wilfred S. Blunt's Seven Golden Odes.) 
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This identification of a cow with the moon ahd a pearl is true 
to the ancient symbolism of these three Givers of Life. The 
Divine Cow was not only the Moon Goddess, but the Sky itself, 
and the vehicle whereby the dead were raised to the celestial 
abode. 



Fig. 34. - The Divine On? giving the king divine life in the fonn of loiEc. 
Note the moon between her home. 


Thus the craving of the early pioneera to safeguard their 
lives led them into far-reaching speculations. They were formu¬ 
lating hypotheses about the nature of life, and the means of pro¬ 
tecting iu but in the absence of knowledge they lacked the means 
to control their roving fancies. They wove a fantastic theory to 
embrace earth and sky and all the forces of Nature, and when they 
became entangled in this web of their own making they entrusted 
their destiny to the msn of outstanding genius who had spun 
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the first threads. Like all human communities throughout the 
ages, they listened to the voice of authority. The man who had 
made himself the artificer of the new order abo made himself 
king, WTien he foretold the future behaviour of the river and 
measured the yearp hi$ subjects believed that he was something 
more than a prophet; he was the cause of the changes he had 
accurately predicted. People believed that the king controlled 
the forces of Nature. He not only caused the river to rise, and 


Fic, 35* - Tbc Modicr being raised up to tMcome the Sty. 


then made the dry land, but by doing thb, so they imagined^ he 
created the earthy and conferred upon the waters their life-giving 
powers. 

The Story of the Flood, diffused throughout the world in an 
infinite variety of forms, preserves the tradition of the creation of 
civilization and of the kingship. 

Hence we have to study not tnerely the discovery of agri¬ 
culture (to which the next chapter will be devoted), 
miracle of civilization - the means whereby I\>lan^ in ti 
his first great adventure in constructive thought^ got 
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on the wings of extravagant fantasies^ which dominated his un¬ 
restrained imagination for more than thirtj^ centuries. During 
these centuries the magical properties attributed to geld, for 
reasons which witl be discussed in Chapter IX., had conferred 
upon the metal a standard of %"alue which made it the appropriate 
material for a currency. The invention of coinage not only pro¬ 
vided commerce and industry with its most potent instrument, 
but incidentally it also made the individual citizen engaged in 
internationai maritime trafficking independent of the State 
System. Nearly six centuries before the Christian em^ Thales of 
Miletus seissed the opportunity this freedom coaferredt and* in the 
intervals of his commercial pursuits, freed the human mind from 
the incubus of authority, and conferred upon it a reliance upon its 
own resources and an emancipation, from the cruder forms of 
superstition. 

In many other %vays the adoption of agriculture transformed 
the conditions of life. The rapid accumxilation of population in a 
narrow- valley that was flooded every year necessarily involved the 
conceotration of the dwelling-houses on those isolated elevations 
that rose above the level of the inundation. Hence communities 
became herded together in villages ^ and people were forced 
into more intimate association than they had experienced during 
their career as nomads. 

The creation of the village W'as a momentous event in Human 
History. Not only did it determine the conditions that are im¬ 
plicit in the literal meaning of the word ‘emUzation/ arid compel 
Man for the first time to devise a social organusaiion, but, in 
addition, the circumstances under which tt developed promoted 
certain incidental results of far-reaching influence upon the 
subsequent history of Mankind* 

Perhaps the more intimate contact of human beings herded 
in villages may have played some part in preparing the wmy for 
the development of the habit of wearing clothes. To the scattered 
nomads nakedness was a natural state. VVhen special circumstances 
led men and women to cover their bodies, w'holly or in part^ the 
conditions of vilbge life would promote the rapid deveiopment 
of the new fasliion. 
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The culiivaiion of the soii, and the congregation of people iit 
villages, were responsible for profound changes in the treatment 
of the dead, 

primitive hlan had been in the habit of leaving his dead 
wherever they happened to die. The new circumstances that 
developed among the Food-Producers made it incumbent on 
him to bury his dead in cemeteries beyond the limits of the 
cultivated area, in the sand of the desert. This practice led to 
surprising results, which were in large measure responsible for 
shaping the subsequent historj' of civilization. 

The burial of the dead in the hot, drj' sand was often followed 
by the desiccation of the body, which became exempt from the 
forces of corruption. This natural preservation of the body was 
made known to the living by the depredations of jackals. The 
early Egyptians were thus led to associate this phenomenon with 
these Carnivores, and also to devote much more attention to the 
corpses of the dead than they had formerly received. If we may 
judge from the writings of Egyptians several centuries later, or, 
what is more important, their immediate reaction to the wonder of 
desiccation, we can be confident that they regarded the preserva¬ 
tion of the body as an obvious token of the prolongation of the 
deceased’s existence. As the body was not destroyed, neither was 
the deceased man’s (or woman’s) existence at an end, 

VSliether this b the true interpretation or not, the graves 
themselves provide definite evidence that increasing attention 
Wits devoted to the cam of the corpse during the Predynastic 
Period. It was wrapped in linen, and around the swathed body the 
skin of an ox or goat was wrapped, to protect it from contact with 
the soil, Ituplcments, ornaments, and other precious objects, as 
well as food, were put in the grave. 

As this provision for the deceased’s comfort and welfare 
became mere lavish, the size of the grave incieased to accommo¬ 
date the growing needs. This led to a series of experiments 
in gravc-cojsstruction, which produced important results-the 
invention of brick'making, carpentry, stonC'working, mumira- 
fication, and the evolution of architecture, and the vast revolution 
in thought and specubtion that emerged from the belief that the 
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mummies were not merely spared the fate of coiruptiou but cxiuld 
be reanimated to continue living. This subject is so important 
that a special chapter will be devoted to it. 

The Life Quest and the Ckeation of Civilization 

The importance of the vital factor, which was emphasized 
in Chapter I., in its relation to the most momentous event 
in the career of mankind — the creation of Civilization suggests 
the desirability, even at the risk of repetition, of summarizing 
the argument for the connexion between the general impulse 
involved in the Life Quest and the peculiar incidents involved 
in the making of civilization. 

True civilization began when Man adopted a settled mode of 
life, based upon the practice of agriculture. The realization of the 
possibility of obtaining a secure means of sustetiance, without 
giving up his whole time to the daily search for food, induced 
Man to settle in a definite place, which he made his home. It also 
provided him with the leisure and the inducement to devise arts 
and crafts and a social organization, the need for which was not 
felt by simple nomads. 

If the assurance of a generous supply of life-sustaining cereals 
was the determining factor in creating the conditions which made 
the development of civilization possible, the other aspects of the 
Life Quest were not neglected when Man first became a farmer. 
On the contrary, this initial success and the increased oppor¬ 
tunities it gave him for reflection and experiment, seem to have 
given added zest to the search for objects and devices to satisfy 
his dominating motive. For long ages he had been using such 
Givers of Life as blood and blood-red objects, shells, teeth of 
animals, and modeb representing the forms of generously 
maternal women. These things were not abandoned when Man 
began to cultivate barley. He used some of his leisure to shape 
red camelian to make beads. At puberty his sons made a blood¬ 
offering from their life-giving member by means of a primitive 
operation known as 'incision,' which was soon superseded by true 
circumcision. 
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Now expressioi\$ of the search for Givers of Life were devised. 
The river was the source of the barley's fertility. In it the early 
Egyptbns saw the source of all life, and they associated with it 
all the blessings that came to them. Even its greenneas at the 
beginning of the inundation^ and the green colour of the crops 
whose growth it promoted^ were credited with the magic of 
life-giving. Hence in self-protection the early Egyptians and 
Sumerians used malachite as a green cosmetic; and out of this 
practice probably came the chance discovery of how^ to extract 
copper from the ore. Thus the search for Givers of Life and the 
magic of greenness were responsible for the inauguration of the 
Age of Metals, and the profound Lransformation of the arts and 
crafts of civilization whidi the use of metal took effected. 

In the belief that by protecting the corpse they were pro¬ 
longing a man's existence, the first practical use made of copper 
was the making of chisels to shape wood and stone for the purpose 
of protecting the bodies of the dead. The craft of the carpenter 
seems to have been demised first for the making of coffins, as the 
atone-masonV was for cutting tombs in the rcack^ 

The early Egyptians seem to have detected in the shape of 
the barley grain a resemblance to the cowrie- Hence they con¬ 
ferred upon it aU the mystic symbolism of the shell. The reputation 
of the barley was thus enhanced to so great a degree that it became 
‘divine/ in the sense that the power was attributed to it of con¬ 
ferring life and a continuation of life. Hence we find an Egypliani 
king claiming in his coffin-text his identification with Osiris and 
adding, T am barley 

When the natural history of the life-giving river was inten¬ 
sively studied p its rise and fall measured, and the intervals between 
its armual inundations estimated ^ these inquiries not only created 
aHthmetic and the calendar, but they impressed upon the 
observers the relationship of the sun and certain stars to the 
regimen of the river. The moon had, probably long before then, 
been associated not only with the mes^urement of time, but abo 
With the control of human destiny, and in particular of the life- 
giving functions of women. But the coincidence between the heli-^ 
acal rising of the star Sirius and the beginning of the inundation 
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seemed to prove that the sky, and in particular the sun, con¬ 
trolled the measurement of the year, as it obviously did for 
the day, and therefore was causally related to the river and its 
inundations, and especially to its life-giving powers. Hcnre the 
sun stole tlie magic of the river and acquired the reputation of 
being the chief Giver of Life. But as the king had, for reasons to 
be discussed in the following pages, already acquired the same 
reputation, he - or more properly the dead king - was identified 
with the sun. For tills purpose he had to be transferred to the 
sky to become the Sun-God, the Giver of Life and Light to the 
universe. Hence light, the sun's light, became a symbol of life- 
giving. The sun was also firej hence fire was identified with life, 
and such expressions as the 'living flame’ acquired the symbolic 
meaning that survives to this day. 

If civilization, by relieving Man of the unceasing quest for 
food and of the necessity for the intensive concentration of the 
tracker on one exclusive aim, provided him with the opportunity 
to devote his skill and understanding to other purposes, it also 
brought him into closer association with fellow-men not of his 
own family. It also created an increasing number of new aspira¬ 
tions and new opportunities for riTOlry, These new pursuits 
provided material for jealousy and called for a severer hold on 
the natural impulse not to be outdone. In other words, civiliza¬ 
tion provided ampler opportunities and more stirring reasons for 
quarrelling. By a curious irony, Man’s creation of the artificial 
value of gold brought to an end the Golden Age. As the poet 
Shelley expressed it: 

‘The harmony and happiness of man 
Yield to the wealth of nations.’ 

In the early phase of civilization, however, this new' risk of violent 
behaviour was in large measure kept in check by the autocratic 
pow'er of a beneficent ruler who exercised extraordinary control 
over his subjects because they regarded him as the source, not 
merely of their sustenance and their prosperity, but of their very 
lives. The king was the Divine Creator, the Giver of Life, the 
Controller of the Flood, and the Bestower of Harvests, He was 
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the Stute and he was also the Cosmos, Hence liis power over his 
subjects was infinitely more absclnte than that of any more recent 
&o\^ereign* He could exact proper behaviour from all his subjects i 
who were his devoted foliowersi. hound to his service by a mystical 
devotion to the very source of their lives- 

When a second kingdom developed on the banks of the 
Nile-another State firmly knit together by the same spirit of 
loyal solidarity, but depending upon the same river for its life 
and prosperity - the stage was set for the first serious conflict in 
the history of the world. What the cause of the dispute w^as we 
do not know. The traditions of the sacred passion of Osiris have 
been told innumerable times through thousands of yeare. They 
are the source of tlie most of the world folk-lore. They have come 
down to us in such a bewildering variety of versions, and have 
been embellished with so rich a decoration of varied symbolism 
and moral principles, that we are unable to pierce the obscurity 
and discover exactly how' Osiris met his death. Did his brother 
kill him because his powers w'ere failing? Was he slain on the 
field of battle in warfare against Set? Was he drowned in the 
river? Did Set simply slay or mutdate him so that he might seize 
the throne? All that w^e know' for certain is that he was sbin by 
Set and his body mutilated; that there was fighting betwwn their 
respective follow'ets; and that Horus^ the son of Osiris, was 
impelled to seek revenge for his father's death. 

In addition, the duty was imposed upon Horus of putting 
together the fragments of the body of Osiris, making a mummy 
of his remainSp and performing the necessary ceremonies to 
reanimate his mummy and secure the contmuation of his 
existence. 

Tjie IsvEsno^ OF Agricultubje 

The origin of agriculture is a problem of such fundamental 
significance in the argument of this book, that the issues at stake 
must be set forth fully. Obviously the dbcovery of the means of 
cultivating grain was the essential factor in bringing to an end 
the career of Food-Gathering. 

The remains of the Early Prcdynastic Egyptians studied by 
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the writer were unearthed in 1901 and the following years by the 
Hearst ETcpedition of the Umveraity of Oilifomia, excavating at 
Naga cl-Der under tlic direction of Professor A- Reisner, now of 
Harvard University. Examining the cemetery excavated by Mr. 
Albert M, Lythgoe, now of the Metropolitan Museum in New 
York, it w'as discovered that the hot, dry sand in which the bodies 
had been buried nearly sixty centuries ago had, in many cases, 
desiccated them, and naturally preserved them in so wonderful 
a manner that every* tissue in the body, whether brain or muscle, 
skin or heart, and in fact any organ or structure, could be studied. 
In addition, the contents of the alimcntaiy tract were available 
for examination. Many examples of this material were submitted 
for examination to Professor Netolitzky, the leading European 
authority on ancient food-stuffs. In the writer’s little book, The 
Ancient Egyptiam^ the nature of the last meal eaten before death 
by these Egyptians of the fourth millennium was described in 
these words: ‘Almost every sample contained husks of barley, 
and in about 10 per cent, husks of millet could be identified with 
certainty. . . . Root tubers of Cyperus esadenlus [the nut rush] 
were found both in the intestinal contents and in pots placed 
in the graves alongside the bodies. These tubers were of very small 
size, which Dr. Nctolitzky regards as evidence of either the 
utilization of the wild plant or the beginning of its cultivation.’ 

Thus there is the suggestion that many centuries before 
agriculture Is known to have been practised in Mesopotamia or 
India, and perhaps two thousand years before China began to 
make use of cultivated cereals, the Egyptians were either culti¬ 
vating barley or eating the barley growing naturally on the banks 
of the Nile. The presence of the barley in the stomachs of these 
very early Egy'ptians obviously affords proof that the grain w'as 
growing in Egypt, Only two alternative explanations of this fact 
are possible. Either barley w*as growing wild in the Nile Valley 
w'hen the Egyptians settled there, or they imported the gram and 
cultivated it. There is no evidence to show that agriculture bad 
been invented at this early period and nothing to suggest the 
likelihood of the importation of the seed. Thus it is in the highest 
degree probable that barley was indigenous in Egypt, In the 
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following pages other reasons in substantiation of this view will 
be given. 

'fhe vast significance of this fact and its bearing on the history 
of civilization was first pointed out by Professor Thomas Cherry 
of the University of Melbourne, whom the Great War took for 
five years from the School of Agriculture at Melbourne, to serve 
in Egypt and Palestine with the Australian Medical Corps. The 
results of his study on the spot of the problems of early agriculture 
were published in the Report of the AnstraHan Assotiation far 
the Adtancement of Sdence in 1921, As this most important 
memoir is not easily accessible to many readers, the actual words 
in which Professor Cherry expressed his observations and his 
interpretation of their meaning Iw freely quoted. 

Barley was found b a seri® of Predynastic Egyptian burials 
ranging from, say, 4^^ 34 ^ The next indication of 

the use of cereals in Egypt is provided by a series of early buri^ 
of ambiguous type and unknown date, which have been distin¬ 
guished as Badarian. k chamd fragment of ivory was found in 
a grave of the First Dynasty (J400 BX.}, *,e. about six hundred 
years later than the first known use of barley as food. On the 
ivory was carved in relief a grain of conventional design. The long 
beards on the ear in this drawing raises a doubt as to whether it 
was intended to represent barley or bearded wheat; but it is 
commonly assumed to represent wheat, which recent escavations 
have shown to hive been in use in Egypt at this time and, shortly 
afterwards, also in Sumer. At about 2900 bx., one of the earliest 
scraps of literature that have survived from so remote an epoch 
relates how four goddesses came to Heliopolis to superintend 
the birth of the triplet sons of the lady Rud-dedit, the first of the 
children of the Sun-God. After ojnsultation with her husband, 
the high priest, she give the nurses a bushel of barley as a thank- 
off cring. A few weets later the happy mother wished to brew 
beer to make a feast, aad it was found that this bushel was all the 
grain there was in the temple. In contrast with this dearth, we find 
'heaps of wheat’ as a commor royal gift to the temple some seven 
hundred years later. By that time barley aeems to have become 
less significant than wheat. In the tale (about 200a BX.) of the 
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Sekliti and If anti the htisbandman is said to have had wheat and 
barley growing on his farm in the Fayum; and both cereals are 
mentioned by Senufii amongst die products of the south of 
Palestine. The Biblical references to the com of Abraham and 
Isaac at Beersheba arc centuries later. 

WTien we pass to Asia, flint sickles {U. wooden sickles studded 
with flint ‘teeth’) have been found in the lovs'est stratum at Susa 
(in Elam) and other early sites, including Anau to the east of the 
Caspian. Recent excavations in Sumer have brought to light the 
actual grain. The sickles are of the same peculiarly distinctive 
shape and mode of construction as those found in Eg>'pt> and 
the design of these Asiatic sickles must unquestionably have been 
derived from the earUer Egyptian models. It is not probable 
that any of this Asiatic material can be assigned to a date as early 
as 3400 B.C., at wliich time the use of cereals as food was a long- 
established practice in Egypt. All the evidence at our disposal 
affords good grounds for believing that agriculture was the special 
gift of the Nile, and that it was introduced into Asia from Egypt. 

Coming down to much more recent times, there was a wide¬ 
spread belief amongst all European peoples that the cereals 
came from the East. The word for barley is similar in many 
Indo-European languages, w-hile wheat has different and unrelated 
names. Hence it is probable that these people knew barley before 
wheat. But it is doubtful if any of the evidence found with the 
Neolithic implements in European lake dwellings, kitchen mid¬ 
dens, and tumuli is of very great antiquity. These European 
remains belong to a period at least twenty centuries later than 
the invention of agriculture in Egypt. In the case of the Swiss 
lake dwellings, wheat, barley, millet, fks, copper, and perforated 
stone axes are all found together. The presence of millet goes far 
towards solving the mystery' of these settlements. Millet was not 
indigenous nor is it now grown in Switzerland, although It still 
sun'ives on the plains of Italy. But the latter approximate to sea- 
level, while the Swiss lakes are 1500 feet higher. The experience 
of failure in an average year in the mountain valleys made the 
Siviss abandon millet and pin their faith to the cereals. Probably 
a generation or tivo would be sufficient to teach the pioneers that 
2S6 
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the risk of frost was too great to allow of millet becoming a staple 
crop. As millet, therefore, was clearly not an indigenous product 
of the country, it must have been brought from abroad. Professor 
Breasted traces copper blades from Egypt, through the Mc^- 
terrancan area, to Denmark. The Swiss baked-clay spinning 
whorls, with fla,x attached, also recalls Eg>'pt. The probable date 
of the European lake dw'cltings and Megalithic monuments is 
not earlier than 2000 B.c,, and most of them may be nearly a 
thousand years later. 

.At first sight it might seem highly improbable that Man 
began agriculture as an irrigator. Nevertheless it is true that the 
first traces of civilization are found in ttiir) practically rainless 
regions, Egypt and Sumer. Wth the recent laying bare of the 
foundations of history as distinguished from tradition, it seems 
certain that the Egyptian civilization was evolved in the valley 
of the Nile, and equally certain that the germs of Sumerian and 
Babylonian civilization were imported. In tlic Nile Valley every 
phase may be followed, from simple nomadism to the highest 
culture, and this without a break. It Is idle, therefore, to turn to 
some hypothetical land, as so many writers are doing to-^y, and 
assume that the Egyptians acquired their cereals and their know¬ 
ledge of agriculture from elsewhere, and adapted this knowledge 
to irrigations In order to meet the new and quite unique conditions 
of the Nile. Nor is it likely that Man cultivated the vine and olive 
first, and subsequently applied this hypothetical ezpericncc of 
agriculture to the cereals. As a matter of fact, the two oldest 
civilizations-Egypt and Elam-Sumer - depended entirely on 
irrigation, while the second group, which clustered round these - 
Assyria, Persia, Phoenicia, and Syria-were aU noted for their 
skill in irrigation. The earliest known people of Indo-European 
speech-the Kassites and Mitanni - appear to have had no 
culture before they came into contact with the civilization of the 
Ancient East. It may also be something more than a coincident 
that the lUttites arose on the edge of the salt, treeless tract in 
Central Asia Minor. In this district irrigation for summer crops 
1$ now practised. The HUtites may also have been acquainted 
with the aft. 
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In the history of Mankind there is a mystery that apprara to be 
insoluble, unless we assume that the Eg>TJtiam were in reality 
the first of mankind to cultivate cereals. 

The population of the world was probably quite insignificant, 
and perhaps almost stationary in numbers throughout the many 
thousand years of the Old Stone Ages. But the Egyptians, at the 
epoch 4000 B.C., put an end to this stagnation, and mankmd has 
been steadily increasing in numbers ever since, 1 he Chinese, for 
instance, are said to have doubled their numbers during the 
historic period at least once in each 25® y^ars. Reversing the 
process, the conclusion is forced upon us that before men dis¬ 
covered bow to increase their food-supplies by agriculture and 
cattle-breeding, the number of human beings must have been 
very small. The scantiness of human remains is a sure indication 
that the population of the world was insignificant until progress 
began on the banks of the Nile. There was a complete transforma¬ 
tion of the conditions of life at the dawn of civilization in Egypt. 

In the earhr stages of his career Man probably lived for the 
most part on food of animal origin, the wild fruits and roots 
contributing only a small percentage of the total supply. Com¬ 
parative anatomy and physiology suggest that Man was itot 
evolved as a vegetable feeder, for the structure of his alimentary 
canal, and its length in proportion to that of the body, is much 
nearer to the ratio found in some of the Carnivora than to that of 
the Herbivora. Primitive Man probably lived for the most part 
near the seashore, and on the banks of the great rivers, where he 
could get shellfish as well as the vertebrates for food. But the 
extent to which berries, acorns, and nuts were used w-as probably 
never very great. If one is reminded of the coconut and banana, 
it must be remembered that civilization did not begin in places 
where these grew wild. Hence the reliance on cereals was a new 
factor in Human History, the far-reaching significance of which 
it would be difficult to exaggerate. As we have seen in Chapter VL, 
Natural Man did not preserve the surplus food from times of 
plenty to meet the deficiency in times of scarcity. 

Primitive Man was alwaj-is near the edge of \vant» because the 
familv was dependent from day to day on the results of the day’s 
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collecting. The coming and going of bird^ fish, and beast cannoi 
be controlled by Man, but it was pc^ible for bim to domesticate 
fowls and cattle. 

It b doubtful whether Man domesticated any animal except 
the dog until he had become an irrigator on the banks of the Nik. 
The small groups of hunters living far back in the grass bnds may 
never have leamt the special value of milk as food for human 
beings, nor have bad the idea of trying to improve their food- 
supply by taming cattle. Such areas have always been subject to 
low rainfall and years of drought. Otherwise they w^ould have 
been covered with forests. The population w^as kept small by the 
exigencies of the rainfall alone. At all events, we are able to say 
for certain that there was no overflow of population from the 
grass lands until more than a thousand years after the increase 
had become marked in Egypt, when the practice of agriculture 
induced a rapid growth of population. 

If we assume for the moment that barley and millet were 
found growing wild, the art of cultivation may have been learnt in 
Egypt from the simple experiment of imitating on one part of 
the flood plain what ^vas done naturally by the river. The people 
saw that wherever the w^aters of the inundation spread, the soil 
became fertile. Irrigation began by inutating the natural process j 
scooping out channels to extend the area flooded. Throughout 
all the area of the valley under flood there tvere in Egypt unique 
features sutA at are not found fhewhere in the Rwr/rf, The most 
important of these wa$ the seasonal incidence of the floods. The 
plain was soaked at the very' end of the hot season, so that the 
land remained moist for several months. During the cool season 
evaporation was small compared with what it would have been 
if the flood had come at the beginning of the sunruricr^ The slope 
of the plain was such that very large areas were soon clear of the 
water^ Stagnant swamps were not a great feature of the valley. 
At the same time the temperature in the cool season was high 
enough to keep millet, barley, and flax steadily growing until the 
opening of the folloAring summer* 

The Nile is unique^ not only in flowing from the Tropics to a 
much cooler zone, but in having a double source of water-supply* 
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The equatorbil source, gathering in the Great Lakes and the 
other branches of the Wliite Nile, keeps up a regular daily flow of 
50,000.000 cubic yards at Khartoum. The same quantity issues 
from Lake Victoria. The great tributaries are just sufficient to 
make good the loss by evaporation during the first 1200 miles of 
the river's course. It is joined in the Sudan by the Blue Nile 
and Atbara from Abj-ssinia, which carry little water during most 
of the year, but are subject to immense floods in August and 
September. The volume of water may reach 1,000,000,000 cubic 
yards a day. The natural flood is, therefore, an inundation lasting 
only a few weeks. The cool part of the year is from October to 
March. Professor Chcrr>' has emphasised the fact that this natural 
syde offload and cool tceather exactly suits the seasonal growth of 
miUet and barley. Hence in alt probaMlity it teas here that the 
cultivated varieties of these plants completed the last stages of thdr 
natural evolution long before Man came into the valley. 

The plants appear above the ground a few da^'s after the 
^ter drains off. and ripen at the beginning of the hot season, 
before the soil is parched by the oncoming summer. The seeds 
lie on the surface of the land without injury until next flood 
season, when it is again soaked, and the cycle begins anew. These 
unique circumstances, combined with the knowledge that barley 
was the staple food of the earliest Egyptians, force us to conclude 
that the Egyptians must have been the inventors of the art of 

Agriculture. j 

If we suppose that the Egyptians gathered the wild seeds 
and discovered that they could be preserved from year to year 
simply fay keeping them dry, we have discovered a reason to 
account for the increase In population. The fact that Egypt is a 
rainless land makes it possible for the seed to lie on the surface 
of the ground, or buried a few inches, without losing its power of 
germination. The same dry atmosphere makes it easy to store 
the grain without its being injured by mildew or weevils, the two 
pests w'hich make it very difficult to carry on from one harvest to 
the next in all the moist regions of the Tropics. Such continuous 
losses from these and other causes are experienced by even the 
most skilful European farmers, so that, were it not for very cheap 
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labour^ no tropical colony could be made an economic success. 
In the face of these difficulties it h very unlikely that Primitive 
Man ever discovered in the Tropics the secrets of agriculture 
without outside assistance. In learning how to store grain, the 
exemption from such rbks in the milder climate of Egypt was a 
most important consideration. In any other place mildew and 
insect pests might have discouraged the early farmers from 
persisting in such attempts. 

With the wild plants, the soil, the time of the floodSi and 
rainless climate all favourable, the Eg)^ptians had an annual 
demonstration of the facts relating to the natural history of barley 
and the conditions necessary for its cultivation. Hence we may 
draw the only possible inference and assume the invention of 
agriculture in Egypt, where Nature w'as annually pointing the way 
so clearly. 

The most momentous event in human history probably 
began when Mm first scooped shallow charmels to enable 
the w^ater to spread over a wider area. After a few weeks it 
would drain off. Experience would soon lead to the closing 
or deepening of these first cfianneb at given periods, and so the 
first steps towards 'basin irrigation^ would be made. In basin 
irrigation the flood water is kd in this way from the first to a 
number of other level areas in succession, the necessary works in 
the shape of channels and banks being small affairs. The surface 
of the flood plain needed no levelling or adjustment to prepare 
the tvay for effective irrigation. The tops of the banks have become 
the pathwa}^ from village to village. 

Working the land by means of a stick or hoe may have resulted 
from the observation that where the mud was well marked by the 
footprints of w'ild animals, the crop in the folio wing year wa$ 
more luxuriant than elsewhere. The tomb pictures at Sakkara show 
pigs and sheep treading in the seed. The following hint from 
Herodotus may suggest that cultivation began from imitation! 
^When the river has come of its own accord and irrigated their 
fields, and having irrigated them has subsided, then each man 
sows his owti land and turns swine into it, and when the seed has 
been trodden in by the swine he waits for the harvest/ The 
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earliest device in agriculture was clearly an imitation of the hoof- 
prints by means of a stick. 

The first steps towards agriculture were thus very simple in 
some parts, at least, of the Nile Valley. Subsequently larger banks 
would be made and channels dug to control the water, and by the 
primitive shadoaf the water could be lifted from the river or 
channel in order to help the crops in parts which appeared to be 
too dry. 

Irrigation was thus made perennial by a simple and natural 
course of development. That this was the real order of events is 
confirmed by the earliest beliefs of the Egy ptian people- the 
ideas which became the foundation of their religion. An obvious 
scientific explanation is forthcoming if we assume that the order 
of events was: firstly, the use of wild millet and barley and the 
gathering and storing of the seeds; second, the use of sticks to 
till the land, combined with simple improvements in the method of 
regulating the flooding and drainage of the land - in other words, 
imitating the natural basin irrigation; third, transforming back- 
waters and lagoons into canals from which the water was lifted 
into small channels by the shadoof. 

The conditions tlmt have always existed in Tgj'pt are paralleled 
by those of no other river in the world. The other rivers on the 
banks of which high civilbaiions have arisen are the Euphrates 
and Tigris, the Indus and Ganges, and the great rivers of China. 
In all these cases irrigation is practised by artificial devices which 
in Egypt alone are suggested by the natural phenomena of the 
river. 

In Mesopotamia the flood reaches its maximum at the end 
of May, and the rivers are again within their banks in June. But 
this is full summer, and plants that appear after the flood has 
left the plain, have no chance of reaching maturity. The soil dries 
so rapidly that the mud is replaced by dust in the course of a few 
days. The flood is caused chiefly by the melting of the snow* on 
the mountains of Armenia, which, of course, begins with the 
return of late spring. The plain of Mesopotamia is rainless in 
aununer, so that the dry mud remains a barren waste. The few 
showers that mark each year occur in mid winter. These floods, 
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therefore, require regulating before the water can be used for 
profitable irrigation, for the single application of water, which 
comes naturally each year, is not capable of bringing any crop to 
maturity. As Sir Hanbury' Brown has pointed out: 'Under the 
extreme conditions of heat and dryness w'hich prevail in Bummer, 
it would be lost labour to sow seed, which, though it might 
germinate, would wither away before coming to maturity.’ 

These circumstances in Mesopotamia must be borne in 
mind, because they are all-important In their bearing on the 
question of the priority of Egyptian or Sumerian civilization, 
as well as on the stdl more fundamental question of the most 
probable localities for the evolution of barley and wheat before 
Man interfered with the process. From these considerations it 
is clear that the Sumerians must have learned from the Egy'ptians 
how ta use the rivet water for irrigation. 

In India the two great rivers arc fed horn the snows of the 
northern moimtains, aud the floods come early in summer, so 
that conditions there are similar to those of Mesopotamia. In 
China the floods are caused chiefly fay the heavy local rains, 
which occur during the summer months. Thus the incidence of 
the flood season is all in favour of Egypt as the place where the 
art of irrigation originatod+ It is the only land where the annual 
flood produces crops without any assistance. On the Euphrates, 
the preliminary requisites are an embankment to keep off the 
flood and a canal to bring the water from the river at the proper 
time of year. It h unlikely that such technical knowled^ was 
acquired without the help of the natural object-lesson which the 
Nile alone provided. 

The common assumption that cultivation began by making 
use of the rainfall instead of by irrigation presents difficulties 
which on examination appear to be insuperable. The aboriginal 
Australian has been gathering and crushing seeds for untold 
ages, and also robbing the ants of their store of such seeds. \cX 
the Black Man never learnt the art of cultivation, nor have 
we any justification for assuming that Primitive Man had a 
knowledge of plant-breeding, and the prophetic vision to cultivate 
natural grasses until he bred plants like barley and wheat that 
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would be useful for food. It is surely an anachronism to credit 
Primiiive Man with a knowledp of gencticsl The less cultured of 
savage people have little foresight or perseverance. It was easier 
to follow the river beyond the limits of the drought mther than 
stay behind and see how the new-fangled experiments of barley 
cultivation were likely to succeed* Charles Darwin quotes evidence 
as to the wretched food used by the savages, and telb of the 
Australian blacks cooking many kinds of vegetables in the hope of 
rendering them innocuous or more nutritious. After mentioning 
the Africans gathering grass for food* he continues: *The savage 
inhabitants of each land, having found out by many and hard 
trials what plants were useful, would, after a tunei take the first 
steps in cultivation by planting them near their usual abodes/ 
He States that Australia, New' Zealand, Cape Colony, and North 
and South America beyond Mexico and La Plata respectively, 
have yielded no plant useful as food for man^ He then suggests 
that as Australia produces one hundred and seven specie that 
might be useful to savage man, it may be only a question of 
cultivating them for thousands of years to enable them to compete 
with those already m use m tlic civiliacd world. 

But if the Australians, who know' what hunger means as well 
as most savages, have no idea of the meanirig of cultivation, how 
should savage man in any part of the earth have got the idea of 
improving the food value of the grain? If, as it appears, an object-^ 
lesson in cultivation was being given by Nature year after year 
to the Eg}'ptians before they grasped the idea, it is idle to pretend 
that thousands of years earlier some man began breeding plants 
without such guidance* But we have to go much farther than this. 
Not only did one man begin the new task, but he w^ able, by his 
example, to stimulate the first of a long succession of enthusiasts 
to imitate him, to hand on the secret, to preserve the best of the 
seed through times of famine, and tlius to accomplish what no 
one else has before that time been able to do — make a permanent 
increase in the size of the grain of wheat and barley. If the cereals 
began as small seeds, w'hat com'iction. of ultimate success or what 
instinct led some Primitive Man to begin the task? Presumably, 
if there is any truth in the supposition, hxmdreds of grasses w-ere 
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experimented viith, but only two - wheat and barley - have aimed 
out a success. The conception of starting to improve a seed is very 
different from cooking roots to mate them eatable. Dr. Aaronsohn, 
who found wild wheat with large seeds growing in Palatine,, 
argues that Primitive Man would not select a useless and incon¬ 
spicuous grass for cultivation. Tt would have taken a wonderful 
power of divination on the part of our prehistoric ancestors to 
pick out one grass and to find that this grass had such possibiliti^. 
We have done no such thing with the thousands of other speenss 

of grasses/ . * i 

Tlie adoption of clothing would appear to he a much 
step for a savage to take than the discovery of agriculture. Speak¬ 
ing of the habits of the naked Australian, Sir Baldwin Spen«r 
and Mr. Gillen tell us: 'The idea of making any kind of closing 
as a protection against cold does not appear to have entered the 
native mind, although he is keen enough upon securing the 
Government blanket when he can gti one/ Yet these people are 
continually hunting fur-bearing animals for food, and at mght 
in winter the temperature often falls several degrees below 

freezing-pomtfor wTeeks together. 

Agriculture is like the use of fire - the invention was a sudden 
inspiration and not the result of a gradual process. There is no 
half-way house. A people either tills the soil or it does not, and it 
it cultivated anything in the Ancient East, wc may be sure that it 
knew something of wheat or barley. The limited amount of time 
that is available for the spread of this knowledge all round the 
world is forgotten, and was not known to earlier writers on the 
subject. Because Man of the Old Stone Age Uved apparently as 
a non-progressive being, perhaps for bundreda of thousands of 
years, it was assumed that civilization took a coTrespondmgly 
long period to evolve. But by accepting the modem dates for the 
beginning of progress in Egypt, and by resizing the evadence 
of the spread of culture, we arc able to see the history of Mankind 
as a consistent whole. Thousands of years mayno longer be evoked 
to suit the theory of the historian, for the evolution of tmh^tion 
in Egypt covered less than the single millennium which fell 
between 4000 and 3000 n.C, 
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If this 1$ the true account of the history of barleyp the origin 
of civihsEation was due to the accidental discovery of valuable 
food plants growing in the Nib Valley. Man did not deliberately 
set to work to solve the problem of Incoming a tiller of the soil, 
but discovered the pa$$ibilit>^ of cultivation accidentally and 
without effort. He helped the river to do the business just a little 
better than it had been doing it before his advent. Of his early 
plants^ wild millet is easily able to hold its own in the valleyp but 
barley had not a very great margin of safety. Wheat can be best 
accounted for by its evolution on a small island in the Archipelago, 
Here it was found by men who had already learned from their 
experience in Egj-'^pt how' to cultivate millet and barley+ 

Perhaps the most remarkable fact of all this story is that Man 
should have discovered so many plantSt animals, and metals of 
special importance at the dawn of civilization in Egypt^ Many of 
these are still the most importaitt factors in the economic and 
industrial life of modern men, and they have not been supemeded 
by newer products from other parts of the world. In the courae of 
the next thousand years after agriculture was Invented, when 
Syria p Asia Minor, and ^lesopotamia had been added to the 
domain of the civilized worlds and silver, iron, fruit trees, cotton, 
the camel, and the horse added to Man^s equipment, it may be 
^id that the list of essential raw^ products was almost complete. 
Before the epoch 4000 B.c. Man had little or nothing; soon after 
the year 2000 he had gained mo^t that the earth affords. 

The breeding experiments of such investigators as Professor 
Sir Rowland Biffen of Cambridge and the late Mr. Aaronsohn 
dispose once for all of the popular view that Primitive Man more 
than sixty centuries ago produced tlie barley and wheat, which 
have been the staple foods of a large section of mankind since 
then, by an elaborate and long-continued process of experimental 
breeding. Having disposed of this anachronism p one is in a better 
position to appreciate the cogency and conctusiveness of Professor 
Cheny^'s claim in the foregoing pages that the Nile Valley \ y 2 s 
the place where barley was found growing in a natural state, 
and the agriculture associated with basin irrigation was invented 
dimply by imitating the natural condidons which the proto- 
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Egyptians had constantly before their eyes. In Egypt alone the 
dimatic conditions and the seasons of the inundation are favour¬ 
able for the natural growth of barley; and we know that it was the 
staple diet of the earliest Egyptians. The climatic conditions in 
Mesopotamiap Syria^ and Asia Minor are such that the cultivation 
of barley became possible there only when men applied the lessons 
of artificial irrigation which they had learned in Egypt. Dr, Cherry 
believes that wheat must have growTi naturally on some of the 
stnaller jEgean Islands - he mentioned Melos and Naxos - and w^as 
first cultivated centuries after barley^ and by men who had learned 
the art of agriculture directly or indirectly from Egjpt. But before 
the close of the fourth millennium the Egyptian technique of 
agiiculturc and irrigation had been adopted in Sumer and probably 
also in Crcte^ Syria^ and Asia Minor. Soon afterw'ards it was to 
spread north from Sumer and Elam to Turkestan^ and east to 
^luchistan and the valley of the Indus. But it probably took 
another millennium before it $pre^d in Europep as one of the 
distinctive features of the Neolithic culture there* 
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THE KINGSHIP 

F ROM the circumstanciEs of his origin the king is the impersona¬ 
tion of the health and prosperity of the whole community, 
of which he was believed to be the creator and the life-giver* 
Hence it was a matter of the most vital personal interest to every 
individual in the community to safeguard his health. Any sign of 
the failing of the king's health and strength, and, in particular^ of 
his virility - the most obvioua witness of his powder of life-giving - 
endangered the welfare of rhe State. The killing of the king to 
make zoom for a more youthful and vigorous head of the State 
was regarded as the logical course for a prudent people to adopt* 
But the dead ruler/when mummifiedp w'as believed not merely to 
recover his lost virtues but aUo to attain powers greater than that 
of a mere king* He became a god* 

Amongst really primitive peoples in which there is no social 
organization except the family groups. there is no hereditary 
leader. In fact, the circumstances of life were so simple and un¬ 
complicated that there was little scope for leadership* When 
decisions have to be made, one of the old men takes the lead, or 
several of them form a council of elders, As the social system 
develops there are councils of elders for the village, and a com¬ 
bination of such for the clan, and representativea of the clans 
form a tribal council which governs the whole community* This 
system of government is wholly independent of the kingship, 
which w^as devised for a special purpose, to safeguard the com¬ 
munity's welfare and to confer prosperity on it. The king was the 
controller of irrigation, the rainmaker, the man who regulated 
his people's destiny by astronomical observation, and prediction 
of seasons, and auspicious times for doing thinp. 

But his functions as the titular ruler had to be brought into 
correlation with those of the Council of Government. In Egj^pt 
it seems that this was in part effected by making the king's son 
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his vizier or prime minister, 'whose dutj' it was to preside over 
the council of ten charged with the administratioti of Upper 
Egypt. 

The irrigation-engineer'who dcv'iscd the system of agriculture, 
and so regulated the distribution of water that every community 
throughout Egypt should get its proper share, necessarily became 
the organizer and controller of the whole community. He 'was 
the first king, the first human being to direct the work and 
dominate the lives of any large group of people. He was able to 
do so in virtue not only of the fact that he gave his people the 
assurance of an adequate supply of food, but also because he had 
the knowiedge which enabled him to predict when the flood "would 
come. Such esoteric knowledge of the river’s behaviour and 
of celestial events had never previously been displayed by any 
human being. It was miraculous and incomprehensible. Hence 
there gre-w up the belief that the king actually controlled the river 
and was identified with it. He caused it to inundate the fieldsi 
after tlie appointed time of flooding he withdrew the water and 
so created the dry land. He came to acquire the reputation not 
only of creating the world, but all that was in it, including his own 
subjects. The king was, in fact, the universe. He was the microcosm 
that was identified w'ith and controlled the macrocosm. If his 
health failed and he became senile, the fact that he was unable to 
perform the ritual ceremonies of creation was regarded as a 
danger to the State. Hence it was considered desirable to kill him 
and replace him by 3 younger and more virile man. 

The original lack of any form of social organization other 
than that of such family grouping as man inherited from his 
simian ancestors could not survive under the conditions that 
developed in Egyp^- numerous hillocks in the Nile Valley 

that were converted into blands during the inundation, many 
family groups had to be accommodated as the population in¬ 
creased. These became herded together in towns, and some sort 
of administration had to be devised by the irrigation-engineer 
who had become their ruler. The conditions were profoundly 
different from those that prevailed when the people were simple 
nomads, free to maintain their independence of other families 
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and to respect their unwritten territorial rights. \\Tiethcr they 
wanted to do so or not, the families living side by side in the 
saine village had to co-operate in their economic and social life* 
Moreover, the conditions that arose from the practice of agricul¬ 
ture, with its dependence on one river^ made all the people in a 
village subjects of one niler. As the population increas^, and the 
just distribution of water became a condition of survival, it 
became necessary to lint together all the villages Into one com- 
posite StalOp with a single controller. Just as the compelling motive 
for this was the common need of the benehts the river bestowed, 
so the river itself formed the link to bind the State together. 
Boats were essential, to permit people dwelling on one bank to 
get into touch with those of the other; and the river also became 
the highway for trafficking throughout the land of Egypt. Just 
as the king w'as identified with the State, so he was the river, and 
the personification of its life-giving and prosperitTf^-bestowing 
powers. 

In our owTi times we have repeated demonstrations of the 
common love of the sen$e of power. It is often a matter of surprise 
how staid and serious men can be elated by the exercise of even 
trivial powers of patronage, or of the control of the actions of 
their fellow’s. Histor}" is mainly concerned with the actions of 
kings and statesmen who are using for good or ill their power 
over nations. For it is an undeniable fact that history is not 
shaped by immunities or nations, but by individuals who, by 
some means or other, have acquired the power to dictate the 
actions of their fellow's. It is diflicuit for us to realise what must 
have been the prestige of the first man in the liistory of the world 
to attain such pre-eminence, and to acquire the reputation for 
controlling the powers of Nature in w-ays beyond the compre¬ 
hension of his subjects. It must ha%"e been mars'clious that a maUj 
in other respects like themselves, could confer the boons of life 
and prosperity upon them. Is it surprising that they altributed 
supernatural attributes to him, or that he became so inflated with 
his own importance and sense of power as to regard himself as 
different from those other men who had become his subjects? 

In Egjpt the control of irrigation necessarily involved 
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centraUzed power, It has a 1 ^>'ay 3 been the case that the controllers 
of irrigation in Egypt have dominated the country. More than 
thirty years ago tlie distinguished scholar, Professor Alfred 
Wiedemann of Bonn, emphasised this consideration in his 
Religion of the Ancient Egyptians (!S97, p. 7): The control of the 
canals was necessarily far more centt^zed than that of the rest 
of the country, for the regular irrigation of Egypt can only be 
secured when directed by a single authority which opposes in 
the common interest any attempt to cut off and divert tho water 
for the gratification of private ends.’ 

The apotheosb of thtsc powers of controlling the river is 
revealed in the words put into the mouth of the dead king by a 
scribe of the XXth Dynasty: 

‘1 have made the heaven and the earth, I have ordered the 
mountains and formed ail that is thereon. 1 am he who made 
the water, creating the inundation 

. *-**'"' 

The water of the Nile riseih at [my] command; the gods know 
not [my] name, I make the hours and create the days; 1 send the 
festival of the New Year and form the river/ 

The invention of the means for extending the range of the 
inundation of the Nile necessitated not only the devising of the 
tools for digging channels and for rabing and distributing the 
water, but a bo the study of the problems of simple hydrodynamics, 
the planning of the irrigation basins, the measurement of the 
height of the river, and the invention of the Nitemeter, and a 
host of other considerations. It involved also the counting of the 
time from one inundation to another so as to organize the arrange’ 
ments for the distribution of the water. The measurement of the 
year so given by the river had to be brought into relationship 
w'ith the natural monthly periods determined by the phases of 
the moon. Thus the early Egyptians were compelled, once they 
began to till the soil, to study the natural behaviour of the river 
and celestial events, and devise simple mathematical ruls for 
such measurements and calculations. 

There ts an innate tendency in all human beings to interpret 
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the results of experience for their own satisfaction and guidance. 
It Is not what we see or hear that matter^ so much as our inter¬ 
pretation of such sensor>^ experience. This Impulse to rationalue 
and to embark on specubtion is irresistible; for every man must 
in self-defence attempt to understand such facts of experience ^ 
are forced upon hb attention. In proportion as the methods of 
inquiry lack the strict discipline which only the accumubdons of 
knowledge and centuries of critical experiment can give^ such 
speculations must of necessity be little more than rationali^jitions 
-finding plausible explanations for experiences that are still 
beyond the scope of real understanding. Hence the attempt to 
correlate the measurement of the year provided by the annual 
inundation of the Nile ^vith the movements of the moon (and 
bter of the sun and stars), inevitably provoked the idea that there 
must be a causal connexion between these terrestrbl and celestbl 
events. The caxly theorists rightly assumed that the luminous 
objects they observed moving in the sky were regulating mundane 
affairs. Moreover, when they had already accepted the belief that 
the moon was regulating the life-producing functions in women, 
the early astrologers came to regard the celestial influence as 
one personally ailccting the welfare of human beings, and in 
particubr their powers of life-giving. The sky controlled not 
only the river that brought abundant harvests of food^ but also 
the very birth and life of human children. It measured the length 
not only of the day, the month, and the year^ but also the span of 
human life. The celestial world provided a horoscope for every 
human being. 

This seems to have been the train of specubtion that de¬ 
veloped when men first began to cultivate the soil. The settled 
life of the farmer, rooted in one definite place, prepared the wayt 
as we saw in the last Chapter^ for the domestication of cattle^ 
which, so long as men were nomadic, does not seem to have been 
attempted. With the domestication of the cow, the discovery of 
the fact tliat oow^s mUk could be used as food for human beings 
impressed the earliest people who used milk as. a most startling 
mystery I the strangeness of w'hich long familiarity has deprived 
us of the ability fully to appreciate and assess. For at tbb time 
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the strange creature that acted as a wet-nurse for children came 
to be regarded as a real foster-mother. The amulets these people 
and their predecessors had been making in representation of 
maternal women, or as sjtnbok of birth and life-givmg, were now 
identified with the milk-providing cow. The Mother of Mankind 
tras now* called the Divine Cow, and often represented, as a life- 
giving and death-averting symbol, simply as a oow or as a goddess 
(afterwards known as Hathor, the mother of Horus) equipped 
with a cow’s horns and ears. 

But this process of syncretbm went much further. For if the 
Divine Cow symbolized the life-giving powers of women, so also 
did the sky and the moon that dwelt there. Hence the moon was 
identihed with the Great Mother and the Cow with the sky, 
To the cow’s horns on Ilathor’s escutcheon was now added the 
moon’s disc. 

Before discussing further the evidence relating to the rapid 
development of these astrological speculations, which provoked 
men to study phenomena with particular intensity, we must first 
consider other effects of the practice of agriculture. 

The cultivation of the soil would not Have been possible 
unless men had realized the necessity of saving seed for planting, 
and devised means for doing so. The storing of grain was pro¬ 
bably responsible for a host of new discoveries. WTiether or not 
the invention of baskets and pots can be attributed to this cause, 
lack of evidence makes It impossible to decide. But obviously, 
when it became the practice to save seed for planting, the step 
to the building of granaries for the storing of grain for food was 
perhaps inevitable. But it must not be forgotten that Natural 
Man had no thought for the morrow. It never seems to have 
occurred to him in times of plenty to save food for the leaner times 
in the future. But once necessity compelled the farmer to save 
grain for planting, he would be forced to contemplate the possi¬ 
bility and to appreciate the desirability of hoarding food for 
human consumption. 

With his newly acquired knowledge of the length of the year, 
and of such arithmetic as would enable him to foretell when there 
would be another harvest, the Egyptian farmer had all the data 
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to ertable him to estimate how much barley he should store up to 
provide tho year's food. But when he had made a storehouse for 
liLs food, this object-lesson would compel him to ask himself the 
further question-if he had not already done so* without such 
prompting-why not make a house to protect himself and his 
family also? 

The Egyptians seem to have been the first to build real 
houses-of mud-bricks “and they did so about the time when 
circumstances compelled them to devise granaries. But the storing 
of barley^ before a primitive people had fully realized the im¬ 
portance of dryness^ must often have provided the circumstances 
that promoted germination and fermentation. It is not sur¬ 
prising, therefore^ that these first cultivators of barley should 
have discovered how to make beer. Nor need we wonder that a 
people that had already come to attach to their staple diet, not 
only a special life-sustaining importance, but also a peculiar 
magical value as a Giver of Life (in virtue of the cowTie-Uke form 
of the grains of barley), should have regarded the fermented 
drink made from it as the divine (x.ep life-giving) essence of the 
sacred grain^ Did not the exhilarating effects of drinking this 
beer afford corroboration of the reality of its divine power? It ^ 
created a new pereo^ality^ It was indeed a maker of gods. 

The experience derived from the storing of grain impressed 
upon the early Egj'pttans the importance of dryncaa in preserving 
food from decomposition^ This may possibly have played some 
part in teaching them how to preserve animal food, such as fish, 
by drying and salting, and in acquiring the knowledge which, a 
few centmies laterp enabled them to embalm human bodies ^ and 
so to inaugurate a practice which had the most profound and 
widely extended influence upon the arts and beliefs of every 
civilized people during the last fifty centuries. 

The Apotheosis of the King 

Something more than the great reputation he had acquired 
w^as necessary to complete the king's apotheosis. The full appre¬ 
ciation of what his powers meant for Ids people was recognized 
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only when he died: his deificatiDn was completed when by 
mummifiaition his body wa^ $aved from destruction, and he was 
believed to be resoscitatcd in an Imperishable form* The prosperity 
of the whole State thus became centred in the king's mummyj 
which, though immured in 3 subtert^ean vault, w'as regarded as 
the incorruptible body of the living godj who was known as 
Osiris. Before we fully appreciate the attributes of the god, and 
the nature of his po%vers and reputation ^ it is necessary to examine 
the circumstance under which the practice of mummification 
arose ^ and hotv the material arts and crafts and the spiritual 
beliefs and aspirations became crystalli^d around this strange 
practice. ’'Die embalmer's art became the nucleus of civilization 
and of its ritual. 

The accumulation of increasing numbers of people in the 
small villages ^ w^hich every year became islands isolated in the 
vast stretch of watetj made it altogether impracticable for the 
earliest Egjptians to continue the practice obsen^ed by many of 
the groups of Natural Man, of leaving the bodies of their dead 
wherever these happened to die. They adopted the practice of 
taking the dead just beyond the limits of the irrigated land 
and putting them into shallow holes scraped in the sand. They 
wrapped them in hides (and the linen they made from the flax, 
growing in the fields of barley), to protect them from contact 
with the soil. The depredations of jackals soon made the people 
aware of the surprising fact that in many cases the corpse did not 
suffer corruption, but was preserved in an incorruptible form by 
natural desiccation, WTiat was the meaning of this mystery? If 
the dead survived in this way^ did it mean that their ejdstence 
was being prolonged? Were they simply sleeping in their eternal 
subterranean w^orld? Whether the Predynastic Egyptians really 
thought such thoughts as these w^e have no w ritten evidence to tell. 
But we do know that they began to lavish on the bodies of their 
dead, and the graves containing them, increasing attention and 
material equipment. The bodies w'cre more carefully wrapped, 
and elaborate pains were taken to save them from contact with 
the soil - perhaps the Predynastic Egyptians even invented 
the crafts of the carpenter and the brickmaker for this special 
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purpo&e-and mcreasing stjpptii!£ of food and equipnncnt in the 
&hapo of weapons^ articles of toilet ^ and Jewellery were provided. 
So vast the provi$ion made for this purpose that by the time 
of the First Dynasty {area 3400 e.c,) large subterranean chambers 
(needing a stairway to afford access) were made to house the vast 
equipment. 

The successful attainment of this phase had most paradoxical 
results-for, in making this lavish provision for the material 
%v'ants of the dead by building large rooms, the corpse itself no 
longer survived in the incorruptible form it often assumed in 
earlier times when cx»ntact with the hot, dry sand desiccated it. 
By the time this ironical fact was discovered, tradition had already 
established the necessity for all the elaborate tomb-equipment. 
Hence there was no question of returning to the old type of 
simple grave. Instead of this, the people set to work to devise some 
artificial means of preserving the corpse. The importance of 
desiccation had been deeply impressed upon them for many years. 
Perhaps they had also acquired experience of preserving fish 
by drying and saUiitg, They were abo familiar with the properties 
of re$irit which they had been using (for centuries before the 
time of the First Dynasty') as an adhesive for their cosmetics. 
AVhatever the explanation may be, we know, aa a fact of obseiv^a- 
tion, that already in the Second Dynasty - and probably in the 
First also — attempts were being made to preserv^e bodies by 
drying and salting, and to apply to the bodies so treated a paste 
made of resin and soda. 

But this apotheosis of the king's attributes, so that he became a 
divine being who controlled the powers of life-ginng and was 
himself a candidate for immortality, increased the gap that separ¬ 
ated him from his subjects. They were mere mortals. He was a 
divine being. As a result it was not eonaidered proper that he 
should be free to choose hk consort from them. Inhere was no 
onep except his own sister, of edeatial rank fit to be the mother of a 
king. Hence the apotheosis of the king had as one of its many 
strange results the inauguration of the practice of incest as the 
approved marriage of a ruler. As this procedure was regarded s$ 
the king’s divine right, a practice devbed to meet his special 
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circumatofices as a divine being, it was made the most htifious of 
all offences on the part of the common people to imitate his 
actions In this respect. Hence in all the earliest forms of civilized 
society tlic severest penalties are imposed upon those who have 
sexual relations within the forbidden lirnJts of relationship pre¬ 
scribed by law or custom. Yet these same peoples prescribe the 
marriage of brother and sister as the proper procedure in the 
case of their rulers. 

Such ideas were not restricted to ancient Egypt, but were 
common to all early civilizations, both in the Old World and the 
New, as the written histories and surviving traditions of India, 
Japan, Peru, and many other peoples reveal. 

With the multiplication of kingdoms and the increasing 
influence of the people, which made the feeling of repugnance 
against incest stronger, kings began to seek for consorts in the 
divine families of other rulenj. Hence the incestuous practices 
gradually became modified until in most countries they were 
completely abandoned, and the king in this respect became subject 
to the same sort of code as his subjects. 

But the mutual influence of the marriages of the Children of 
the Sun and of commoners was much more profound. It would be 
misleading to suppose that the change in practice was an assimila¬ 
tion of the customs obser^'ed in the royal family to those of their 
subjects. It would, in fact, be nearer the truth to say that, except 
in the matter of incest, the development of the marriage ceremony 
was due mainly to the imitation by the commoners of the customs 
that were originally wholly royal. The bridegroom and the bride 
even of the lowliest members of the community pretend for the 
ceremony to be the king and queen. They were croiivned, as they 
still are in Eastern Europe, Russia, Burma, and elsewhere, and 
treated as sovereigns. Moreover, when kings began to seek for 
their consorts outside the Limits of their own realms, their subjects 
also adopted exogamous practices,until it became a rigid discipline, 
disregard for which was regarded as a sin as heinous as Incest. 

These ideas do not represent the whole explanation of the 
practice of exogamy: but they probably explain one of the factors 
that plaved a part in the creation of this puzzling social institution. 
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The original institution of the roj'al type of marriage was 
intimately wrapped up with the ceremony of consecration of the 
king, whereby he acquired the power to confer life and prosperity 
upon his people. '^The ceremony of coronation was not complete 
or efficient unless the king was associated with a consort of 
solar rank equal to his own. Without such a wife divine rank 
could not be conferred upon him; he was unable to attain the 
immortality w'hereby he acquired the power of giving life to 
others. 

These ideas, so enigmatic to our reason, developed in times 
w'hcn inheritance was matrilineal. llte queen, rather than the 
king, conferred royal rank upon her progeny. The rights of 
succession were detcmiined by the mother. Hence to secure the 
succession for his son - or perhaps it would be more in accordance 
with tlie available evidence to say the birth of a son upon whose 
ritual performances any prospect of immortality wholly de¬ 
pended - the king could not attain divine rank unless his corona¬ 
tion was also his marriage. It was the firm belief that the queen’s 
son, as the nest king or Horns, was alone competent to perform 
the ceremonies necessary to convert the reigning Hortjs at death 
into the living god Osiris (or Re). Hence the ritual of deification 
was assimilated with that of coronation, and the marri^ cere¬ 
mony in the case of commoners wus an imitation of a king’s corona¬ 
tion, which was also his marriage. By the ceremony of union 
with his queen he acquired his regal powers, which, like the 
physiological consummation of the marriage itself, were essentially 
in tlie nature of life-giving. 

The w'holc thought of early civilization w^s dominated by the 
idea, which has already been repeatedly mentioned with tedious 
but unavoidable insistence, of the possibility of obtaining security 
- both of life and property - by resurrecting the dead god, w’ho 
alone was believed to be able to bestow such boons. We can 
perhaps get a truer perception of the real attitude of mind of the 
people who first formulated the possifaility of such life-insurance 
by regarding such beliefs, not simply as articles of faith or religion, 
but rather as the all-inclusive scientific theory of the time, a 
doctrine that was supposed to be founded upon observation of 
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the facts of Nature BXid an essentially rational attempt to inter¬ 
pret them. 

We know how profoundly every aspect of phy'sical nature 
wa^ transformed when Copernicus, Galileo p and Newton devised 
a new^ interpretation of the facts and enunciated a theory that 
dominated ill our conceptions of the universe and the nature of 
the forces at work in it. Charles Danvin's work compelled all 
serious men to recognize the reality of biological cvoltition and to 
make it the foundation of the interpretation of vital phenomena, 
w^hich utterly revolutionized our conception of Man's Place in 
Nature. In mudi the same spirit, more than fifty centuries carUctp 
some unknown genius in Egypt formulated an interpretation of 
the world and a view of life, and the factors w^hich produce and 
control itj w'hich dominated speculation to such an extent as to 
compel all theories of the universe and the living things in it to 
be brought into conformity w'ith the general theory of creation 
and life-giving. 

The practical application of this archaic theory of the universe 
was based upon the view^ that the death and resurrection of Osiris 
was essential for the maintenance of life. Hence it w-as considered 
necessary repeatedly to give a dramatic representation of the 
passion of Osirb - m other w'ords, of the creation* By imitating as 
realistically as possible the incidents by which life was conferred 
on Man by the dead king, it was believed that the existence of 
human beings, and in fact of the whole world, could alone be 
assured* Wc may smile at the idea that any people could seriously 
adopt such a childish belief* But throughout the history of tlie 
w^orld, not excluding the present titnCj men have been ensbved 
by theories of knowledge. The vast majority of people accept 
such ideas blindly^ without any real understanding, simply because 
other people believe in them. 

For the very existence of the archaic community it was con¬ 
sidered essential periodically to give a realistic dramatic repre¬ 
sentation of the death, mummification, and reaiiimation of Osiris. 
In this performance the conflict of the followers of Osiris with 
those of hl$ enemy Set was enacted t often tvith ribald jesting* The 
actual mummy of the king, some relic* or a bundle to represent 
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It,™ tlie essential ritual object in this Mystery Play, b^usc 
the actual presence of the dead king was necessary so that he 
might be reanimated, and (given a new name and new powers) 
perform the ceremony of creation. In its original form the act ot 
creation was represented by the king, who appeared in the r 61 e of 
the Rod, actually engaging in the consummation of his mamage 
with the queen. The ceremony of creation was both the coronation 

of the king and his marriage. - 

Drama and dancing, music and comedy, all had their on^ 
in this ritual ceremony for maintaining the life of the community. 
Perhaps the most brilliant achievement in ethnological research 
within the present generation is Dr. W, J. demon¬ 

stration of the deep motive underlying all primitive ritual 
and mythology. Merely by quoting the translation of the ancient 
Indian ritual from the Satapatha-Brahmaiui, the folk-lore of the 
Pav-mee Indians of North America as recorded by the Bureau of 
Ethnology of the United States, and the beliefs of the aboriginal 
Australians su,died by Dr. A, P. Fdkin. he has demonstrated 
the primitive rituals of these and other peoples mvolve the idea 
of mummifying a dead ruler, of dramatic representations of the 
conflict which brought about his death, of reanimating him, and 
the creation of life. Though Dr. Perry-’s Gods and Af™ is a smal 
book judged by size, it expounds this ^'ast and fundamental 
theme with such convincing lucidity as to deserve the reputation 
for greatness. He shows conclusively that Creation StoriB are a 
vital part of the primitive ritual, which arc seriously believed to 
be effective in maintaining the life of the community. A mummy, 
or a ‘medicine bundle’ to represent it, is an essential part of the 
ritual performance. The myth is the official interpretation of 
the ritual, and the correct recitation of the verbal fontiids 
is essential if the dramatic performance of the ritual is to be 

TTie vast literature of mythology and of the early history of 
the drama, dancing, and music, only becomes really intelUgible 
if these facts are given their due significance. In such books as 
Mr. Ivor Brown’s First Phyrr, and Miss Evelyn Sharp’s //ere 
We Go Rounds illuminating sketches arc given of parts of this 
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fascinating theme. But such great treatises as Sir William 
Ridgeway’s Dramoi and ZJroJWii/fr Dancesj anti Mr. F, M. 
Comford’s The OH^n of Attic Comedy, provide fuller state¬ 
ments of the evidence without actually gi™g the imerpretaiion 

In these ritual performances also wete devised the ^rms ot 
most of the games and athletic contests that, often in much 
modified forms, absorb so large a part of people’s time and in¬ 
terest to-day. Not only the buU-fighting of Spain, and the cock- 
fighting of Asia, are relics of such ritual combats, but also the tug- 
of-war, football, hockey, tennis, cricket, polo, and, in fact, all 
ball games, are the modified survivals of the Osirian competitions 
in which representatives of the rival parties struggled for the 
mummy of the king-god or his head, the ball. 

In a Theban tomb, men representing Upper and Lower 
Eg5'pt are shown in a bas-reUef engaged in a tug-of-vs'ar to obtain 
possession of the mummy, just as at the present time in Burma, 
according to Sir Richard Temple, there is a tug-of-war at the 
funeral of a monk to decide who will take it to the pyre. In 
ancient times, in India, a tug-of-war between the good (corre¬ 
sponding to the followers of Horus) and the e\'il beings (the 
followers of Set) effected the churning of the amrita, or elmr 
of life, which provided the gods with the divine food and drink 
to make them immortal. 

The intimate association of ball games with churches ^d 
religious festivals persisted until modem times in Europe, just 
as cock-fighting still takes place in Hindu temples in Bali, for 
ejcample, and bull-fighting at the funerals of rulers in Madagascar. 

If we trace back the history of these singular proceedings, 
we shall find records of ritual contests between royal combatants 
(for example, at polo in ancient Persia), in which kingdoms were 
at stake, or earlier still, the attainment of immortality was the 
prize, for the kingly victor, like Osiris, a^ed the elixir of life, 
which conferred the rank of a god upon him. 

Throughout the world these ritual ball games and con¬ 
tests, like the dances and dramatic performances, add their 

corroboration to the fact that, as Plutarch of old expressed 
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itt 'Osiris wandered throughout the world on a mission of 
civilization/ 

For a w'onderful storehouse of infonmtion conceitung the 
questions discussed in this Chapter^ the reader is referred to Mr. 
A. M, Hocart*s boot^ Kingship (Oxford University Press. 19^7)- 
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THE GLAMOUR OF GOLD, AND THE 
SANCTITY OF THE FLAG 


Long before the development of an organbsed society on 
the banks of the Niie^ men had been accustomed to the use of 
amulets, supposed to be life-giving or death-avertings With the 
adoption of a settled mode of hfCj belief in such talismans was 
not abandoned ; on the contrary, under the influence of the new' 
stimulus, the number and variety of the objects and deiHces 
credited with life-giving were vastly increased. Among these 


was gold. It is a very remarkable fact that a soft metal, of rela¬ 
tively slight intrinsic value, should have exerted an influence so 
profound and far-reaching, both for good and ill, throughout 
the whole history of civilization. The significance of gold does 
not depend wholly upon the fact that it has become the material 
of currency p the substance by which standards of monetary' 
value and exchange are estimated. '^That did not happen until the 
metal had been treasured for nearly thirty centuries. The metal 
represents something more than mere riches; its influence per¬ 
vades our common speech, in which it has become the usual token 
of excellence and uprightness, and in religious literature a 
symbol of immortality and untarnisheble incorruptibility. No 
other substance - not even the pearl-has acquired such a 
glamour. No other material consideration can compare with gold 
in the vastness of its influence in Human Ilistoiy* 

In attempting to obtain some insight into the nature of the 
factors responsible for so curious a phenomenon, which has been 
made to seem obvious and inevitable by more than fifty centurie^s 
of tradition p it is ^sendal not to forget that there is no instinctive 
craving in mankind for gold. Even at the present day, uncultured 
peoples in Australia, New Guinea, Africa, and elsewhere do not 
attach any value to the metal p w^hkh they do not bother to pick 
up w'hcn they find it lying about in their natural domains^ Thus 
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the value of gold is arbitraryj and has been created by civilized 
men as the outcome of a series of historical events, the evidence 
of which can be discovered and interpreted. 

In the ancient literature of every people whose writings 
known there b ainpio evidence of peculiar magical properties 


Fig. 36.- Miip to the old migrutiqn routes m the heart of and 

ihcat cld4e cartfihcion with ihe diitfibulinn of gold deposits (W. J, 
7 Vj^ Orotoih 0 / CwUMafifiii, Mctliiien). 

attributed to gold. Thus^ for e^mple^ in the ancient Indian 
Saiapatha-Brahmana, gold is said to be immortal, bom of bre, 
the rejuvenator of mankind, conferring long life and many 
offspring upon its possessors, k is said to be the seed of the god 
Agni, even a form of the gods themselves. Not only is it regarded 
as immortal and imperishable^ hut also identiiSed with fire, lights 
and immortality« Gold was endowed by the Sun with its beautiful 
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c<j1our and lustre, and shone with the brilliancy of the Sun-God, 
Hence it was regarded as a source of life, as well as of light and 
fire. Thus w'c have clear evidence of the divine nature of gold 
among the Indians. It was the Sun-God, it was his seed, it was 
the source of life and fertility. 

But there are indications of other kinds to reveal that the 
search for gold played a dominant part in influencing men’s 
behaviour in India many centuries before the Satapetka^BriJijnafia 
was written. If the wanderings of the earliest Aryan-speaking 
invaders of India are plotted out on a map, as Dr. W. j. Perry 
lias done, it will be found tliat every place mentioned in the Rig- 
Veda which Sanscrit scholars have been able to identify happens 
to be a site where gold occurs. The coincidence is much too exact 
to be merely accidental. It affords a precise demonstration of 
the fact that the earliest speakers of the Indo-European language 
to make their way into the Punjab were searching for 'the divine 
substance,' and settled at first only in those places where they 
found it. 

The same story can be read in the early wanderings of the 
Persians, from the references in their earliest writings, the 
Avista, 

But in Southern India also archseological evidence gives an 
even more emphatic proof of the fact that the earliest civiliaation 
was introduced into the Deccan by the gold-miners. The most 
ancient stone structures (dolmens and stone circles) are found in 
vast numbers in certain regions of the States of Hyderabad, 
Mysore, and elsewhere, but always in close assoeiation with ex¬ 
tensive and long-forgotten gold-mines, the very existence of 
which was quite unsuspected and forgotten even in folk-lore until 
archxological exploration revealed them in recent years. 

As to the uses of the gold thus laboriously obtained, the 
Vidas inform us that the Aryan-speaking inunigraiits attributed 
magical powers to the aboriginal people (Asuras). They could 
bring the dead to life. They bad vast stores of gold, jewels, and 

pearls, all of them life-giving. 

However, it was not only in India and Persia that men were 
searching in ancient times for the golden elixir of life. Many 
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centuries earlier still, in Mesopotamia, the chief deities of the 
Sumerians were called Lx»rds of Gold, 

Going still farther west, and to an even more remote epoch 
in lime, the Egyptian sun-god Re, in the Pyramid Age, was 
believed to be the procreator of kings. He gave them life, strength. 



FjOr Map Dc'V'Ofwhire and Comv^tillp to shaw the tfiintldgnce in the 
diBtributiQns of manuincHta and ijcld-bcarrnK p^^itc (W, j, 

Perryj TA# Grofsth of CivUizalion, M^sthucil). 

and endurance^ so that in their vein$ coursed *the liquid of Rc, 
the gold of the gods and goddesses, the luminous fluid of the 
sun, eource of all life, strength, and persistence.^ 

Thus we find in Egypt, more than two millennia earlierp the 
same strange beliefs of the Indian S^t^p^ika-Brahmana, expreaaed 
in almost the same peculiar phraseology* 

One could quote from the literature of Greece and Chinap 
and the folk-lore and mjtholog)' of ever}' part of the world where 
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men sought for the yellow metal in ancient times, to emphasize 
the rcalitv and wide geographical diffusion of these stranp 
beliefs regarding the divine nature of gold and the potency of its 
magical virtues. But enough has been said to call attention to 
the reality of these ideas in antiquity. What we are particularly 
concerned to do here is to get some clues as to how such ideas 
came into being. The history of the search for gold in our own 
times is familiar enough. It has attracted vast populations, 
collected from all parts of the world to definite )o<^ities in 
California, Australia, South Africa, and Alaska^ and how in some 
cases, for instance in California and Australia, the people thus 
drawn to the neighbourhood of a gold-field have settled down to 
an agricultural mode of life after the harvest of precious metal 
began to dwindle. These are matters of common knowledge 
which provide modern illustrations of the process of cultural 
diffusion which has been in operation ever sintre, more than 
fifty centuries ago, Man first created an artificial value for gold, 
and then searched the whole world for it. 

In almost every part of the world where gold is found there is 
evidence, either in the form of ancient monuments, or the sur¬ 
vival of distinctive customs and beliefs, to reveal the former 
search for the metal on the part of people who, directly or 
indirectly, had acquired some part of the heritage of civiliaation. 
Witness, for example, the remarkable coincidence (Fig. 37) in the 
geographical distribution in Devonshire and Cornwall of 
rude stone monuments we know as dolmens and the gold-bearing 
granite. Even the exception proves the rule! There are no old 
monuments on St. .Austell Mnoor, because the granite was covered 
by thirty feet of kaolin. 

Wc know how obtrusive a part the pursuit of gold played in 
prompting the great maritime adventures in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, ^^^:lile the alchemists were busy in their 
laboratories striving to convert base metais into gold, more 
enterprising men were roaming the world to discover natural 
deposits of the metal. The great voyages were essentially treasure- 
hunts, the search for El Dorados and Isles of the Blest, where 
golden elixirs of life were to be had for the taking. Our maps of 
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the world studded such itamcs the ‘Gold Caa$t/ 
"Costa Rica/ and the "Soloinon Islands/ which preserve the 
records of the chief motives for medi3e%"al enthusiasm in geo¬ 
graphical exploration. Such phrases as 'The River of Golden 
Sand/ ^Tlie Mountain of Gold’ (Altai)^ reveal even more ancient 
searchings But in still more remote periods the myths of the 
Golden Fleece, the stories of Golden Apples, and even the Golden 
Bough, represent a combination of traditions of the search for 
the metal and its magical attributes. The latter perhaps find more 
dcHnite recognition in the life-giving reputation expressed in the 
phrase,' Dana? pregnant with immortal gold/ This gives expression 
to the very ancient belief preserved, as has been already noted, 
in the literature of China, India, and Egypt, and more vaguely 
elsewhere^ that gold was the seed of the gods, the givers of life 
upon earth. Going back still earlier in the history of ideas^ when 
the source of all life was attributed to the Great Mother, the 
Divine Cow Hathor, gold was identified with her; and the ancient 
Egyptian w^ord for gold, Nuh, which was particularly associated 
with her and the determinative (a necklace of gold pendants, 
probably models of cowrie shells) of her divinit}', gives its name 
(Nubia) to the place where the metal was obtained, which also 
was regarded as Hathor’s own province. The Golden Hathor of 
Egjpt w^as undoubtedly the prototype of the Golden Aphrodite 
of the Greeks. This does not mean, as some modern interpreters 
of Homer pretend, that the Cypriote goddess was a blonde of 
Nordic race. But it certainly does imply diat she vi’'ag the daughter 
of the Egyptian Mother of Gold. 

Thus there can be no doubt that when it first came into use,^ 
gold had the reputation of being a divine substance. It was identi¬ 
fied with the gods and goddesses uho controlled the giving of 
life. But the bare statement of this fact affords no adequate idea 
of the vast significance such a belief implied. At the time when 
civilization came into being and the idea of a masculine deity was 
formulated, the god (Osiris) was simply the dead king^ whose 
existence was supposed to have been prolonged by menns of 
mummification and certain animating ceremonies. The essential 
difference betiveen the gods and men was that the former had 
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acquired, if not immprtdity^ a prolongation of existence. So a 
distinction was cteated which survives in our common speech 
in the use of the term * mortals" for mankind. Substances credited 
with the power of prolonging existence were therefore called 
"divine/ in the sense that they were the instruments whereby the 
distinctive attribute of divinity-that is. a prolongation of exist¬ 
ence-could be conferred upon a dead king to transform him 
into a god. 

During the past fifty oenturite the Kingdom of Heaven has 
become so demoeratl^d that it h now' open to all mankind; but 
originally the divine right of attaining immortality was the king's 
exclusive privilege. Hence the attribution of th^e vast potenti¬ 
alities to gold, its identification with the life-giving powers of 
the Great Mother herself, give the metal a tremendous respecta¬ 
bility and reputation for magical power. Not only did it prompt 
early rulers to Send out expeditions to obtain the means of attain¬ 
ing immortalitj^ but it also kid the foundations of the glamour 
that has crystallized around gold in later ages^ 

The earliest evidence of the use of gold has been provided by 
the examination of the Fredynastic cemeteries in Egypt, w'hich 
proves that the metal had already come into use (as a material 
for covering beads of clay or soft stone) before 3500 BhC^ But ttie 
most instructive examples of early gold work are the objects 
found by Professor George A. Reisner at Naga-d-Der in Upper 
Eg)'pt, and Mr. J. E. Quibell at HierankopoliSp which belong to 
the time of the First Egyptian Dynasty 3300 B.c,). 

In a grave referred to the middle of the First Dynasty (possibiy 
synchronous with King Zer) Dr. Rekner found ten beads (each 
made of an egg-shaped case of beaten gold filled with a light 
cement), twenty-four models of shells (snail-shells) made of 
hcAvy beaten gold, the model of a male gazelle in beaten gold, 
with the representation of a band around its neck bearing the 
design of the goddess Hathor's head. 

Thus the earliest examples of worked gold represent shells 
and other objects definitely associated with the goddess Hathor, 
As we liavc seen already, the goddess was herself identified with 
gold» and her hieroglyphic symbol was a neckkee with pendants 
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that probably represent cowrie shells. Simtbrly* m the Early 
Sumerian graves Mr. Woolley has found large numbers of golden 
objects3 in particular models of shells made of gold. 

In the Evolution of the Dragon the writer has put forward a 
tentative suggestion for linking all these positive facts into a 
coherent explanation of how the metal acquired the reputation 
for Ufe-giving and became identified with the Great Mother 
herself. The study of early Egyptian writings makea it clear that 
many of Hathor^s attributes were afterw'ards conferred upon 
Osiris and especially - still later-upon the sun-god Rc, with 
whom and with whose life-giving seed gold was identified. Hence 
the fundamental problem is to discover how Hathor, the Mother 
of Mankind, came to be associated with gold. 

Long before the earliest use of gold, shells, as was explained 
in the Introductory Chapter, seem to have acquired a definite 
magical significance. Thus in Southern Europe, bodies buried 
during the so-called Upper Palseolithic Period had a variety 
of sea-shells placed upon them. At Laugerie-Basse, in the 
Dordogne, Mediterranean cowries were used for this purpose^ 
whereas at Mentone fragments of the shell Cassis rufa were 
found in the same strattmt as the skeletons of Palaeolithic men 
and w'omen. As this shell is not known to occur in the Medi¬ 
terranean, the possibility is suggested that it was brought all the 
way from the Red Sea* This symbolbm of shells is as old as 
Homo sapiens himself* 

There can be little doubt that the magical significance attached 
to shells was originally devised with reference to the cowrie ^ 
probably upon the shores of the Red Sea. In Lis book. Shells 
as Evidence of the Migrations of Culture t Mr. Wilfrid Jackson has 
explained howr the cowrie came to be regarded as a symbol of tlie 
life-giving powers of women; and so developed into an amulet 
potent to protect the living from the risks of death p and to confer 
upon the dead a prolon^tion of existence* Hence in course of 
time a shell endowed with such maternal powers became 
apotheosized as the Great Mother, and identified with Hathor 
(see Fig, 3)* 

Before this happened the reputation originally associated 
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merely wlih the cowrie itself (in virtue of its shape) came to be 
attributed to it as a shell, and was then transferred to many 
other kinds of shells, even to many devoid of the form that gave 
the cowrie its magic. iTiis is seen in the use of a variety of shells 
in the Upper Palsolithic Period, in the snail-shells chosen for 
representation in gold, the Protodynastic Egy ptian models found 
by Dr, Rei$ner,and the golden models of other shells found by 
Mr. Woolley in Sumer. 

Putting together all these facta, and not forgetting that 
Hathor’s hieroglyphic symbol, the iVufr-sign, meaning gold, 
represents a necklace with pendants which are probably models 
of cowries, a tentative explanation can be suggested to link up all 
the established evidence in a rational way. 

The tvearing of cowrie shells still survives upon the upper 
reaches of the Nile, and widespread through East Africa aa w-ell as 
widely scattered places throughout the world, at the present day. 
ttTien this custom began, the demand for shells that were supposed 
to be potent to confer such conaiderable boons as the protection 
of life and the prolongation of existence created a widespread 
demand for them, which it soon became difficult to supply. The 
people of Egypt began to make models of these and other magical 
shells in clay, stone, and any other material that came to hand. 
These were believed to have the magic of the real shells as life- 
giving amulets. In the course of these experiments, people 
travelling between the Nile and the Red Sea, whence the cowries 
came, discovered that they could make more durable and attrac¬ 
tive modeb by using the soft plastic metal, which was lying about 
unused and unappreciated in the Nubian desert (Hathor's special 
province). The lightness and beauty of the untamishable yellow 
metal made an instant appeal. The gold models soon became 
more popular than the original shells, and the reputation for life- 
^ving was then in large measure transferred from the mere form 
of the amulet to the metal itself. Thus in all probability gold 
acquired the arbitrary reputation as an elixir of fife by transfer¬ 
ence of the magic from the cowrie shell. Its sanctity was still 
further enhanced by the fact that the shell had already been 
identified with the great Giver of Life herself, the goddess 
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Hathor, who thus became kno™ as *the Golden ’ and was 
ideotified with gold (Awi). and the gold country (Nubia) as 
far as the Red Sea, where the symbolisjn of tJie cownc shell 

probably originated. , , c ^ 

This hypothesis offers an explanation of all the known facta 
concerning the acquisition by gold of the divine reputation as a 
Giver of Life. This suggestion explains not only why it became 
an amulet, but also why it was identified with the Great Mother, 
and associated particularly with her reproductive functions and 
those of her successor, the sun*god Re, whose powers of pro¬ 
creation were identified with gold. . , ■ u 

When the kings of Egypt accepted the belief that the pro¬ 
longation of their existence after de.ith (and the consequent 
atuinment of the immortality to make gods of them), depended 
upon making adequate material preparations for effecting their 
purpose, expeditions were sent to collect gold. It was used with 
the almost incredible lavishness made known to us m the case of 
Tutankhamcn^s tomb, to make certain the attainment of divinity 
by the dead king. The pictures in the tomb of Tutankhamen s 
vizier Huy had already made us aware that vast quantities of 
gold were being obtained from the Sudan in the fourteenth 
century B.c. Dr. Reisner’s investigations in the Sudan itself have 
completed the story of the exploitation of the South by the 

EgjTJtians for gold* , 

it became a matter of national policy thus to obtain 

gold, the mere demand for the metal further enhanced life 
value its use for making amulets had created. Hence even in 
very early times the search for gold extended beyond the fronticre 
of Egypt- if Mesopotamia, even as early as 3000 h.c., gold is 
said to have been imported from Anatolia. Mr. Leonard Woolley 
has demonstrated that the Sumerians had access to a very fertile 
source of supply. The arbitrary value that the search and the 
magical reputation had given it is said to have found expression 
even then in making a gold currency - small stamped pieces of 
the metal which became a standard of values for buying and 
selling. It took another twenty-five centuries, howex’cr, before 
people adopted this system of coinage in their ordinary commercial 
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transactions; but there can be no doubt that long before a gold 
currency was commonly adopted as an instrument of commerce, 
gold rin^ and bars were in common use in the Ancient East for 
purposes of tribute between nations. Hence the metal acquired a 
recognized position as a medium of exchange long before it 
became used, at any rate widely, for mahing coins. 

One factor that played a very significant role in establishing the 
estimation of gold and maintaining its value throughout the ages 
has been its use for making jewelleiy. It b dear that the earliest 
jewellery w'as worn primarily as amulets. Gold was the favourite 
material' by reason of its magical significance as a giver of life, 
which incidentally was supposed to bring the protection of the 
guardbn deities with whom^ from the beginning of its use, the 
metal was identified. But the aesthetic factor in the golden 
amulets, their beauty and lightness, as w'ell as their durability 
and freedom from corrosion, must in time have developed an 
affection for such objects that was not wholly religious or ma^caL 
The love of beautiful adornments, simply because they were 
beautiful and becoming to their wearer, led to the survival of 
golden amulets as jeivellery long after their original magical 
significance was forgotten. 

The Dark Ages, when men were still searching for the elixir 
of life, and the philosopher’s stone to transmute base substances 
into divine gold, represent the stepping-stone from ancient 
times, when the semi-religious and magical reputation of gold 
was still obtrusive, to the frankly commercial and esthetic value 
of gold, respectively aa currency and jewellery, in modem times. 

If it be true that the arbitrary value of gold was acquired as 
the outcome of the peculiar set of circumstances suggested here, 
it b utterly unlikely that such a remarkable crmcatenation of 
fortuitous events occurred more than once. Hence the mere fact 
that men have embarked upon the most hazardous adventures, 
involving untold dangers by sea and land, to obtain a metal of 
little intrinsic value, is in itself the most emphatic demonstration 
of the reality of cultural diffusion in ancient times. Kot only does 
it prove the diffusion of culture, but it also represents the chief 
lure which impelled men in antiquity to engage in maritime 
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adventure and long expeditions by land. It also determined the 
localities where these wanderers settled, and incidentally planted 
in foreign lands the germs of the civilization of tlieir own country. 
Such events have been the chief factor in the spread of civiliza¬ 
tion in the world for fifty centuries. 

It is also important not to forget that the story of gold and the 
d.TCumsmnces that were responsible for conferring a value on the 
metal are Egyptian, and not Sumerian, 

If the search for gold was responsible in greater measure than 
any other factor in disseminating throughout the world the genm 
of our common civilization, it must not be forgotten that its 
influence was not wholly beneficent. The growth of the apprecia¬ 
tion of gold made it not merely the basis of currency, but also 
the instrument of greed and an incentive of strife. Gold has, 
perhaps, played a more important part in exciting discord and 
provoking warfare than almost any other material factor; and 
there can be no doubt that the era of peace and happiness among 
men, which Hesiod with unconscious irony has called the Golden 
Age, was, in fact, brought to an end mainly by the quarrelling 
excited by the greed for gold. 

COPFEB, AND THE ACP OF METAI.S 

Amongst the magical influences that acquired a particularly 
potent force for life-giving was the colour green - the colour of 
the new life that manifested itself when the fertilizing watem of 
inundation awakened the apparently dead grains of barley to 
reveal their new life. The copper ore malachite, apparently 
by reason of its green colour, as Mr. Donald A, Mackenzie first 
pointed out, shared in this reputation as an elixir of life, and it 
became a common practice in Egypt to apply to the face a paste 
made of powdered malachite, made adhesive by admixture with 
resin. So important a part did this remarkable custom play in 
early times in Egypt (as also in Sumer), that slate palettes for 
grinding up this life-giving cosmetic are amongst the commonest 
objects found in Predynastic graves, and the kings had cere¬ 
monial palettes made and engraved with elaborate designs (sec 
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Figs. 39 and 40). The nialachite seems to have been obtained 
from the eastern deserts, especially of Nubia, as is revealed 
by the exceptional abundance of the ore in the Prcdynasric 
graves south of Assouan. 

After this green cosmetic had been in daily use for several 
centuries it was discovered, no doubt as the result of oft-repeated 






accidental happenings, that in a charcoal fire malachite could 
produce a metal like gold. Some man of insight applied this 
empirical knowledge, and 
invented the practice of 
smelting. The copper 
which was thus obtained 
was in fact used as a 
substitute for gold for 
many years before some 
genius discovered that a 
metal as hard as copper 
could be usefully em¬ 
ployed for making chisels 
and other tools such as 
axes. From this discovery, 
which occurred shortiv 
before the time 
First Dynasty, the /ige 

of Metals developed. For pp^ ^g .^-phcMummyof Ramcrer, anubleof Ihc 
implements made of pynunid .4gc (about 1600 SiCO- The 

copper, especially when pupiu. cyebda, and cycbtuws are repra- 

mixed with impurities in gr^ paint, 

such as oxides of the metal, can be given a steel-like edge when 
hammered. It is true the edge only lasts for a few strokes, but 
it is enough to have enabled men to inaugurate the working of 
stone even as hard as granite. The crafts of the stone-mason 
and the carpenter were made possible by thb invention, and out 
of their practice the art of architecture developed. 

But if the discovery how to cast metal implements made such 
crafts possible, other circumstances suggested to the Egyptians 
the ideas of stone-masonry, carpentry, and architecture. For all 
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three were firat practised for the purpose of protecting the bodies 
of the dead more effectively* 

Moreover* the slag produced in smelting copper ore revealed 
how to make glazes, and out of this practice, which was widely 
adopted, there emerged some centuries later the invention of 
glass. 

Thus metallurgy and the Age of Metals, the glazing of pottery, 
and the making of glass add further examples of industrial 
progress which was the result of the Life Quest. Copper was added 
to gold as another substance for which men ransacked the world- 

The use of malachite as a cosmetic and the discovery of 
copper are more ancient than any actual golden object at present 
known- Hence Dr. VV. J, Peny' suggests that gold may have 
been used originally as a ready-made substitute for copper* 
The tentative hypothesis set forth in the preceding pages, how¬ 
ever, seems to the writer to afford a more likely explanation of 
the peculiar reputation of gold. Obviously its validity can be 
established only by the discovery of still earlier objects made of 
gold. 

The Sanctity oe the Flag 

We have now examined some of the manifold waj's in which 
the insistent search for the means of safeguarding life shaped 
men’s behaviour- The whole range of Man^s tiiought^ and aspira¬ 
tions was so dominated by this natural desire, that when the 
mveution of dviLbation, which was due to this very impulse, 
enormously extended the range of ideas and actions, Man^s 
craving for safety found expression in a bewildering variety of 
new devices such as we would now call magical. 

Abstract thought is the rarest mariifestation of the human mind 
even in modem times- Every schoolboy and student can make a 
pretence of abstract thuiJdng by reproducing scraps of wisdom 
(and folly) acquired from the writings of scholars, or the every¬ 
day currency of polite conversation- But when it comes to original 
observation and real thinking, the influence of the traditions and 
fashions of the time tends to inhibit abstract thought, and keeps 
most men^s attention fixed on concrete demonstrations* 
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Primitive Min, who licked the accumulated knowledge and 
traditions of ouf age, had nothing else than a few concrete ideas. 
At first he had not even acquired the knowledge tliat death was 
the inevitable fate of all living creatures. He knew that the exist¬ 
ence of other men and animals could be brought to an end by 
injuries and loss of blood, but it seems not to have occurred to 
him that his own existence would be similarly tenrunaited. Such 
a concrete fact obviously could not come within the range of his 
own experience. He had not at first framed the general concep¬ 
tion that the usual fate of living creatures must include his own 
fate also. But when eventually the inevitability of deatli was forced 
upon his realization, he devoted all his thoughts to the problem of 
understanding the nature of life, and of devising means to avert 
its extinction. The concrete facts that came within the range of 
his experience were the loss of blood, or the damage inflicted 
by the teeth and claws of animals, as the causes of death, and the 
phenomena of birth aa the means of acquiring life. Hence blood 
and blood-substitutes, the teeth and cbws of animals, and 
maternal figurines and cowries became elixirs of life - objects 
which by a process of reasoning that was not wholly illogical, 
even if the premisses tvere false, led Primitive Man to believe 
these things to be Hfe-^ving or deBth-averting- 

When, in later ages, it was realized that these devices were 
devoid of adequate justification, they were called magical. But 
it is important to recognize the fact that the ideas which we 
brand as magic and superstition were originally based on ratioiial 
attempts to interpret natural phenomena. Magic is really nothing 
more than the scientific methods of the past which h^ve been 
shown to be unsound, but survive as popular superatitions. Yet 
in popular language the practice still survives of calling anything 
we cannot understand, or any conspicuous achievement, ^gical, 
Unless this principle (that magic is the survival of discarded 
science) is iinderatood^ th& fashionable staieineTit of itiodcro 
scholars that Medicine was founded on ma^c is m^ningless 
jargon, In face of the mystery of disease, which Primitive Man 
was even less able to interpret than we are to-day, he applied bis 
theories of knowledge much as we do. Disease was regarded as 
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something that was imperilling life. Hence the practitioner - it 
matters little whether we call him magidan, physician, or priest, 
for there was originally no distinction - put into practice liis 
rational ideas of the only means known to him for prolonging life 
and averting extinction. If this is magic, much of the medical 
procedure of the present time will, half a century hence, fall into 
the same category. 

The process involved in the growth of magic can be w^itnessed 
in operation at the present time. As instances we might refer to 
two vastly important biological discoveries that have been made 
in our own generation. The recognition of the fact that in addition 
to the substances in our food required for building up of the 
physical structure of our bodies, it must also contain certain 
acessory food substances now called vitamines, if the nutriment 
is to maintain the healthy growth and vital effideney. The recog¬ 
nition of this tremendously importarit fact has let loose upon the 
world a vast campaign for exploitation of the imaginary virtues 
of many substances and physical devices - such, for example, as 
one little fragment of the light spectrum - which are as devoid of 
reasonable justification as the elixirs of life and the witches" 
tauldrons of the Middle Ag<3. Not only do these false claims 
find expression in commercial enterprises involving hundreds of 
millions of pounds, but also in the activities of many serious 
scientific investigators, who in their enthusiasm to obtain results 
make use of utterly misleading or worthless tests. Here, then, is 
an instance of one of the most important scientific discoveries 
being perverted to become ^magic* and ^superstition," and as such 
Iminune to reasonable criticism. 

A new revelation of the w'orking of the animal body was 
effected during the last half century by the discovery that a 
number of mysterious little organs scattered in the bodies of 
living creatures -such, for example, as the thyroid and suprarenal 
glands and the pituitarj^ body, which at one time were supposed 
to be useless vestiges “ are of the most vital importance for con¬ 
trolling and regulating the growth and healthy activities of the 
body, and adapting its reactions to special needs ; for example, in 
times of danger and stress. Once the vastness of the significance 
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of this discovery was appreciated, a host of serious scientific 
workers began to investigate the vital problems involved. But at 
the same time it became the fashion to exploit the new ideas, 
not merely for commercial purposes, but also for scholastic 
speculations often of the wildest character. The essential part 
these ductless, or as they are now called ‘endocrine,' glands 
play in all the activities of living animals, w'as so distorted as to 
be used by certain writers in attempted explanation of almost 
any and every biological phenomenon, and claimed to be the 
major factor in the expression of personality' and the creation of 
new races of mankind. 

These examples illustrate the ease with whidi even serious 
investigators, by pushing just a little farther than the evidence 
warrants the application of a bright idea, can make it nonsensical. 
It reveals the age-long tendency in all human speculation to adopt 
ideas such as we call magic and superstition, it is important to 
keep this in mind when we try to put ourselves in the position 
of those pioneers who, more than fifty centuries ago, without the 
guidance of the accumulated knowledge to which we have access, 
or the control of the modem apparatus of critical discrimination, 
did seriously try to interpret the universe and put it at the service 
of Man. 

Nearly sixty years ago Sir Edw'ard Tylor discovered so many 
examples of a peculiar phenomenon dbeusaed in the latter part 
of this chapter - the attribution of life and mind to inanimate 
objects - that he put fonvard a theory of universal animism, which 
distorted the vision of ethnologists for more than half a century. 

The new ideas that emerged from the discovery of agriculture 
and the creation of the kingship involved, as we have seen, the 
belief that the w'orld was actually created by the king, and that he 
not only controlled the phenomena of Nature, such as the annual 
changes in the river, but actually conferred upon w'ater its property 
of life-giving, and upon human beings their very life. This was 
not a theological dogma, but a perfectly rational attempt to frame 
a scientific theory to interpret the things that seem to affect 
human welfare. 

How seriously this theory of the kingship was adopted and 
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applied in practice^ noi only in Egypt^ but also throughout the 
civilized world, is revealed in Mr. A, M. liocart's Lilumifiating 
book, KittgsMp (Oxford, 1927), which haj& not received tlie 
acknowledgment its profound significance merits. Dr, W. J. 
Perry'a brilliant book, Gt^ds md Men {London, 19^7)* expounds 
the wider applications of the theory. 

In the intensive study of this theory of knowdedge* the principle 
involved w^as applied in a bewildering variety of ways* One of 
these led to the practice of mummification and the development 
of architecture. Another w'as destined, as w'e have seen in the 
preceding pages, to confer upon gold its glamour and power as an 
economic instrument of tremendous Importance^ and to inaugurate 
the Age of Metals. Yet anotliet found expression in a peculiar 
social systemp commonly known as ^totembm/ which exerted a 
profound influence on Human History^ and survived in the 
civilization of modem times as beliefs regarding the sanctity of 
the flag and tlve symbolism of national and family crests. 

The belief that the king was, in the strictly Utera! meaning of 
the words, the life of the community, made it a matter of the 
deepest personal interest to every individual in the State to safe¬ 
guard hU life. The pious expression of the wish *God save the 
King' waa not simply a token of loyalty^ it was rather a personal 
appeal for life and protection. Translated into its real meaning, 
the prayer was, "God save my life and bring me prosperity." The 
devices invented for safeguarding the king^s life were nianifpld 
and varied^ One of the most curious results of such attempts 
emerged in the social system of totem ism ^ with which is intimately 
associated the theory of the soul and the use of flags - a strange 
association of apparently irrelevant social practices and spiritual 
beliefs. 

The study of the phenomenon of birth is as old as Man himself- 
The reason is to be sought, not merely in idle curiosity concerning 
a strange physiological proce^p so much as in the hope that the 
discovery of how life was acquired by birth might suggest means 
for safeguarding life. The paleolithic symbolism of shells and 
blood reveal the remote antiquity of such speculations. Under 
conditions of civilization they assumed a more elaborate and 
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sophisticated form, which the abundant evidence provided by 
Predynastic Egypt and later survivals throughout tlic world 
enable us to recover and interpret. 

For many centuri^ it was — and in fact still is among many 
peoples - the belief that a child was formed in its mother's womb 
from the blood that was not shed during gestation. At the time of 
birth what was regarded as the accumulated blood not used in 
forming the body of the child was delivered with the child as the 
'after-birth’ or ‘placenta.’ It was united to the child’s body by 
the umbilical cord. The placenta thus came to be regarded as a 
reserve of vital material, which, from the circumstances of its 
origin, was intimately related to the child’s life and welfare. It 
acquired the reputation of being the child’s 'secret helper’ through¬ 
out life, and even during its eidstenoe after death. It was his twin- 
brother, his protecting genius, ^^^len, in the evolution of the 
tombs in Egypt, the mummy, for the sake of safet)', was buried 
in a deep shaft, and a statue was made to preserve the deceased’s 
likeness above ground (Fig. 54, p. 360), his ‘twin’ was believed 
to use the figure as its body. The statue was a material fact that 
compelled men to consider the possibility of a man’s personality 
existing apart from his body. It could be animated by the per¬ 
sonality of the deceased which was dissociated from his body. 
Conversely, as the dead block of stone could be animated, so it 
was argued a living being could be petrified. 

It has been claimed by Professors Seligtnan and Margaret 
Murray that the curious object carried on a standard before the 
king in Egyptian ritual processions was intended to represent the 
placenta, the king’s ‘secret helper.’ For some reason that is not 
altogether clear, the place of the placenta might be taken by a 
jackal (as well as by other animals or objects), and the umbilical 
cord by streanfiers of red, white, and sometimes also blue, hanging 
down from the standard. 

Figures 39 and 40 represent the two sides of a ceremonial 
slate palette found thirty years ago at Hicrakonpolis by Mr. J, E. 
Quibeil. The chief scene in Figure 39 represents King Narmer, 
wearing the white crown of Upper Egypt, and demonstrating 
his power and his ability to subdue his enemies. The king is also 
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rcprcsscHied symbolicilly on the right as a falcon» with 3 human 
hand holding captive on a rope a human head, behind which are 
$jx papyrus stalks, and below it a single barbed harpoon and a 
rectangle to signify a lake. 

Professor Breasted interprets this picture as a record of the 
Falcon King's exploit in taking captive from Lower Egypt ihe 
people of the Harpoon Lake, 

This is the earliest attempt (drm 3400 b.c,) in the history 
of the world at writing which Is not simply pictorial; and it is 
instructive to note that its purpose w^ to bolster up the king's 

reputation for power. 
WTien such omnipotent 
functions were attributed 
to the ruler as to put him 
on a plane vastly superior 
to chat of hU subjectSp it 
must have been difficult for 
the king 'to live up to/ as 
we say in colloquiai phrase, 
the glory that had been 
assigned him. The in¬ 
vention of writing seems to 
have been made primarily 
as a device to maintain the 
king's prestige by means of 
preposterous boasting of 


Fic, 41 .-K i ng Nsrrewr’s apemm [we Flfj, 3g). 


his oiiuiipotence. 

On both sides of the ceremonial palette the king is under the 
protection of Hathor, who is represented by a pair of heraldically 
grouped human heads equipped with cows’ horns and ears. 

Thus on one side of the palette (Fig, 39) the king is repre¬ 
sented as a human-armed falcon, and his mother Hathor as a 
cow with a human face. On the front of the king’s kilt four 
pendants hang down from his belt, upon each of which is the 


representation of the head of Hathor (Fig, 41). This prototype 
of the Scottish sporran is peculiarly interesting because the cow’s 
head, representing the Mother Goddess, take the place of the 
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cowries (ilso Si3™bols of motherhood) upoa the belts of primitive 
peoples still living in Africa and Oceaniai and those displayed in 
die ancient monuments of India and Central America. On the 
other side of the palette (Fig, 40) the king is represented (wearing 
the red crov^ti of Lower Egjpt) in a ceremonial procession. To the 
right are the decapitated bodies of his enemies, and in front of 
the king four attendants cany standards, which are shown on an 
enlarged scale in Figure 4a. 



Fic_ 43+ - Kin^ Nnrmer ill riitiiki procession. 


The standard nearst the king has been interpreted as the 
placenta, with the umbilical cord hanging down. The second 
standard bears a jackal, and the others two birds representing 
Upper and Lower Egypt* It is important to note that upon the 
third and fourth standards the place occupied by the umbilical 
cord in the first standard is taken by the streantem alongside the 
pole of the standard. Examination of the large aeries of Egyptian 
standards - the use of which survived for more than thirty^ or 
even forty, centuries - suggests that this similarity of position 
was nor due to mere chance, but was an intentional demonstration 
of the symbolic identity of the umbilical cord and the streamers 
of red, white, and blue. In early times in Egypt, such standards 
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Fig. 43^-a ProlcKl>-tiaAttC warrior tSTry'mg 
a falcon sUlfldjrdr 



seem to h^vc been regarded 
as animate representatives 
of the king as the bestower 
of life and protector of his 
subjects. 

A soldier Ln battle would 
carry the standard (Fig, 43)» 
not at first as a national or 
regimental emblem^ but as 
a life-saringj i.e. victory’- 
bringingp device. Even to 
this day the king in person 
presents the flag to his 
regiments with elaborate 
ceremonial; but it is not 
recognized that he actually 
presents to his soldiers a 
symbol of his own life- 
protecting powers. For the 


flag is the lineal descendant of the 
coloured streamers of the earliest 
standard {Fig* 42), which in turn 
was supposed to represent the 
king's umbilical cord. As the 
representative of the king, the 
animated standard could also seize 
the king's enemies {Fig, 44). 
Originally all the symbob of the 
standard represented the king, but 
as two of them expre^ed his dual 
nature, as king of Upper Egypt 
and king of Lower Egypt, the 
Standards acquired a secondary^ 
significance as territorial badges, 
not merely of kingdoms but abo 
of districts or nomes. 

Thus by the time of the 
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Fig. 44. - Aniiryited srnndnrd scizioi^ 
the crieiTiy. 
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Pyramid Age each nome had its own distinctive standard. King 
Mycerinus was represented in a wonderful series of slate triads 
found by Professor George A, Reisncr at the Giaa Pyramids. In 
these sculptures the king is shown with the goddess Hathor on his 


FiS. 4J- - Two from a lUte inad of Myceriiiaa (Gcorgv A. Rtiftncr). 

right side (not shown in Fig. 45), and a woman or nun* repre¬ 
senting a particular nome^ bearing the appropriate standard atwve 
the head. The standard wa$ animated in the form of a woman^ 
In the symbol of the Jackal nome reproduced in Figure 45, it 
will be noticed that a feather is stuck in the jackal's back. 

T 
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Frc;. 46.“Two Efiypt™ ffdiidanls ajC.)* sKovi’ing cfomdilti with 

dymbdlie fdthrrg. 
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From the Pyramid Age onward it was the custom to represent 
such a conventional feather on the standards. For example, two 
crocodiles frum standards of tlic XVIIltli Dynasty (tig- +6) 
have such feathers respectively on the back and head. Their 
precise significance is not known; but the feather may be a symbol 
of identification with the sky. The idea involved m the symbolism 
of the placenta was that the ka w'as a something in the home of the 
dead in the sky, which protected the deceased and prolonged his 
existence. 

Discussing the Naga standards from Abr and Pantar (small 
islands In tlie Malay Archipelago) in tlie Rijks Ethnographisch 
Museum at Leyden, some years ago (T/ie Year Book of Orientai 
Art and Cutture 1924-19^5, London, 1925, p- 70), the writer 
called attention to the surprisingly complete and exact way in 
which these modem objects from the Netherlands East Indies 
reproduce the peculiar features of the ancient Egyptian standards, 
the history of which can be traced back to the time of the First 
Dynasty, fifty-four centuries ago. The form of the perch, the 
presence of a food-vessel at one end, the coloured streamers, the 
conventional feather stuck in the tail of the Naga (in the Pantor 
standard the feather is on the head), and the curious headdress 
suggestive of the crowns of Upper and Lower Egypt, are each and 
all peculiar and arbitrary features, which in combination can be 
reasonably explained only in one way. The standards that are 
still being made in the East Indies and elsewhere, and, in particular 
tliose of Abr (Fig, 47), are certainly survivals of the symbols 
that w'ere in use in Ancient Egypt for more than thirty centurica. 
The Cobra and Crocodile of the Egyptian prototypes are re¬ 
placed in the Indonesian models by the Sacred Serpent (Naga) 
or the fish-tailed animal known in the West as the Capricorn, and 
in India as the Makara. 

The substitution of an animal or some other object, plant, or 
mineral for the placenta is a curious phenomenon. Since the 
publication of the writer’s memoir on this subject (in 1925) much 
new information has come to light which corroborates in a very 
emphatic manner the hypothesis adumbrated in that work. Three 
of these sources of new- illunrination may be mentioned. In a 
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privately printed 'Report on Toteirusm and Religion nf the Dinka 
of the White Nile/ Professor C, G, Seligman made the important 



Fic. 47. - A tcaiidiTd bennng ih- UIk Napi, from AIot, 


Statement that ‘moat of the Dinkas derive their origin from a man 
bom aa one of twins, his fel!ow-tl^'in being an animal of the 
species which is the totem of his clan.’ The twin-brother is the 
placenta. The totem is the man's brother, his placenta, 
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That this conception of the totem h not restricted to Africa 
is revealed in Mr. ^chard E, Latehani’s important work on ‘The 
Totemism of the Ancient Andean Peoples,’ published in tlie 
Journal of the Royal Anthropohpcal Imtitute (vol. Ivii., 1937, 
p. 55). These people of South America regarded the totem as ‘the 
ancient ally of their first ancestor, bound to him by a blood-pact, 
which constituted them as mutual protectors of each other and of 
all their descendants.’ 

The ally, bound to the ancestor by a blood-pact, is nothing 
else than the placenta. If it be objected that it is a long way from 
the WTiite Nile to the Andes, the reader's attention may be called 
to die statements made by the w-riter ten years ago {The Evolutioit 
of the Dragon) concerning the widespread distribution of such 
ideas concerning the placenta, in Egypt, Mesopotamia, Persia, 
India, China, Indo-China, and Indonesia, representing so man y 
stages in the diffusion of the idea from Africa to America by way 
of Oceania. 

In the course of his important memoir on 'Dualism in Western 
Bantu Religion and Social Or^nbsadon' (Journal of the Royal 
Anthropological Imtitulet vol. Iviii,, igaS, p. 535), Dr. E, Torday 
refers to ‘the leopard, Ngo, the only totem known to the Kongo 
nation,' and makes this very explicit and decisive statement: 
'Every person claims descent from Kongo, and whenever a 
woman bears a child she is delivered at the same time of a leopard, 
for that is the name ngo by which the after-birth, "the brother 
bom at the same time,” gonjs’ (p. 237). 

This quotation affords quite conclusive corroboration for 
the hypothesis that tile totem originally was 'the twin' or placenta. 

The reasons for regarding the standard bearing the placenta 
or the totem animal as the representative of the king, and of con¬ 
ferring upon it a territorial significance, have already been men¬ 
tioned. WTiat remains to be explained is the identification of the 
placenta with a totem-animal. The goddess Hathor, whose symbols 
are so obtrusive on Narmer’s palette (Figs, 39 and 40), was re¬ 
garded as the mother of the king Horus. She was the Divine Cow 
who provided him with the elixir of life in the form of milk 
(sec Fig. 34). Once this blood-rebtionship with an animal was 
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admitted^ it nQt a difRcuIt prt>cesis to bring other aniimls into 
tlic cytlci Other factors may have helped in this assiniibtion^ 
As the creature who preyed on the dead, the jackal seems to have 
acquired a reputation for protecting the deadp There is no doubt 
that Anubis. the jackah was identified with Ltie dead king Osiris - 
and perhaps the identit)' wras based upon the concrete fact that 
the corpse had been devoured. It was the chief function of Anubis 
to take care of the dead^ and he became the director of mummifica¬ 
tion. In an ancient text (Middle Kingdom)> Anubis is said to have 
come down from the sty to embalm Osiris* In this work, according 
to the l^ramid Texts, he was assisted by the sister goddesses 
Isis and Nephthys* whose symbols, the het-bird and the falcon^ 
appear on the third and fourth standards {Fig. 42). 

In addition to being identified with the Divine Cow\ Hathor 
was also the Moon, who was believed to control the menstrual 
cycle, and to be the cclcsti'.il repository of life^ 

The underlying principle of totemism ts found among many 
peoples who arc not usually regarded as totemic* We do not 
apply the name totem to the of the Egyptians, the Baby¬ 
lonian "god who w^tks by my side,* the Persian ^fravashi,* the 
Roman "genius/ the "kelah" of the Karens, the "ngarong^ of 
Borneo, the 'churinga' of the aboriginal Australians, but essenti¬ 
ally the same idea underlies all these beliefs. Nor does it matter 
that some of them are given a material form as a standard or an 
object of wood or stone (tike the churinga), whereas others are 
merely names defining an immaterial essence, like the Persian 
"fravashi' or our "soul/ The details of the expression of this 
amazing, and even fantastic, conception of human afiSnities are 
so peculiar and arbitrary as to afford a definite proof of the ancient 
dif^ion of this priinitivc theory of genetics throughout the world. 

The attempt to interpret totemism by the intensive study 
of any one people in isolation is doomed to failure. Only by 
studying the history of the factors involved, and the circumstance 
of tlic diffusion of a priinitivc theory of biology, can wc get any 
real illumination for the solution of this difficult problem- With¬ 
out the use of the historical method, it would be as impossible 
to interpret totemism in Australia as it would be to explain the 
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presence of Molinmniedan mosques in Java or Hindu temples in 
Bali. 

Flags and banners of all kinds derive tlieir origin from the 
Egyptian standards we have been considering, Mesopouirdan 
standards were constructed on much the siune lines. The oldest 
Roman standard is said to have been a bundle of hay tied to a 
pole, linking up^ according to Mr. G+ C> Rothery {The A BC of 
Heraldry)^ with the Scj^tluan horse-tail standards, still retained 
by the 1 urkish Pashas. 'The more formal Roman standards 
were also of tlie Egyptian type, long polesp w'ith short cross-bar^ 
supporting a series of disca and rings^ with figures of animalSp 
almost invariably the open right hand (the sword hand held up 
in sign of command), and later portraits.' In Rome the most 
ancient form of Egyptian standard (Fig. 43) survived as the eagle* 
Constantine placed the monogram of Christ at the top of his 
Imperial standard pole, and this gave rise to a long Ibt of cross 
and crucifix standards. 

The sanctity of the flag is due to the fact that originally it 
was supposed to be functionally active as the life-giving powers 
of the king, and the celestial source of all life represented by the 
king*5 placenta. The king W'as identified wdth hb people by a 
blood-bond. He w^as regarded as their creator and, as his own 
mother was the Divine Cow; hiS people were all knit tog)ether by a 
common origin* The form assumed by thb blood-kinship was 
very peculiar. 

The Divine Cow was the parent of the king and the king's 
placenta. The people were all created by the king, which estab¬ 
lished their kinshipp and his placenta was their totem. The fact 
that this fantastic idea of blood relationship still survives in 
Africa, AustraUa, and America, and in earlier times probably 
among all civilized peoples, b the most striking testimony of the 
diffusion of culture from Egypt, where alone the history of this 
system can be found. 

Animal Symbolism 

The development in the belief of the king's omnipotence 
set men speculating on ways of interpreting his attributes and 
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powers, w'hich so transcended those of all other men, as to put 
him into a categoiy of beings distinct from men. He was an 
immortal, while they were mere mortals. He w'as of the sky and 
the Giver of Life: they were of the earth, and receivers of life 
from him. But how were these early people, with limited know¬ 
ledge and more limited vocabularies, to express the superhuman 
powers of the king? They were famtlkr with animals which were 
bigger and stronger than any man, more fleet of foot or with 
subtler powers of death, or with abilities, such as flight, denied 
to men. Hence in striving to express the idea that the king 
was a superman, they were tempted to resort to the symbolism of 
animals. The Great Mother had already been identified with a 
cow, and subsequently with death-dealing cobras and lionesses, 
to express her homicidal actions in sanctioning human sacrifices 
to obtain life-giving blood. The king ^vas identified with a falcon 
as a symbol of his power of flying up to his divine father, the 
Sun, to confer with him. The jackaTs partiality for dead bodies 
led to the identification of Homs with him as the caretaker of 
the dead, or the director of mummification. 

In the famous story of the Dcstructioir of Mankind, the 
slaughter was done by the goddess Hathor, but not in her cow 
form. She assumed the likeness of a lioness, and did the destruc¬ 
tive work which earned her the name Sekhmet. To this day in 
Egypt it is firmly believed that certain person arc able to assume 
the form of a cat and go abroad doing ‘catty’ acts of malice. 

Tliis strange belief has in past ages been so widely diffused 
throughout the world that the barest record of the doings of 
Were-beasts would fill many volumes. Even In Europe alone 
the legends of were-wolves fill a shelf in any representative 
library-. In Further India and Jndo-China the stories assume a 
more gruesome form, as the common were-animal is a tiger. But 
hardly any country- is free from the results of the evil reputation 
Hathor acquired when she destroyed mankind. 

Another rich stream of folk-lore arose from the same exploit, 
when her homicidal Kcal led to her being compared to a cobra! 
But. worn upon the king’s forehead, the cobm acquired merit 
and a good reputation by spitting poison on the king’s enemies. 
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In fact, the king was even identified mtli the sacred unmis 
or Cobra. Under the influence of such beliefs, when Egj'ptian 
civilization began to shape the nascent culture of Southern India, 
the Dravidian Kings were called Cobras or Nagas^ 

At an early phase in the development of the Egyptian archi¬ 
tecture the custom developed of embellishing the lintels of 
temple’-doors with the symbol of the winged disc, in token of 
the fact that in passing through the door the worshipper wws 
entering the sky-world - the domain of the Sun-God. 

The design is a curioi.i5 association of the siin% disc of the 
god Re, embellished with the wings of lionises falcon and the 
cobras of the two goddesses. It represented a concatenation of 
all the most potent forces of life-giving, to prepare the worshippers 
for admission to the celestial world of the temple. This symbolism 
was adopted far and wide in Palestine, Syria, Anatolia^ Mesopo¬ 
tamia, and in modified forms in India, Indo-Chma, Indonesia, and 
China I Oceania and America- The very eccentricity of the a$$ocim- 
tion of the sun^ a falconV wings^ and a pair of cobras, confer 
upon this symbol a unique distinction that makes it easy to 
recognize it anywhere as evidence of the spread of a fantastic 
and incongruous assemblage of motifs. 

In the course of its w'anderings it underwent strange vicissi¬ 
tudes. The place of the Sun-God’s disc is often taken by other 
deities^ The cobras" heads may become so conv^entionahzed as to 
be unrecognized^ leaving the bodies and taib of the serpents 
free, to be variously interpreted by the puzzled aculptors. Or 
again, a sculptor^ recognizing the wings, may think it necessary 
to proMde an eaglets head in place of the sun's disc, but leaving 
tell-tale appendages to indicate that the heads and tails of the 
cobras were once parts of the design. One of the most interesting 
variants is the terrifying goggle-eyed head of the Kalimakarai 
whidi embellishes so many temple-lintels in India, and especially 
in Java* As a rulejts wings become transforirned into complicated 
deconitive desigits, from whidi tliere sometimes emerge the 
snake-like bodies of an elcpliant-headed Makara. 

The Winged Disc flew across the Pacific Ocean to embellish 
the lintels of some of the Maya temples in Central America. 
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Wtnepd Discs. 

The typicml 

Eg yp t I fl n 

symlwi from 
thfr lined of a 
'H^cban icmplc 
pf the hf[c!:£nth 
century" BlC. 

A Per^pn variant. 
An even more 
a 5 n\'entionftljied 

Eab yIo nia n 
forui. 

Two Central 
A III e r i can 
(Mdya) litilels . 
In ihc i:^pcr oliC 
(from (^ofingu) 
the reverBal of 

the two w'InKB 
has ficecssiiiited 
a reint crp Fe¬ 
tation of the 
conventional k^jcd 
head CO and tail 
(T) of the Cobra 
in the ori|;iiial 
Egyptian dnign. 
('fhe latter ia taken 
from Dr. A* P. 
Mandslay'a re¬ 
presentation of 
what he calb the 
sorpe n t-bir d 
from the wood Ell 
Lntcl of a temple 
at Tibth) 

From comparative 
atuditt of Maya 
art^ Dr. Maiid- 
slay arrived at 
the conclusion 
that the geo- 
memcal design 
above^ and in¬ 
cluding the tail 
(T), representa d 
serpent"* head 
upside down - 
without the jaw. 
By oompanson 
with [ndoncsiati 
d ealgni, the 
writer arrived at 
the same con- 
elusion, llie loss 
of the jaw in the conventional iaation of the serpent ocoirred 
in tndia and was ern|>haiiud in Java (Fig. 49) ^ and in ihai 
form adopted in America. 
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A[t hough it has th« typical wings and Jciinitc traced of mudi- 
altered cobras, the design is reversed m that the w'lnga are upside 
down, making it necessary for the sculptor to deal with the now 
meaningless cobras' tails. In the best preserved of these Lintels 


FlC. - A gateway in the Sivaltc tempk of Prajnbamin in }a\'E. (ninth cen¬ 
tury to ^how the tiransfonnation of the Winded Diac on the lintel. 

The wings are conventionalized into gcametrical pdttcma^ in the centre of 
each of which the SKerpent (with an atrophied tower jaw) is shown per^ 
forminfr a aomeraatiit, the cfFcct^ of whit^ ate seen in the American de* 
signe (Fig- 4S). Note the abscnceor thelow er jaw in cheKalimakara bead h 

(Fig, 48), the characteristically goggle-eyed head of the Javanese 
Kahmakara is in the Sun-God’3 place. 
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Before this dbtincdve emblem began tt$ wanderings frgm 
the Ancient East, it had already been brought intu association 
with a floral scroll (Fig. 50), which spread from Alexandria 
and Greece* to India, to Indo-China, to China (where it 
is one of the distinctive features of the T'ang Period), and to 
Java. But it also accompanied the Winged Disc in its flight to 
America, as is revealed in Dr, Maudslay's beautiful atlas of 
Maya art. Here tlien is one more instance of an artistic motif, 




Fie, 50. - Three Mntnftw of the gitlmd UesStTi; mpcctivdy ^ 

Fromjk Phernkim, tenipJc Byhlpii (in aBsoclatiofi with a dont mlienalixed 
vVjuifed Due- 

From . Si™itc tempb « Aihol^, in India ^ pml»bly .cirnth c^mry * jj. 

a/ thi Archa^e?gi{:a£ Smv^^' of InJia, 1907-8); 
and from the Grail BnH Ceurt at Chichen Itxa. in Yucaifln, (aficr Miiudslay), 

created Id Hellenic Egypt, spreading to the ends of the earth. 
It would, indeed, have been almost inexplicable, when we recall 
the frequency and the prominence of thb floral motif in the 
temples of Java, and, in fact, the whole of Eastern Asia from the 

eighth century' A.D. onwards, if thU design had not been taken 
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to Central America along with all the other cultural influences 
during these centuries. 

Mythical Monsters 

So far we have been considering the symbolic use of animab 
to express the magic of the kmg^^s superhuman powers. But the 
most significant aspect of this strange practice b the combination 
of the parts of several animals to express the variety, and, so to 
speak, the cumulative force of the king's powers. 

From the very beginning of civilization it has been the 
practice to create wonder-beaets, either by adding to human 
beings the parts of other animals such as horns, ears, wings^ fish 
scales, and an endless variety of other derivatives, or alternately 
to make composite animals by adding the head of an eagle to 
the body of a lion^ or the head of a goat or ram to the body of a 
fish; or againp by using natural animals, but attributing to them 
powers and behaviour that is wholly mythical. It would l>c diffi¬ 
cult to estimate the wide influence of such symbolism in the 
history of civilization. We see its effects to-day in the use of 
cc^ats-of-arms for our cities and countriesp in the crests of the 
nobility^ the national standards and flags* and in many other 
symbols of kings and states* The English lion, the Welsh dragon, 
the American eagle, the dragon of China, the double-headed 
eagle of several European states are instances of the prcsent-chy 
use of such symbols p If we look at medieval and modem buildings 
we see gargoyles and a variety of embellishments that are con¬ 
ventionalized animals* Animal sjTnbolism is widespread in 
ancient architecture in Egypt, Babylon, GreccOj RomCj India, 
China, and America. Mythical monsters thu$ play an obtrusive 
part in tlic developnajent of architectural ornament. If we turn to 
religious literature, the Bible is packed with references to the 
mythical monsters borrowed from the epic stories of Babylon 
and Egypt. Egyptian literature Is largely concerned with the 
conflict of Horus and Set, who are often given animal forms or 
appear as composite creatures, w^hich are really the parents of 
most mythical monsters. In Babylon the great story of Creation 
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and the Flood is intimately entwined with the story of Marduk's 
conflict with the dragon Tiamat. In Indian literature we find the 
same thing» From the time of the Vedm onward^ the greatest 
episode in all the stories is the conflict between Indra and Vritra. 
Ancient Persian literature tells the same story. In China the 
exploits of the dragon arc the endless theme of much of their 
literature; it is no exaggeration to say that such beliefs influence 
almost every incident of the daily life of the people. In Greek and 
Roman times the stories of ifeus, CEdipus, Perseus, etc,, are 
largely concerned with the pursuit of mjthieal monsters, and if 
we turn to the sagas of Europe, the exploits of Thor, and such 
writings as Beow^ilf and Spenscr*s Faerie Queen again tell the same 
story, with endless vaLiiations, 

Throughout the whole history of dvitization people have 
been intensely preoccupied with the problem of creation, not 
simply from idle curiosity as to their origin, but from the belief 
that their own safety and their welfare are wholly dependent upon 
repeating as a ritual performance the process of creation by which 
life might be conferred upon them. In these narratives a series of 
mytliical creatures played a part. 

Long after men refused to accept the stories at their face 
value^ the themes persisted as the plots of innumerable romances 
and folk-talcs, with w'hich children are regaled in their early 
years even to the present day* Apart from this wide religious and 
literary interest in mj^thical monsters, such beliefs have had a 
fundamental influence upon the development of social organiza¬ 
tion. In most cases the attributes of the creature with which 
a totemic clan was believed to be related by blood-kinship 
tvere wholly mythical and closely akin to the behaviour of 
a variety of composite monsters* There is a close kinship be¬ 
tween wonder-beasts, which are made by blending to typify the 
various attributes of a single deity, and the natural animal which 
is endowed with a series of supernatural attributes and identified 
with a particular group of the community. In studying mythical 
monsters it ia essential that we should at the same time not forget 
the totemic animals and their mjthiail kinship with different 
human groups. 
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In one particuW departmeni of modem life the survival of 
mythical monsters play a conspicuous part. The sy'stem of 
heraldry') blazoning the arms of different rulers and famiheS) 
symbolizes their totemic relations. 

Even in Predynastic times in Egj-pt, combinations of human 
with animal attributes were made. The Goddess Hathor was 
represented with cows* horns and ears. In the First Dynasty 
King Narmer is shown on his palette as a falcon with a human arm. 
In the Fourth Dynasty the Pharaoh Kephren was modelled as a 
gigantic lion with the king*s head to form the famous Sphinx of 
Giza. When the Egyptian gods were adopted in Babylonia, 
composite animals were created; animals such as goats and rams 
were given the bodies and tails of fish to symbolize the fact that 
they had emerged from the waters of the Persian Gulf. Wlien the 
Mesopotamian Capricorn was carried to India it acquired further 
attributes. In addition to the head of sheep, ox, goat, nr lion, 
it also assumed that of the elephant. The crocodilc-likc com¬ 
posite animal known in India as the Makara became conhised 
(especially in the Indian colonics of Indonesia) with the actual 
crocodile. But e\'en this transformation has not been able to 
delete the unmistakable tokens of the original Egyptian ancestry 
of this mythical monster, who wears the crowns of Upper and 
Lower E^pt and the tell-tale feather in its tail (Fig. 47). But 
the Naga and the Makara are merely two types, and not the most 
important of the mj-thical beasts. The most interesting and 
peculiar symbol of the king’s omnipotence is the dragon, for in 
this wonder-beast survive many of the attributes of the earliest 
king in the histon' of the world. It is the special function of 
the dragon, like Osiris, to control the tvaters of irrigation, and to 
superintend the processes of life-giving and life-destroying. But 
although the dragon draws his original inspiration from the 
Egyptian Flood, Mesopotamia is 'the great brccding-place of 
mythical monsters’ (Minns). 

' In Babylonia the superhuman pow'ers of kings and gods 
expressed in the symbolism of animal forms w'crc enhanced by 
combining the varied attributes of different creatures so as to 
make composite monsters. Hence a single \vonder-bM,sl may be 
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built up with the forepart of a Hot)., the legs and wings of a falcon 
or eagle, and the scales of a fish* Once this process was started^ 
as it was in quite early times in Elam and Sumerj and in the more 
limited fashion already mentioned in Egypt, tio limit was placed 
upon the fantastic combinations which heralds, both in ancient 
and medieval times, created. This strange fashion spread from 
the home of its original invention to India and Greece, to China 
and Europe p and it was swept across the Pacific in the fantastic 
forms it had assumed in IndcNChina and the Malay Archipelago. 
Hence the weird combinations of fantastic snakes and elephantsp 
crocodiles and eagles, intertwined with the peculiarly distinctive 
floral and symbolic desigriHSt wtuch flourished so luxuriously in 
java and Cambodia between the eighth and thirteentli centuries 
A.D., suddenly made their appearance in Central America and 
Peru during the same centuries. 

The dragon and its strange progeny of wonder-beasts are all 
forms of the old king Osiris. They are crude attempts to give 
concrete expreasion to the marvel of his supernatural powers, his 
control of the waters of life^ of the power of rejuvenation, and 
of protecriou from danger. 

Throughout the whole history of civili^tion the mystic 
s>Tnbolism of animals has exercised a profound influence on 
artistic designs and on literature. Mythology and folk-lore, 
poetry and religious writings, have been concerned in large 
measure with the exploits of these mythical w^ondcr-beasts. 
But it h not so much the use of these motif$p as themes for epic 
literature that concerns us at present, as the evidence they afford 
of the reality of that dlJlIusion of culture which it h one of the 
aims of this book to elucidate. 

In 77 ie Evolution of i/ie Dragon (i9i9}» the writer has attempted 
to give an outline of the amazing story of the growth of the belief 
in the dragon and the acquisition of its strange repertory of tricka* 
How seriously these legends were treated even by moat learned 
men less than three centuries ago k revealed In Sir Thomas 
Browne's remarks (Vulgar Errors^ 1646). 

'Many opinions are passant concerning the basilisk, or little 
king of serpentsj commonly called the cockatrice; some aflirming, 
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others denying, moat doubting^ the rektton made hereof. What, 
therefore p In these uncertainties we may more safely determine ^ 
that such an animal there is, if we evade not the testimony of 
Scripture and human writers we cannot safely denyi 

*But although we deny not the existence of the basilisk, yet^ 
whether we do not commonly mistake in the conception hereof, 
and call that a basilisk which is none at aU, is surely to be ques¬ 
tioned. For certainly that, which ^ from the conceit of its genera¬ 
tion, we vulgarly call a cockatrice. and wherein (but under a 
different name) we intend a formal identity and adequate con¬ 
ception with the basilisk p is not the basilisk of the ancients, 
whereof such wonders are delivered. For this of ours is generally 
described with legs, wings, a serpentine and winding tail, and a 
crest or comb somewhat like a cock* 

"Nor is this cockatrice only unlike the basilisk, but of no real 
shape in nature, and rather an hieroglyphical fancy, to express 
different intentions, set forth in different fashions. 

‘Sometimes with the head of a man. sometimes with the head 
of an hawk, as Peru$ hath delivered, and as with addition of legs, 
the heralds and painters still describe it. Nor was it only of old 
a symbolical and allowable invention, but is now become a manual 
contrivance of art and artificial imposture. 

"Notwithstanding we find most diligent enquirers to be of a 
contrary assertion. For besides that, Aibertus and Pliny have 
disallowed it, the learned Aldrovandus hath, in a large discourse 
rejected it; Matthias Michoviue, who w^rit of those northern parts 
wherein men pbee these griffins, hath positively concluded 
against it; and. if examined by the doctrine of animals, the in¬ 
vention is monstrous, nor much inferior unto the figment of 
sphynx. chimatrap and harpies; for though there be some flying 
animats of mixed and participating natures, that is. between bird 
and quadruped, yet are their wings and legs so set together, that 
they seem to make each other, there being a commixion of both, 
rather than an adaptation or cement of prominent parts into each 
other; as is observable in the bat, w^hose witip and fore-legs are 
contrived in each other. For though some species there be of 
middle and participating natures, that is. of bird and beast, as 
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bats and some few others; >'et are their parts so conformed and 
set together, that we cannot define the beginning or end of either; 
there being a of both in the whole, rather than an 

adaptation or cement of the one into the other. 

‘As for the testimonies of ancient writers, they are but de¬ 
rivative, and terminate all in one Aristens, a poet of Procon^us, 
who affirmed that near the .Arimaspi, or one-eyed nation, griffins 
defended the mines of gold. But tliis, as Herodotus dclivereth, he 
wTote by hearsay; and Michovius, who had expressly written of 
those parts, plainly affirmeth, there is neither gold nor griffins 
in that country, nor any such animal extant; 

‘Lastly, concerning the hicroglyphical authority, although it 
nearest approach the truth, it doth not infer its existency. The 
conceit of the griffin, properly taken, being but a symbolical 
fancy, in so intolerable a shape, including allowable morality. 
So doth it well make out the properties of a guar^an. or any 
person entrusted; the ears implying attention — the wings, celerity 
of execution - the lion-like shape, courage, and audacity-the 
hooked bill, reservance and tenacity. It is abo an emblem of 
valour and magnanimity, as being compounded of the eagle and 
lion, the noblest animats in their kinds; and so is it appliable unto 
princes, presidents, generals, and all heroic commanders; and so 
is it abo borne in the coat^arms of many noble families of Europe, 

'But the original invention seems to be hieroglyphical, de¬ 
rived from the Egyptians, and of an higher signification; by the 
mystical conjunction of hawk and lion, implying either the genial 
or the syderous sun, the great celerity thereof, and the strength 
and vigour in its operations: and therefore, under such hiero¬ 
glyphics Osyris was described; and in ancient coins we meet with 
griffins conjointly with .Apollo’s tripodes and chariot-wheeb; 
and the marble griffins at St. Peter’s in Rome, as learned men 
conjecture, were first translated from the temple of Apollo. 
Whether hereby were not also mptically implied the activity of 
the sun in Leo, the power of God in the sun, or the influence of 
the celestial Osyris, by Moptha, the genius of Nilus, might also 
be considered. .And than the learned Kircherus, no man tvere 
likely to be a better CEdipus. 
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‘All which notwithstanding, we cannot presume the existence 
of this animal, nor dare we affirm there is any phoenix in nature. 
For first, there wants herein the definitive confirmator and test of 
things uncertain, that is, the sense of man. For though many 
writers have much enlarged hereon, yet is there not any ocular 
describer, or such as presumeth to confirm it upon aspection. 
And therefore Herodotus, that led the story unto the Greeks, 
plainly saith, he never attained the sight of any, but only in the 
picture. 

‘Again, primitive authors, and from whom the stream of 
relations is derivative, deliver themselves very dubiously; and. 
either by a doubtful parenthesis or a timorous conclusion, over¬ 
throw the whole relation. 

‘Moreover, such as have naturally discoursed hereon, have 
so diversely, contrarily, or contradictorily, delivered themselves, 
that no affirmative from thence can reasonably be deduced; 
for most have positively denied it, and they which affirm and 
believe it* assign this name unto many, and mistake two or three 
in one.’ 


SS.? 


CHAPTER X 

MUMMIES AND ARCHITECTURE 

Reference has already bwsn made to the feet that in Early 
Predynaatic times in Egypt the bodies of the dead, lying flexed 
upon the left side, were often desiccated by the hot, diy sand, 
and so preserved indefloitely (Fig, s*)- The body was not always 
preserved in this way, but more often suffered the usual fate of a 
buried corpse of becoming reduced to a mere skeleton (Fig. 5a). 
Even from the earliest times, centuries before any attempt was 
made to embalm bodies artificially, the Egyptians were familiar 
with the materials which their successors were to use for making 
mummies. Thus in the Prcdynastlc grave shown in Fig. 5a a 
large cake of resin was found upon the knee of the upper body. 
This material was treasured because it was used as the adhesive 
vehicle for a cosmetic including malachite, which, as ivas men¬ 
tioned in the last chapter, had the reputation of an clitir of life 
by virtue of its green colour. At first the grave was nothing more 
than a shallow hole scraped in the sand, with a piece of matting 
and the hide of an ox or a goat to keep the linen-enshrouded 
body from contact with the sand. Then the Egyptians invented 
a variety of devices in their experiments to protect the corpse. 
Instead of the skin of an aniinal to prevent contact with the soil, 
a wall of some sort was made to line the grave, and the use of the 
skin was discarded. The wall w'as sometimes made of sticks of 
wood pushed vertically in the ground to form a palisade, or 
rough slabs of stone were set upright, or more often mud-bricks 
were built up to form a retaining wall. Witnessing year by year 
the mud deposited by the inundation break up into lumps as the 
sun dried it, the Predynastic people got the idea of imitating 
natural bricks by shaping mud into more regular forms of 
uniform size. The use of bricks determined the rectangular form 
of the grave. 

After using the palisade of sticks for many years as a means 
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of holding back the sand, the Egj'ptJans discovered that the metal 
copper could be used for making chisels* The first use they seem 


Mitff 


Fie. 5* PfedytuiAtic Nubun cofinunb^ two aikclfitani, fcmt pots^ 

«jdp near the feet^ a littie h-ury i^iuetic-hcyer. P^ote apcdallv the 
large caJte of reein on the kiuecA of the upper ekeleton. 


to have made of their metal chisels seems to have beea the shapiog 
of slabs of wood to put into the grave instead of the palisade of 
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sticks. Then it occurred to some mm of inventive mind that 
instead of putting four vertical boards into the gnve to wall in 
the corpse, which was Jying on a sheet of mattJng» it would be 
more effective to mate a bo3£ into which the corpse might be put. 
The invention of the coffin reveals the earliest instance of car* 
pentrj' in the history of the world* The uircumstances m the 
Egjptian necropolis created the need, and the discovery of copper 
provided the tools for the caq>enter’s craft. 

As the provisio-n of food and equipment for the dead increased^ 
probably as the result of the growing appreciation of the sigiti* 
ffcance these early people attached to the preservation of the 



FiCr 53^- Diagnmds to represent a pLdn and a sectwn of « Pjotodj-na^iifi 
Egyptian gra^Y. (S) tJie siaira lending to the burial ch*mb«r, the roof of 
log* of Tmod, upon ^'hich U a ntouiid of rubble (M) kept in positinti 
by a retaining wnli of mud-bfick. On the fae* of the supersmicturEt 
looking townrEb the Nile, there were niche* for fake doort and some- 
time* Etelof, and there was an area (C) enelwed by a lew wall (ENC). 
{After A, C. Mace, 


corpse, the grave bec^c larger and deeper^ until eventually it 
became necessary to cut steps to provide access to it (Fig. 53)* 
The stairway (S) usually opened on the side that looked toward 
the riverj but sometimes it was on the north side (S^), apparently 
to avoid the sacred enclosurej an area (C) where the relatives of 
the dead placed the offerings of food. 

During the first nvo dynasties the grave and superstructure 
underwent a process of gradual elaboration. In addition to the 
wooden coffins, constructed in imitation of houses, large pottery 
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coffins were also made. As the burial chamber increased in 
depth, the stairway necessarily became more and more oblique^ 
until eventually it became quite vertical, and its upper part now 
opened through the tomb superstructure (Fig. 54), As the burial 
shaft was dug deeper, the more effectually to protect the body 
from desecration by men or jackals, the rock was reached and 
cut into. This happened at Sakkara at the end of the Second 
Dynastj' {circa 3000 B.c.). For the first time in the history of the 
world Man cut into the rock and did serious stone-masonry. For 
many thousands of jtsirs previously men had been shaping flint 
implements. For several centuries they had been using stone 
slabs to build rough coffins or to pave the tombs, but it was not 
until the end of the Second Dynasty that the real work of the 
Stone-mason began. M the same time shaped blocks of stone were 
used to make the retaining walls of the superstructure of the 
tomb (W), which archaeologists now call by the .Arabic word 
mastaba. 

As the belief in the reality of prolongation of existence de¬ 
veloped, and ampler supplies of food and equipment were made, 
the tomb had to be made larger, until eventually it became a 
suite of large rooms, in one of which the corpse lodged in a 
coffin of wood, stone, or pottery. But it soon came to be realized 
that these ampler provisions for the welfare of the dead defeated 
die very object that had prompted them. For in the large tombs 
the body was no longer preser^'cd as it often was when placed in 
contact with the hot, dry sand in the simple grave. But the im¬ 
portance of such preservation had become so deeply impressed 
upon the minds of the people as the essential condition for 


Fig. s 4. — Din gram* nf s^cti^EL (and pbn of aii Ej^yptian tomb md ftLifwi"- 
atnicture of the Pyramid Age. 

P. — Burial &haft BLLcd wicli rubble. 

G. ™ Burial diamber oontBiiiiiiif the coffin (CO)^ closed by & stoOc slab (B*). 

- Rubble onound of the mflatabii enclosed by a atone retaining wbJU (W). 
C. ^ The eourt of offefingCp surrounded and roofed by aUba of stone (R). 

- A chamber {trrdaiy) made of lajge tiabe of srone^and containBiig a atatue 

of the deceased. The larn* slab (H) u perforated to permit communica- 
don to be made belween ibe atBmc and ihe court of offerinea, 

T. - Table of offetinga. 
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prolonging existence that (somewhere about the time of the First 
Dynastyt 34M B.c.} attempt were made artificially to preserve 
the body» using cominon aaltp perhaps also crude natron and 
various rcsiiis for the purpose. 

The realization of the possibility that barley might be stored 
up to feed the community during the lean periods of the year 
naturally suggested the problem whether other focd-substanc^ 
might not also be collected in times of plenty for use in the 
leaner periods of the year. The attempt to store fish and meat in 
their natural state would, of course, lead to the inevitable result. 
Hence the picture of a fi$h became a symbol of the corrupti¬ 
bility of a dead body. But in the dry cKmate of Egypt, no doubt 
it was soon di^overed that an eviscerated fish exposed to the heat 
of the sun might become desiccated and incorruptible^ It was 
also discovered at an early period that the use of salt made such 
preservation of the flesh much more sure and efficient. One of 
the things that impressed Hcrodotua during his tour of Egypt 
was the preservation of fish by drying and salting. We know^ from 
the pictures in Egj'ptian tombs that this practice was many 
centuries older than the father of Histor}^ and in all probability 
was more than three thousand years earlier. For the Egyptians 
could hardly have devised the difficult and exacting technique 
of embalming the human body unless tliey had some know ledge 
of the feasibility and experience of the practice of salting fish. If 
this suggestion is accepted it is easier to understand hovr such 
technical devices as evisceratioiij salting, and drying were invented 
and successfully practised. 

This causal connexion of the measures for the production 
and storing up of food with one of the strangest and most signi¬ 
ficant inventions of a nascent dvilkation affords yet another 
illustration of an organic unity. The intimate correlation of the 
ingredients that went to the making of human culture, all inspired 
by essentially the same motive of safeguarding life and human 
existence^ is a convincing demonstration of the fact that civiliza¬ 
tion was not built up piecemeal but as an interrelated and closely 
knit whole. 

The custom of burying valuables mth the dead led indirectly 
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to tlie acquisition of the knowledge which suggested the idea and 
demonstrated the possibility of the artificial presentation which 
we call mummification. The earliest Egyptians at present known 
to us had already commenced those nefarious practices of grave 
plundering which have been continued by their successors ever 
since then. When powerful Pharaohs like Rameses the Great, 
whose acts were accomplished in the glare of the publicity that 
illiunines a throne^ dared to mutilate his own father's monuments, 
merely to attaiti a greater fame or notoriety; or again p like 
AklienatoHp desecrated even his royal father's tomb out of 
spite against his religious professions^ or rather, the better to 
emphasiae his devotion to a new religion —it to be wondered at 
that the common people should have satisfied their more msistent 
desires and obtained useful and valuable objects from the graves 
of their contemporaries, when they could do so in secrecy and 
without running any of the risks that attended the royal vandalism? 

However strong a restraining influenoe tlieir religious beliefs 
may have exercised agamsi the committal of such acts of dese¬ 
cration, we have the most positive and conclusive evidence that 
the temptation of the immediate gains which might accrue from 
grave-plundering often proved too strong for these peoples and 
at every period of their history^ from the most remote times until 
the present daVp the inhabitants of Egj'pt and Nubia freely 
indulged in such easy methods of enriching themselves, in defiance 
of their belief in the sanctity of the remains of their dead. 

Thus it happens that a considerable proportion of graves i 
even of the earliest known Pred^mastic Period ^ are found to have 
been desecrated and their contents damaged to a greater or less 
extent; and in many of these there h unmistakable evidence to 
show that die robberies were committed by contemporaries of 
the deceased - that is, by people w ho knew whether the graves 
contained the bodies of rich or poor, men or w^omen. 

This practice of rifling graves had very important conse¬ 
quence, for at every stage in the history of Egj'pt people were 
getting repeated demonstiations of the success or failure of their 
efforts to care for the dead. Mummification w^s invented to make 
more certain tlie prolongation of the king^s existence. He had 
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been raised to such a pmnaclc of famef and credited with such 
vast powers of life-giving as to mate it inconoeivable that he 
himself should die* and the oouritry and people who drew their 
vitality from him should perish. Hence it became a matter of the 
utmost importance to the State to save the king, and afterwards 
perform a complex ritual to animate his mummy and confer upon 
the del bed king the ability to oontinuc his life-giving functions. 

Before discussing the vast significance of these historical 
events, we must consider the curious incidental phase that led 
to the making of portrait statuea. 

The aim of the embalmer was to preserve not merely the 
corpse, bat also the lifelike appearance of the dead^ whereby he 
might be recognized, \Mien it w^as realized that the preserved 
body lost its resemblance to the man wrhen alive, the attempt was 
made to convert the wrapped mummy into a portrait statue, by 
modelling and painting. \i^en thb was found to be impracticable, 
a statue was made of stone, wood^ or plaster (apart from the body), 
and painted to reproduce the lifelike appearance of the deceased. 

The ideas that inspired this new art are revealed by the w ords 
used by the Egj^ptians themselves to define their achievement. 
The sculptor made living image/ a reproduction of the 
deceased that was so lifelike as to ensure the continuation of his 
existence. It gave him a fresh lease of Iife» a new birthi it was, in 
very truth, a recreation of his existence, the creation of the condi¬ 
tions necesaaty for reanimating him as a living being, ""rhis was the 
origin of the widespread beliefs concerning the possibility of 
bringing the dead to life. 

During the time when architecture w'as being created in 
Egypt, foreign intercourse was being extended by the needs of 
the embahner and the builder* Trafficking with Palestine and 
Syria, with Crete and the ^gean^and also with the Souths became 
more and more fully cultivated as expeditions w^ent out to obtain 
timber and resins, gold and copper, and the various other 
materials for which the new developments in Egypt had created a 
demand. 

When an important Egyptian colonist died abroad* Ws 
associates attempted to give him the rites of burial he would have 
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Fig. 55. —a hyfPOthetictLl xotnb, such as nii^t be mnadc fc^r ui Egyptian in ■ 
foreign land| vritboiit cnifta men ^uffideniLy itkllled lo make a proper 
nui^taba tomb such m ia shown in Fig. 54. 
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had if he had died at home. Though the service of skilled crafts¬ 
men, the masons and the sculptons of statues p were in most cases 
lackingp the colonists tried as best they could, using native 
labourers, to obser^^e their own customs. In the attempt to make 
the mastaba type of tomb^ it might be beyond the ability of their 
workmen to cut a shaft in the solid rock or to make a statue of 
stone. Hence tlieir attempt would take the form roughly shown 
in Fig. 55. Naturatly the most essential part of the tomb, that 
upon which its function as the eternal home of the dead depends, 
w^ould become the saUent feature to be emphasized in a crude 
copy . The serdabp as the residence of the dead man or his statue. 



Fig. 56.-Plan and imruvcw AcetitMt df a Sardinian Gmve.' 


thus emerges as a holed dolmen (S), with or without a mound 
and retaining wall. The dolmen represents the serdab of a 
mastaba. Though the scheme suggested in Fig. 55 is hypothetical 
-an attempt to represent the inevitable results of degradation, 
when unskilled wrorkmen attempted a task beyond their ability - 
actual remains exist to reveal the truth of the principle enunciated* 
In Sardinia there are funerary monuments commonly known as 
the 'Giants* Graves* (Fig- 56)p in which all the essential features 
of this hypothetical degraded mastaba are showm* 
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Scattered more widelyi in Palestine, the Caucasus, France^ 
India {Fig. 57)^ and elsewhere, holed dolmens are found, which 
undoubtedly represent crude copies of the serdab of the Egyptian 
mastaba without the tumulus. Far more widely diffused in other^ 
often distantj parts of the world, ranging from Ireland, Britain, 
Scandinavia, Holland, France, Spain, Portugal, Northern Africa, 
Palestine, the Black Sea littoral, India, Further India, Indonesia, 
Korea, Japan, Oceania, to America, dolmens without the holed 
stone blaze the track of the diffusion of a very distinctive type of 
archaic culture, which was the earliest to encircle the world. But 
the spread of the practice of building megalithic monuments 



is not so simple a matter as the foregoing smtement may suggest. 
The types of dolmens we have been considering make their first 
appearance in Western Europe in association with what is known 
as the passage dolmen, w'hich, as Professors Montelius, Sophus 
Muller, Dechelette, and others have clearly demonstrated during 
the last thirty years ^ is an imitation of the rock-cut tomb. In bis 
chapter on *The First Civilization of England,' in Marvin*s 
England and the World (1925), Dr. W. J. Perry' gave reasons in 
corroboration of this view, as well as the further suggestion that 
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the type of Eastern Mediterranean rock-cut tombs imitated was 
invented in Egypt not earlier than 2000 b,c., and afterwards 
adopted in Crete. The date of diflfusion to the West was the time 
when the new alloy, bronze, was coining into use in Crete and 
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Egypt. The people of the Eastern Mediterranean were searching 
for supplier of tiRf which could not be obtained in their own 
country. Hence the paradoxical conclusion is forced upon u^ 
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th^t the beginning of the Bronze Age in the Levant provoked the 
development of the Neolithic Age in the West. The civilized 
people of the Ancient East (perhaps for not more than a couple 
of centuries or so) exploited Britain and Western Europe for tin 
and other metals, which were shipped east. This surprising in¬ 
ference is corroborated by the peculiar geographical distribution 
of megalithic monuments in such places as Cornwall and Devon 
(Fig. 37), and in Galicia and Northern Spain. These sites coincide 
with the distribution of tin and gold^ as weth in some as 

copper and lead* 

The reader will find a dear exposition of this important inter¬ 
pretation in Mr. H. J, Massingham's Ehmnland chapter iii. 

Presumably the people of the Eastern Mediterranean Avha 
introduced the ancient type of {serdab) dolmen, which was an 
ancient survival in the Levant, also introduced simultaneously 
the idea of copying, above ground, the plan of a type of rock-cut 
tomb, not invented in Egypt untU eight centuries later than 
the former. It is important to recognise that stone architecture 
developed from the idea of making the essential parts of the 
mastaba as durable as possible* The forecourt of the tomb super¬ 
structure (Fig, 54 C) eventually developed into a temple of 
offeringst the original purpose of which was for the performance 
of the ritual offices, opening the mouth, incense-buming, and 
libation-offering, for reanimating the dead and presenting food 
and drink for his sustenance. 

Dwelling-houses were for many centuries much humbler 
buildings, made of less durable materiats* 

When we attempt to reconstruct the history of architecture, 
and realize that the whole art was evolved from the stone temple, 
it is important to remember that the Cretans did not build temples 
and the Sumerians did not use stone. Architecture was created in 
Egypt and assumed its distinctive qualities from the fact that it 
wa$ in essence a part of the funerary rltuaL When the Egyptians 
were devising a colossal stone tomb for the king, to symbolize 
both his identity with the Sun-God and his everlasting existence, 
the Cretans were building a palace in which the living king could 
administer a beneficent rule over his people^ The Sumerians and 
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Babylonians were at the same time efecting stepped pyramids of 
mud brick p which were neither ctertial homes for the dead nor 
dwellings for the Iving kiiigtbut a lofty building to symbolize the 
sky^ to which the hing gairied access by means of steps (Fig. 59). 
There he performed the ritual ceremony (such as King 
Narmer is represented as doing in Fig. 42), whereby he assumed 
the divine rank of a god. This ty^pe of building was destined in 
later centuries to become the prototype of numerous stepped 



FiC. 59.-An early BAbylmnmii Zingmat (Hilprecht and Fisher). 


pyramids made both of brick and stone, in India and Ceylon, 
in Cambodia and Java, In Polynesia and eventually in Me.'cico, 
Central America, and South America. 

When mummification was first practised the embalmer's 
anention was concentrated for a time on attempts to preserve the 
living likeness of the mummy. After a variety of experiments he 
was compelled to rccognixe that he was unable to make of the 
mummy, or of plaster (or resin) and paint applied to its wrappings, 
even a passable likeness. Hence he invented the substitute head, 
modelled in plaster, stone, or wood, W'hich was made apart 
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altogether from the head of the mammy. The ne^et step 

was to make a life-size model of the whole body and put it above 
ground in a special chamber (serdab)^ instead of in the burial 
chamber, as was done when tlie substitute head was made. About 
2600 B.c. the practice was introduced of inscribing upon the walls 
of the burial chamber hieroglyphic inscriptions to assist the 
deceased to attain the source of eternal life in the sky world. 
In the Middle Kingdom (2000 b . c .) the literary texts were 
inscribed upon the coffin containing the mummy. In the tomb 
around the coffin were placed many objects, such as boats and 
models of "food-producing/ as Dr, Perry would express it, to 
assist the dead man on his celestial journey and provide him with 
sustenance. 

By the dme of the New Empire (1500 nx.) the process of 
concentration of the Ufe-giving devices on the mummy itself 
was carried another stage. The coffin-texts were now inscribed on 
papyrus ('Book of the Dead"} and put with the mummy inside 
the wrappings. The funerary equipment around the coffin was 
also enormously increased iMth in number and variety of the 
objects provided for the dead man. In the XXIst Dynasty 
(900 B.c.) the mummy itself was converted into the portrait 
statue, so that instead of the dead man's personality being housed 
in a statue and the mummyp it acquired, so to speak, a permanent 
habitation in his own body, upon which all the Ufe-saving equip¬ 
ment w*a$ being concentrated* During the next five centuries this 
process continued until eventuaUy even the fumitiirei such as the 
funerary couches which were to waft the deceased to heaven, 
were depicted on the mummy. The mummy then became, so 
to speak, self-contained and fully equipped to become one with 
Osiris. 

The persiatence with which, for nearly forty centuries^ the 
Egyptians maintained this practice and developed it with such a 
constant and steady aim affords the mo^t convincing testimony 
of the tremendous significance they conferred upon the mummy, 
and how' all their efforts were concentrated on it. 

Even wheri Christianity was introduced into Egypt, and the 
early bialiops of the Church forbade the practice of mummifying 
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the dead, people refused to abandon a practice to which thetr 
ancestors had been habituated for more than thirty centuries. 
But if the exhortations of such dc\'out bishops as St. Anthony 
failed to put a stop to embalmings the more vigorous methods of 
the followers of Islam did succeed) after the Arab conquest of 
Egypt. jn dijstroying tlie mo&t dbtiactivt invention of Egyptian 
Civilisation. 

Though the practice of mummification was thus brought to 
an end in Eg}-pti it survived elsewhere. In early times it was 
adopted in Palestine and Syria, and at least as early as the sixth 
century B.c. along the whole north coast of Africa. But it also was 
adopted in Nubia and the Sudan, in Uganda and the basins of 
the Niger and the Congo, as well as in the Canary Islands. Later 
on it spread farther afield in Africa - for example, to the Zimbabwe 
region of Rhodesia^ and also to Madagascar, 

But with the wider diffusion of culture in later centuries, it 
spread to Europe and India, From the latter and Ceylon it 
w^as taken to Burma, the Malay Archipelago and Indo-China, 
was adopted in New Guinea^ Australia and Melanesia, and then, 
in the early centuries of the Christian era, reached the islands of 
Polynesia, Peru, and Central America- At the same time it was 
being diffused around tlie eastern littoral of Asia* along the 
Aleutian Islands to the north-west coast of America- 

Thus the practice of embalming affords one of the most un¬ 
mistakable tokens of the pan played by Egypt in devising elements 
of civilkatiori which in time were diffused throughout the world. 
Its infiucnce was much more profound and widespread than the 
mere diffusion of the actual making of muromies suggests. In 
Egypt, the art was intimately associated with the development of 
the idea of immortality, when ‘this corruptible shall put on in- 
coiTUption and this mortal immortality." This belief and the corre¬ 
lated idea that objects credited with the power of life-giving, 
such as cowriea, pearls* gold* jade, etc., were also effii^dous in 
pre>^enting the decomposition of the corpse* have survived in many 
places where the practice of mummification itself is not known, 
or, at any rate* is only rarely practised* In the folk-lore and the 
religious literature of China this idea finds frequent expression* 
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and in the mythoiogy of many North American tribes who do not 
raununify their dead references to such ideas are not infrequent. 

The art of mummification, in fact^ is the nucleus around 
which the fabric of civilization, its architecture, its stone-working, 
carpentry, and portrait statuary was crystallized. But it repre¬ 
sents the essentia! inspiration of the assurance of resurrection 
and immortality. 

In most places the art of mummification rapidly deteriorated, 
and eventually was abandoned. But the influence of the ideas 
associated with the practice have persisted in the rituals of 
initiation, coronation, marriage, and the creation of witch doctora, 
in the use of magic bundles (so-called ^medicine bags' or 'medicine 
bundles’), in the veneration of relics and the attribution of magical 
powers to the mortal remains of kings and saints, and in a thou¬ 
sand-and-one customs and phrases in daily use at the present 
time amongst every people. 

The practice of embalming provided the inspiration for 
the making of civilization in Egypt before 3000 B.c, ; and the 
persistence of vestiges of the ideas associated with mummi¬ 
fication in the intimate texture of civilization throughout the 
whole w'orld affords the most emphatic corroboration of the 
influence of Egypt as the pioneer in the creation of civilization. 
But apart from this fundamental significance of Egyptian embalm¬ 
ing as the inspiration of the crafts and the innermost beliefs of 
civilized peoples, a sufEdent number of undoubted instances of 
the actud survival of characteristically Egyptian methods of 
mummification at the present day afford the most concrete evi¬ 
dence of the reaUty of the early diffusion of culture, and of its 
Egyptian origin. Moreover, the fact that the most widely diffused 
method is the highly complex and very distinctive procedure 
devised (after twenty centuries' experience of other methods) 
to meet a very peculiar set of circumstances in Egypt during the 
XXISt DynasQ^ (900 B.c.), adds the strongest possible cor¬ 
roboration of the reality of the derivation from Egypt, and of 
the fact that the major activities in cultural diffusion, beyond the 
Ancient East, were later than 1000 B.c. 

The evidence that is now available in substantiation of these 
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statements is enough to fill many volumes. Fifteen years ago the 
writer ciilled attention {The Migriiiiions of Emiy Culture) to the 
facts that establish the identity of the methods used daring the 
present centurj^ for embalming bodies in the islands of the Torres 
Strait^ between New Guinea and AustraJia. Since then Mr* 
Warren R. Dawson has added further corroborative detail with 
reference to mummies from the Canarj^ Islands, Australia, 
and America^ and has recently summaraed the conclusions in his 
book, Alrtgidm and Leech, which provides also the bibliographical 
references. 

In China the practice of embalming is not wholly extinct: but 
the custom of using materials like jade^ gold, pearls, and cowries, 
and pretending that they preserve the corpse from putre¬ 
faction* suggests the inBuence of mummification- The essential 
beliefs concerning the dead in China are based upon the supposi¬ 
tion that the body is fully preserved, and would be devoid of 
intelligible meaning unless in former times it had been the practice 
to mummify the dead* Nor is there any doubt as to the particular 
phase of Egyptian history that provided the incentive. When 
we recall the fact that during the XXfst Dynasty in Egypt 
it was the custom to put anlmaUheaded figurines with the im¬ 
portant viscera — in the XIXth Dynasty the practice arose of 
providing with representations of the heads of animab the lids 
of the so-called canopic jars in which the Hver, lungs^ stomach, 
and intestines w^ere placed - special significance can be assigned 
to the statement of the late Professor de Groot, that it is 'strange 
to see the Chinese fancy depict the soub of the viscera as distinct 
individuals w'ith animal forms.' 

In Egypt the cmbalmers*' early failure to preserve the life¬ 
like appearance of the mummy responsible, as we have seen 
already* for the creation of portrait-statucs to take the plac^ of 
the mummy. The widespread extension of this practice in Sumer 
and Babylonia, in Greece and Europe» in Africa and India, in 
Eastern Asia^ Oceania, and America, and the practices known to 
U3 comprehensively as ' idolatry,' are so well known as to make 
it unnecessary to attempt to cite the voluminous details here* 

But as we have been considering the evidence for the influence 
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of niuinituficatiort on Chinese customs fit is important to note that 
the Chinese make funerary tablets, and have a ritual for animating 
them that is essentially identical with the Egyptian procedure. 

In consideration of the obtrusive part played by Elamite and 
Sumerian civilisation in providing China (during Ae third 
millennium b.c.) with her original cultural outfitf it is important 
to remember that Babylonia had these practices. In the yountol 
of thi R<^ol Asiatic Society for 1923, Mr- Sidney Smith, of the 
British Museum, has translated an important tablet of the sixth 
century B.C., describing 'The Babylonian Ritual for the Conse¬ 
cration and Induction of a Divine Statuewhich may be com¬ 
pared m the account given a century ago by the missionary Ellis of 
the similar ceremonies in Tahiti, in distant Polynesia. Tiie statue 
made in Egypt, Babylonia, Eastern Asia, and Poljmeia did not 
represent the deceased until the ceremonie for animating it had 
been performed. Then the actual individual was believed to take 
possession of his statue, or, as it was expressed by the late Sir 
Gaston Maspero, to 'inhabit hU image,’ So at the present day 
the Ora vidian peoples of Southern India make images of their 
village deities, which are not regarded as the actual deities, but 
as the bodies into which these deities can enter, to perform their 
divine acts. The image of wood or stone must first be animated 
-in particular the eyes must be painted on the figure to confer 
life-before it can serve any ritual purpose, ITiese beliefs were 
originally implicit m the widespread traditions of bringing the 
dead to life, powers which the earliest .Aryan^peaking invaders 
attributed to the aboriginal peoples of India, who had learned from 
the West to make not only idols, but also dolmens to house them. 

But far more widespread than even the actual practices of 
mummification and ‘idolatry’ are the ceremonies of initiation, 
which Dr. W. J. Perry has shown to be based on ideas derived 
from the ritual associations of Egyptian embalming. 

When the king died and his body was converted into a 
mummy, incense and libations were offered to it, and the cere¬ 
mony of opening the mouth was performed - all for the purpose 
of restoring life. The dead king thus reanimated as a god was 
believed to have attained enormously enhanced powers and an 
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imirmnity from death. To emphasize the acquisitian of this 
divine personality the dead king was no longer called Homs but 
was given the title Osiris. 

Hence the typical procedure in ceremonies of initiation is 
first that the initiate should die* then be embalmed and reanimated, 
and given a new name to designate his new rant. 

In the case of a coronation, the piiaoe is anointed with the 
embalming oils and swathed in special robes representing the 
mummy-wrappings. Then the ceremonies of reanimatton are 
performed and the prince receives a new name as a king. From 
the earliest times in d^mastic Eg>pt the tradition of the 
reanimated Osiris's intercourse with Isis for the procreation of 
Horus determined one episode of the coronation rituaL The king 
entered a special booth and consummated his marriage. The 
coronation was both an initiation into the kingstup and a wedding. 
In Sumer the booth (called gjgunu) was said to be ^like heaven*; 
it tvas erected on the top of the Ziggurat^ the pyramid-like 
structure in the temple enciosurc, Mr. Sidney Smith quotes a 
Hymn to Ishtar, which says: *They (Ishtai and Anu) abode 
together in the chapeh m the gigunu that is the seat of joy/ He 
calls attention to the statement of Herodotus that the top part 
of the great tower of Babylon had a shrine containing a bed and 
a golden table, but no statue. A ivoman slept there and was vkited 
by the god. There was a certain appropriateness in the action 
of the god^ when assuming his function aa a Giver of LLfep pro¬ 
viding a practical demonstration of Hs life-giving powers* The 
intense phallicism of certain religions ^ especially in India, is not 
primarily the result of a perverted sexuaUty ^but rather an exaggera¬ 
tion of this ancient conception of the god^s life-giving functions. 

What is significant for us at the moment is to discover why 
the form of coronation, based as it is primarily on the ritual of 
mummification, should have determined the ceremony of marriage. 

Other Elements of Culture 

iVs we look into the constituent elements of civilization one 
after another, we eventually arrive with almost wearisome mono- 
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lony at the same conclusion which emerges from the study of the 
system of civilization as a whole. The search almost invariably 
leads us hack to Egypt as the place of origin, and to the Life 
Quest as the motive that inspired the particular custom or belief 
we are investigating. 

If, for example, we study the history of clothing, a topic of 
never-ending interest to every civilized man and woman, we can 
establish the fact that our clothes evolved from a girdle of life- 
giving cowrie-shells. A treatise might be written on the evidence 
afforded by clothes in demonstration of the diffusion of culture, 
Egypt was the home of the kilt, the fuLl-length dress, and the 
skirt. Sandals and hats were probably invented there also, at 
first as sacred symbols (see Fig. 39> especially the sandal-bearer) 
of the kingship. The feathered head-dress of the Egyptian queens 
of the New Empire (fifteenth century b.c.) was widely copied 
by both sexes in the early diffusion of culture, attainmig wide 
popularity in Indonesia and Oceania, and partlculaily in America. 
To us it is tlie symbol of the American Indians, and as 
such the favourite toy of European children. Thus at the present 
day the head-dress such as Queen Aahmes wore in Egypt thirty- 
four centuries ago can be seen on an Indian brave in Arizona 
and an English boy in London. The helmet worn by Roman 
soldiers at the beginning of the Christian Era was still being 
roughly imitated by islanders in the Pacific within the present 
generation. Pectoral ornaments such as were worn by Pharaohs 
of the Pyramid Age have survived in India, at any rate from the 
time of Asoka onwards, and cruder copies of the same device are 
worn by potentates in Further India, Indo-China, Indonesia, 
and Oceania, as they were by the Nlaya and Inca people of the 
New World. 

The study of dress tells the story of the world-wide diffusion 
of culture. It also sheds a clear illumination on the pyschology 
of human motives and human behaviour. It also provides a 
simple test of the distinction between a Food-Gathererer, who 
is naked and unashamed, and a Food-Producer, who is clothed 
and shamefaced. 
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Tut Flowing Bowl 

\Mio can assess the part the use of alcoholic drinks - hecr . 
wine, mead, soma, kava. and all the varieties of ritual b^verag^ - 
has played in the history of civilization, not merely m provoking 
ioUity or degradation, in promoting friendship and geniality, or 
in exciting discord and criminal irresponsibility, but also m the 
ritual of almost every religion? .% we have already seen, the 
discovery of alcoholic beverages began with the stomg of the 
life-giving barley, and its reputation was enlianced by the practical 
demonstration it provided of its abUiiy to confer a new personahty 

on the imbiber, . . , - * i* ■ , 

The study of the part played by drmk m the religious ritual 

of Egvpt and Greece. India and Europe, Oceania and America, 
affords yet another inexhaustible commenta^ on the reahty of 
diffusion and the varying reactions of different commumtira 
to a practice rich in its social possibihties and the t^ptations it 
provides for the defiance of traditional ways of behaviour 

Such a vast quantity of beer was provided for the oele^tion 
of New Year’s Day that not only did the Mother-Goddess Hathor 
and all her priestesses become intoxicated, but the volume of red 
fluid was supposed to symbolize and to play a magi^ part lO 
producing the inundation upon which the ® 

whole nation was dependent. Moreover, the Nile flood was the 
beginning of the year, and the control of the inundatton was 
believed not merely to provide sustenance and measure tunc, but 
also to influence human destiny in the widest sense. 

But the association of beer with these divine attrtbutes 
deeply rooted in religious beUef for other reasons. Beer was imde 
from barley', which was not only the staple food of the earli^t 
civilized community, but the particular crop that revealed the 
beneficence of the king Osirk and, so to speak, the foundauon of 
his divine reputation. But mei and above its material importance 
as the chief sustenance of the people, barley had magical virtues 
attributed to it. Like the cowrie, which it resembled in form, 
the grain of barley was identified with the Mother-Goddess (who 
was regarded as the com mother) as a giver of Ufe, and afterwards 
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witii Osiris also. Thus iii the Egj’ptian coIEn-texts of about 
2000 B.c. the dead ting is reported as sayuig: *1 am Osiris. I live 
as the gods: I live as grain: I grow as grain. 1 am barley’ (Breasted’s 
translation). It was a common practice to reprint Osina s 
body sprouting as barley, or to make modeb of Osirb’s mummy 
in barley, and allow it to sprout, to symbolize the resurrection of 
the god. Perhaps the references in the old texts, which are usually 
regarded as traces of caimibiUsni, have no meaning other than 
the symbolic reference to barley as the god’s body. 'Thou art 
the father and mother of men; they live on thy breath, they eat of 
the flesh of thy body.’ This idea survived in early Christian folk¬ 
lore. Sir Wallis Budge translates some Christian (Chalde^) 
texts of the fourth century, in which wheat is described as having 
been formed by plucking pieces of flesh from the dead body of 
Adam (or Christ). There is no doubt that such staple articles 
of diet as barley, wheat, and rice were regarded in primitive 
times by different peoples not only as material sustenance, but 
as the life-giving substance of the gods themselves. 

^Vhen the practice of storing barley developed, it was dis¬ 
covered that fermentation of the grain produced beer, which 
provided new evidence of the vital properties of barley. So potent 
was its influence in altering personality that the newly discovered 
drink was regarded as in truth the divine essence of the life- 
giving barley which was potent to make new men or women 

of those who partook of it. ., j ■ i t 

But what the American Prohibitionist calls soft drinks 
abo played a very significant part in Human Hbtory. It is 
unnecessary' to say more about water, or merely mention the 
ritual use of milk as an elixir of life. Throughout the world, even 
in places where milk itself is not used as human food, the m- 
fluence of its reputation as a sacred clhdr has spread, so that 
many milk-like substances, such as the jiuces of plants, fig trcM, 
nuts, and in particular the Mexican magueyt sliare the sanctity 

of Hathor’s Cow. . 

In hb Myth of Fre-Coluirtbim Amertca, Mr. Donald A. 
Mackenzie has written a brilliant essay on the ritual significance 
of milk and the sjTnbolism of the milk-pot. The persbtence of 
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the worship of the Divine Cow in India naturally stimulated the 
greatest development of the ritual use of milk and ghee. Hence in 
Ancient America, which drew its original cultural capital mainly 
from Indian sources, we find the paradoxical fact that the milk- 
symbolism was actively cultivated there, as Mr. Mackenzie has 
shown, without the cow' or any actual milk. No more emphatic 
testimony of the reality of diffusion to the New World could be 
imagined. 

In return, America gave coooa and chocolate to the Old World 
in the sixteenth century, with the surprising result that the people 
of Europe became educated in the idea of the use of w-arm drinks 
of that type. Hence, a century later, coffee and tea were enthusias¬ 
tically adopted. Who can assess the far-reaching social influence of 
the coffee-house (the first was opened in London in 1652), and the 
salon? It was at the salon of the Marquise de la Sabli^re that the 
practice of putting milk in tea was started in 16S0. These customs 
profoundly affected the politics and manners of Europe in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. In addition, they also 
promoted the advancement of learning. For the famous learned 
societies and literary academies w'ere created in the days when 
tea-drinking and coffee houses were first adopted, and there was 
an intimate relationship between these social institutions and the 
cultivation of academic discussions and the work of the scientific 
societies. 
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ELAM AND SUMER 

After many years of fluctuating diversities of opinion, it is 
now widely admitted that there is a ver)' close genetic relationship 
between the earliest civilizations of Egypt and Western Asia. 
The identity of their burial customs, their methods of agriculture 
and irrigation, the use of bricks, cylinder-seals, and mace-beads^ 
as well a$ of gold, copper, and painted pottery, the weaving of 
linen and the choice and methods of preparing cosmetics, and, 
above all, their beliefs and religious practices - these and scores 
of other customs reveal the fact that the cultures of the earliest 
peoples of Egypt, Sumer, Elanrij Northern India, and a w ide area 
contiguous to those countries, were derived from a common 
source. 

If Egypt was the real home of the invention of agriculture 
and irrigation, of the working of gold and copper, of the weaving 
of linen and the making of bricks, of the building of sea-going 
ships and the use of incense, the probability is sugg^ted that 
Sumer and Elam acquired these practices from Egypt, especially 
as the spread of culture took place mainly by sea-routes. The 
Babylonians themselves tell us that their culture was brought to 
them by a man who emerged from the w^atem of the Persian Gulf, 
and they equipped the animal representatives of their gods with 
the bodies and tails of fish. As neither the Sumerians nor the 
Elamites are known to have built sea-going ships, nor to have 
had any motives for doing so, one naturally assumes that the 
Egj^tians (as the builders of the earliest known sea-going ships) 
took the initiative in opening up Sumer, The discoveries made by 
Mr. Woolley at Ur have provided material for a surer estimate of 
Sumerian chronology, whereby the First Dynasty of Ur is now 
put at between 3100-^2900 B.C., instead of a millennium or more 
earlier* His spectacular discoveries;, how^ever, have distorted 
the judgment of certain authorities ^ who claim to see in them a 
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civilization superior to that of Egypt at the end of the Predynastic 
Period, Even if thb were admitted, which Is not the case, for 
the superiority of Egypt over Sumer at the time of the First 
Dynast}'of Ur is not in question, this would nor give Sumer the 
priority in invention. 

This subject is at present in a state of confusion. Hence a 
useful serv'ioc will be achieved by the effort to disentangle it, 
even if tlie attempt does nothing more than to make clear what 
the problem really is. It is claimed by writers such as Dr. H. R. 
Hall (sec, for ex^ple, Antiquity, March iqzS) and Mr. Woolley 
that Sumerian civilization preceded that of Egypt, whereas the 
civilization of Egypt had existed for centuries before any trace 
of Cultural achievement in Asia or of any possible Sumerian 
influence in Egypt. 

Excavations carried on m Western Asia since the war have 
made the situation much clearer, though they have done no more 
than verify tlie general conclusions set forth in the writer’s article 
on 'Anthropology,* in the twelfth edition of the Encydop^a 
BTitmirdca (Supplementary' Volume, iqzz). The trend of opii^ 
is to reduce the dating in Sumer to a reasonable figure, so t|. 
where a few years ago the First Dynasty iif Ur, the cajfliEst histt^i- 
cal dynasty of Sumer, was assigned to 4249 B.c., the date is ndw 
estimated at between 3100 and 3900 B.c. Explorations duri^ 
recent years have revealed the existence of a civilization extendiw 
from Egypt to the furthest confines of China, and from the bastt 
of the Danube and Dneipcr to Northern India. Tliis, the earlie^ 
known civilization in this great area, is easily identified by the 
characteristic painted pottery. There is a striking sirnila^ 
between the designs of pottery found in China by the Swe^i 
scholar. Professor Andersson, and that found in Elam by 
fessor J. dc Moigan. There can be no reasonable doubt that they^ 
are the product of one and the same civilization. The sites in ' 
which painted pottery and other remains have been discovered 
are now numerous. They include Susa, the ancient capital of 
Elam, and the surrounding area: Persia, Baluchistan, the Punjab 
and Sind in India, Egypt, Asia Minor, ATmenia, the Caucasus, 
Turkestan, both western and eastern ; China, and the Danube 
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Valky. It ia Kighly probable that other sites \rill be discovered in 
the inten^eniJig areas^ but it seems un likely that beyond the Umits 
of the continuous area^^ ranging from Eastern Europe to China - in 
Western Europe for instance - such painted pottery will be found. 
The recent discoveries of Professor Andei^son in Western China 
have revealed the importance of this early civilization in Eastern 
Asia, 

The significance of the painted pottery for the study of early 
civilisation lies in the fact that it is quite distinctive of at least 
two phases of veiy^ primitive culture. The earliest known 
occxnrence of this fabric in Western Asia is at Susa in Etam, 
where it was found in the lowest level of the mound excavated 
by M. de Morgan. This pottery' was folloiived in the same site by 
ware of a similar make, but leas well made, of inferior paste and 
of less artistic merit* This sequence has led to important con¬ 
clusions concerning the early history of Sumer and ’Westetn 
Asia In general. 

It will be necessary to refer briefly to certain centres of this 
early civilizatioii, so as to defitic its relationship to the civilization 
of Egypt. Susa was excavated by a group of French archseologtsts, 
under the leadership of the late M. J. de Morgan* The results 
of their investigaUons were published m a soriea of sumptuous 
volumes just before the Great War. The significance of their 
discoveries in relation to the problem of the origin of civilization 
was discussed by the writer in the article ‘Anthropology* in the 
edition of the Encychpi^dia Btitanmca issued in IQ2Z, and all 
the information that has since come to light corroborates and 
strengthens the argument then set forth* 

The mound of Susa represents the debris of an occupation 
ranging from the car best settlement to the time of its abandon¬ 
ment by the Arabs in the fifteenth century of our era* The lowest 
layer revealed the existence of a people who practised agriculture. 
They made flint sickles exactly like those made by the Predynastic 
Egy ptians, rectangular houses of sun-dried bricks, polished stone 
axes, chipped flint implements of various types* and arrow-heada 
with the pressure-flaking technique which is also characteristic 
of Predvnasiic Egypt; copper implements, particularly chiseb; 
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pear-shaped maces, spouted jugs, paste beads, vases of various 
hard stones, some of them in the form of animals and birds; 
slate palettes; linen, the presence of which shows that this people 
either already knew how to spin and weave or had access to some 
country where linen was made; necklaces of turquoise and lapis 
lazuli beads; figurines, both of women and animals; metal mirrors 
and face veils. The greatest claim to fame of the early people of 
Susa is their pottery, which is remarkable for its beauty and for 
the skill displayed in its manufacture. The specimens found in 
the lowest layer of the mound are the best; those found in the 
layer above were inferior in everyway. Thus they afford very 
definite evidence of the reality of degradation. There is not only 
no trace of a progressive improvement, but very definitely a loss 
of the skill the makers once displayed. The painted pottery of the 
earliest settlement of Susa stands practically alone in Western 
Asia. That derived from the other centres b akin to the second 
style of Susa, the degraded pottery. It is clear, and the fact is 
generally recognized, that the first population of Susa came there 
from elsewhere, and brought their high culture with them, but 
there is at present no general agreement as to their provenance. 
Nevertheless, for the present Susa may be taken as the starting- 
point in Western Asia of the painted pottery. Thence the manu¬ 
facture of the ware spread into other areas, including Sumer, 
where ite manufacture was part of the culture of the prehistoric 
civilization of that region. For instance, the excavations of Dr. 
Hall and Mr. W ooUey at al Ubaid have revealed a sett lement 
of people making painted pottery, who preceded the Fimt Dynasty 
same type of civilization has been discovered at 
Abu Shahrain in the neighbourhood of the ancient Etidu. 

Discussing the spread of proto-Ekmitc culture to the East, 
twelve years ago the writer published a map graphically expressing 
Dr. W. J. Perry's tentative suggestion that the pursuit of gold 
and copier probably led early Elamite and Sumerian prospectors 
into India both in the Punjab and into the lower valley of the 
Indus Just east of the little village of Nal in Baluchistan, Part of 
a world-wide map (of which Fig. 6o is a very rough copy), 
drawn m 1916 and publbhcd in the Procettiings of the Manchest^ 
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Geographical Society in 1Q17, was reproduced in the form shown 
in Figure 61 m the writer^s The Anciml Egyptians (p, 191) in 
1923. In the Efieyeloptedia Briiannica (Supplementary Volumes, 
1922, Art, "Anthropology/ p. 150) a fuller explanation was given 
of the reasons for making these suggestions and for tentatively 
assigning the date 3000 b.c. to such a diffusion of culture. After 
this forecast was made^ Sir John Marshall^ the Director-GeneraJ 




Fig. 60. — A rough copy of a Map published in 1^17 to illustmtc die ilifFuAion 

of early culture. 

Sr - The two lines of diffiision to Zndift. 

J. - The route of diffi^ipn to China. 

E. - The didiusiork 10 Stboria CY)r 

- The route taken by tbe rarlint ifmmerunis into AincricB^ 

Pi D, flud The lines of diBnaion of oenm the Pncific bto 

America muiy centuries Utcr. 

|[, L, and K. - Possible liJicsof diffusion acfw the AtUnUc, which have not 
been definitely established. 


of Arch^logy in Indiap announced (in September 1924) the 
discovery of Indo-Samerian - or perhaps it would be more 
accurate to call them Indo-Elamiie - remainsi the age of which he 
estimated at 3000 in the two places to which by a happy 
guess the two arrowy in the writer's old map (Fig. 60, S, and 
Fig, 61) point p to Harappa in the Punjab and to Mohenjo-Daro 
just beyond Nal (see Fig. 62). Thia corroboration of the prediction 
is specially emphasized here because in archaeological inquiries 
2 B 385 




































Fig. 6j. “ Part of tht origtiul pf frOn which iw pubSlihed in 1913 to 
indicate the dllftmtcrv of cultufe before 1500 b.c. 

B and P, - The lines of diffusion from Elam (E) to India. 

BR. — I'lw probable home of bronste. 

Si - Sumer. T, “ Anau in TurkoiUn. 

H.-Thc Mcgalithic Area in Southern Indian 
Co. - ColchUi the MepUithic Area Lti the Gauesaua . 

Indus about 3000 B.C., but archaeologists ignored (or at any rate 
were sceptical of the cogency of) the argument. The confimtation 
of the prediction ia a new argument in support of the general 
theory of diffusion, of which the prediction was merely one 
specific application. 
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the experimental methods of investigation by which hypothraes 
are te&ted in physical and biological science are inapplicable, 
suggeations in. explanation of the facts can only be tested by the 
confirmation of predictions. In 1916 the evidence seemed to 
point to the diffusion of culture from Elam into - 
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The investigations of Mr. Hargreaves have helped to establish 
the reality of the connexion betr^een the early dviluation revealed 
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Fig. 62.-- Map to show where the Archaic tlic» were acruoUy discovered in 
19Z4, at fLmtppa in the Funjab an-d si Mohenjn-Daro in Sind. 

The writer^s srgujncnT in ¥9za wss thsi ihe archxclogic^ recnauu faiuid at 
Nil were ceminly inspired by Efam conremporartcouily with the manu¬ 
facture: <sf Siuian pottery (drr<3 30*? und further thai it was in- 
conecivnbie a dif^ocL J™n die West as far as Nil could have faded to 
reach the Indus. Mereover^ it a.l»o ar^ed (sec Fig, That the 
interuive search for gotd could n*t have Toiled (at the same time) eo ham 
hmuEht culture-bearcin to the Punjab {«» Fig. 61, P). 


at Nal in BaluchiaUn and that of Mohenjo-Daro in Sind. Sir 
John Marshal] was impressed by the excellence of the nximy and 
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w«1 l-built houses, and in particular the wonderful drainaege 
systems of the people in the Indus Valley who were responsfble 
for this early Indian culture. ' 

With reference to the amaaing skill of their craftsmen air 
john Marshall’s illuminating appreciation may be quoted in-^ 
his own words: 

‘Among the smaller antiquities found by Mr. Dikshit, the 
most interesting perhaps are the engraved seals with pktographic 
legends, of which he has obtained a remarkably fine series, 
numbering 146 in all. The most beautiful of them is one bearing 
the cfhgj' of a Brahmini bull, which in the stylish treatment of the 
detvlap, the modelling of the muscles, the slenderness of the 
hoofs, recalls the best glyptic efforts of Mycenean Greece. 
Another interesting specimen depicts a tree {Ficiu religiMa)^ 
the Indian *‘tree of life,” with twin heads of some horned animal, 
real or fabulous, sponging from its stem^ others represent 
elephants, tigers, or rhinesros, with a trough, as a rule, placed 
beneath their heads; others, again, are engraved with piclo- 
graphic legends only. Buried beneath the floors of the bou^ 
Mr. Dikshit found a number of copper vessels and utensils, 
including a curved saw; and in one of the larger vessels he re¬ 
covered a valuable collection of jewellery. They comprise gold 
and silver bangles, ear-omaraents, gold netting-needles, charms, 
and two particularly handsome necklaces or girdles {kanchi) 
made of tubular beads of carnelian, with terminals, and smaller 
beads of copper gilt. The gold ornaments are so well finished 
and so highly polished that they might have come out of a Bond 
Street Jeweller’s of to-day rather than from a prehistoric house of 
5000 years ago. 

‘Of the character of the other objects of bone, ivory, shell, 
terra-cotta, and the like, which Mr. Dikshit found in the houses, 
what is particularly striking and not a little anomalous is the 
great disparity in the quality of their technique. Rough flakes 
of chert, for example, which sert'ed as knives and scrapers, have 
been found in hundreds all over the site, and these utensils are 
as crude as such objects could w'ellnigh be. But mingled with 
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them, and contrasting strangely with their primitive appearancej 
arc Bnely tiiadc objects of gold and blue faience, and exquisitely 
engraved seals i such as could only have been turned out b} 
people possessed of marked artistic ability as well as great 
technical skill; while the construction of the building them- 
Selves is far superior to anything of the kind in later India^ Irotii 
of course, was unknown in this early age, hut gold^ silver, 
Copper^ and lead were all being worked, and the discovery of 
some specimens of cinnabar suggests that the I ndo-Sumerians 
knew how to extract mercury from this mineraL^ 

Excavations carried out by the Archseological Survey of India, 
under the general direction of Sir John Marshall, have since 
revealed more of this ancient civilization, (See the ATinual Report 
of the Arckaological Surrey of India, 1923-4; i9H"S- 
London New^f *9^4^ Sepi+ 20, 27, Oct. 4; 1926^ Feb. 27^ March 6; 
192S, jan. 7 and 14.) The sites at present b course of excava¬ 
tion are those of Mohenjo-Daro in Sind and Uarappa in the 
Montgomery dJsirkt of the Punjab. Har^ppa haa long t^en known 
to archseologists as the source of seals engraved with effigies of 
bulb and with an unknown script Report of ihe Archeo¬ 

logical Survey of J 7 idia, I923--4, p. 47)' kittle else w^as known until 
1920^1* when Sir John Marshall caused excavations to be be^n 
on the site. Work w^as begun at Mohenjo-Daro during the following 
season. These excavations soon revealed a civilization similar to 
those of Elam and Sumer. The following abstract of Sir John 
MarahalEs account in the Reports for 1925-6 will mate this clear i 

The preliminary' work carried on at Harappa, along the banks 
of the Ravi, on which Harappa stands, and in Baluchistan^ shows 
that the two sites were part of an extensive civilization. This 
civiliKation probably will be found ultimately to cover a large 
area, linking up ultimately with Elam and Sumer, as well as with 
other areaa^ The excavations at Mohenjo-Daro have revealed 
the existence of an early city, beneath which are the remains of 
successive settlements, built on top of one another, as is the rule 
in Elam, Sumer, and elsewhere. The buildings on the uppermo(St 
stratum are of two classes; temples and private houses, both of 
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brick* sun-dried, and kiln-bumt* Some of the have the 

bricka laid ^header and stretcher^ fashion. The smalln^ of the 
chambers and the thickness of the walU suggest that the temples 
>vere several stories in height. In them have been found some 
remarkable rings, requiring four or five men to lift them, made of 
stone^ faience, or other substances. The dwelling-housea are 
excellently constructed, and possess bathrooms* fireplaces* brick 
flooring* and elaborate drainage* all pointing to a high degree of 
civilisation. In their everyday life the people used stone scrapers 
and knives; they worked copper* gold, silver, lead* and probably 
mercury, as well as ivory. ITtey made jewellery and other articles 
of gold* fine paste, and glazed blue and white faience. Among the 
gold objects were circular flower-shaped ear ornaments; pointed 
cylindrical pendants; gold hair-ornaments, with hair-clasps at 
the back; barrel-shaped beads* and little hooks with eye-holes, 
*A noteworthy find made beneath the floor of one of the 
houses was a group of copper vessels and implements, and in one 
of the larger vessels a collection of jew^ellery^ of poHshed gold, 
silver* carnelian, and other stones, including a particularly hand¬ 
some necklace or girdle of cameHan and copper giltj talLsmanic 
stones in polished gold setting;s* "netting^* needles of the same 
metal and bangles of silver were found/ 

Seals were engraved with great skill. The anlmakon the seals 
were provided with a food-bowl* as were the animals on the 
Egy'ptian standards (Fig. 46) from Late Predynastic times on- 
w'ards,and on a Proto-Elamite bone cylinder. Terra-cotta figurines 
of human beings and animals were found. Most of the human 
representations were of women. Among the animals were lions* 
rhinoceroses, stags, boars, cattle* buffalo* sheep* goats, dogs, and 
monkeys. The representations of birds are of particular interest* 
they include the earliest knowTi evidence of the domestic fowl. 
Traces of makchite have been found on some of the duck$ and 
geesei Terra-cotta was much used: balls and rattles were made for 
children; beads and pipes for ornament; circular ring-stands* 
trbngubtr tablets, and spindle-whorls. Gaming pieces were made 
of terra-cotta* ivory* shell* and stone* They made many beads of 
various shapes and of different kinds of stone, mctudingi it would 
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appear* agate, comeUan, crystal, and chalcedony. The people were 
atone-carvera. Two statues of bearded men have been excavate 
at Mohenjo-Daro, one of alabaster and the other of limestone, 
with a veneer of fine white paste. ITiey represent men. bearded, 
with low forehead, prominent nose, fleshy Ups, and narrow 
obUque eyes. The culture of these people was abo simila^o 
that of Elam and Sumer; they both made painted pottery. Ihe 
colours used were red ochre, yellow ochre, kaolin white, and 
lamp bladt, some of which were found in ^elb, for mlay and for 
ornament, the commonest shell used being the Indian cone . 
Examples of exact imitations of shelb in terra-cotta 
indicate a ceremonial significance to the form of the sbelL In ^e 
Utest city of Mohenjo-Daro the dead were cremated. But At 
Mohenjo-Daro, it is true, some complete skeletons m excellent 
preservation are now being unearthed, but these appear to have 
been interred at a much later age, probably about the beginning 
of the Christian era. At Nal. however, in the Jhalaw^ country of 
Baluchistan, Mr. Hargreaves has discovered a burial-ground of 
the same period, where the dead were buried either m graves of 
sun-dried brick or directly in the ground. In the former 
the skeleton was complete; in the latter only a few bones and the 
skull of each body were found, instead of the whole skeleton, 
and they were accompanied by numerous earthenware va&cs, 
copper implements, beads, grindstones, and other small objects. 
AU these objects are analogous to those found at Mohenjo-Daro 
and Harappa; but the painted potteries from this bunal-ground 
constitute an exceptionally fine scries, most of them being superior 
in fabric and design to those from the city sites.' In other words, 
there is evidence of a loss of skill in the easterly diffusion. 

The date of the later sites at Mohenjo-Daro and Harap^ 
may perhaps be indicated by the similarity pointed out by 
Dr. E, Mackay, formerly Director of the Oxford Amencan 
Expedition at Kish, between a seal found m the debris ^ 

temple of Hammurabi’s time, and those of the Indian at,es. The 
Report further states that Mohenjo-Daro must have been aban¬ 
doned about 3000 B.C., after an occupation of many centuries 
{Report. 1924-5)* jg, 
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The finds at Harappa are of like Lmponance. They include 
earthen jugs with cart'ed handles representing heads of crocodiles. 
The painted potter}^ resembles that found at Kish in Sumer. 
Terra-cotta cones were offered in the temples^ The dead were 
cremated aa at Mohenjo-Daro. The body was burned on a pyre^ 
then w^hat remained of the bones was placed in an earthen vessel 
or in a brick structure resembling a modem samadhi^ Sometimes 
the ashes were placed in a large pot placed mouth downwards in 
the ground* Some stone pestles and mortars were found with the 
dead in one case, a practice recalling that of Mesopotamian sites. 

Turkestan 

Another settlement of painted pottery makers has been 
excavated at Anau (Fig. 6i, T) m Turkestan near Askabad on 
the railway to Merv. The lowest level revealed the existence of 
a people growing wheat and barlej% probably by irrigation, who 
made rectangular houses of ^un-dricd bricks, made flint imple¬ 
ments by me-ans of pressure-flaking, but not, so far as is known, 
polished stone implements* Stone mace-heads; spindle whorls, 
witn<!ssing to spinning and weaving; copper and lead; mealing 
Stones and turquoise beads were all found at this site* Slightly 
higher up in the same mound the people were using lapis laauli 
for their beada, and were making small pottorj' figurines of women 
and cows* Copper was used for chisels and kciives among other 
things. 

The culture of the people of Susa, Sumer, Nal, Mohenjo-Daro, 
Harappa, Anau, and China, in the days when painted pottery w^as 
made, is so aimibr as to leave no reasonable room for doubt that 
it all belongs to the same civilisation. There is an unmistakable 
difference between it and, the civilization of the builders of 
megallthio monuments in Western Europe at a somewhat later 
time. In the one case we have the use of brick and painted pottery; 
in the other Ave have monuments of large stones and no painted 
pottery. Lapis lazuli wa$ used by the one and not by the other. 
There are similarities: arrowheads made by means of pressure^ 
flaking, polished stone implements, spindle-Avhorls, and other 
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thiTLgs which suggest that there is some underlying unity con¬ 
necting the two civilizations. But the contrast is marked enough 
to enable them to be dLstinguished with ease. It is^ indeed^ almost 
possible to write down wbat is likely to be found in the future in 
any settlement in which the archaic pointed pottery occurs. We 
should expect to find the people practising pressure-flaking, 
making polished stone implements^ using sun-dried bricks and 
copper chisels I and w^earing beads of turquoise, camelianp and 
lapis lazuli. Some of these may be absent^ but enough %vill be 
found to reveal the fundamental similarity with typical stations. 

This civilization suddenly appears as a whole in each place, 
obviously having come from somewhere else. No traces have as 
yet been found of its origin in Asia. Most writers are emphatic 
in their refusal to admit that the origin of this civilization should 
be sought in Egjpt. It is at this point that the element of confusion 
creeps into the argument* In regard to the Astatic discoveries the 
agreement is fairly general; but when contparison is made with 
Egypt, objections are immediately raised. No doubt is expressed 
by some authorities as to the similarity between the cukurc^ of 
Prcdynasiic Egjpt and of early Susa and Sumer+ For instance^ 
M, Edmond Pettier, the distinguished authority in Ceramics at 
the Louvre in Paris^ writing in the year 191^, said: ^Examining 
Egyptian monuments of prehistoric times and those of the earlier 
dynasties, every one will be impressed by their numerous points 
of resemblance to the objects found in the earlier Elamite deposits. 
In Egypt the forms, subjects. and the details in technique remind 
one of the antiquities of Susa.^ dc Morgan himself was so 
impressed with the similarities between the civilizations of early 
Susa and Predynastic Egypt that he tvroie a long article in 
FAnthropoIogie^chiming an Asiatic origin for Egj'ptian civilizaiion. 
He goes through the catalogue of similarities: arrowheads; polished 
stone implements; pressure-flaking; mace-heads; writing; pottery, 
painted and incised; stone vases; animal vases and figures; feminine 
figurines; art motifs; inlay; metal mirrors; spinning and weaving; 
vase supports; cylinder seals; architecture and copper chiseb to 
emphasize the essential similarities between the cultures of early 
Elam and Prcdynasiic Egjpt. That the early civilization of Elam 
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should agree practicaUy point by point with the Predyuastic 
culture of Egypt is strong evidence for some connexion between 
the tw'o. This connexion was emphasised by the writer in 1922, 
as well as m The Ancient Egyptmns (1911). In 1923 Dr, PerQ' 
added further corroboratiori in h\$ Gr<mih 0/ Ci^ilissaiion 
(chapter iU;). 

M de Morgan has shown that the pottery is funerary in both 
cases p just as Professor Andersson demonstrated its association 
with buriaJs in China. It is, therefore, the product of very' excep¬ 
tional circumstances, which are so complex and distmctive that 
they can hardly be imagined to have been repeated independently* 
Moreover, both M- de Morgan and M. Pottier have emphasized 
the similarities in the designs on the two series of potteries, as is 
evident from the following quotations. Speaking of the painted 
pottery M. de Morgan says: ^This pottery in Egypt is probably 
contemporaneous with that found by us in the lowennost Susfan 
deposits, and presents such analogies with the ktteir as naturally 
to suggest a comparison between the two arts. Taking into account 
the differences that exist betw^^n Egypt and Susiana, we see in 
the two countries the wheel used with the same perfection; the 
technique b identical/ . . . Tt is in the ornamentation that the 
most curious analogies are revealed, for in Egypt we find repro¬ 
duced a large number of the ornamental motives w hich are painted 
on fragments of Susian vases** He refers especially to the repre¬ 
sentations of birds on the two series of pots. ^Such analogies 
cannot be due to chance, but 1 shall not report here the reasons 
that support the view^ for a Mesopotamian origin of the earliest 
civilizations in the Nile valley*' 

His colleague, M. Edmond Pottier, goes into even more minute 
detail to emphasize the amazing likeness of the pottery and its 
painted ornamentation in Egypt and Elam He goes on to say that, 
without atternpting to minimize the importance of the resem¬ 
blances, there are profound differences in technique. The 
commonest form of the Egyptian goblet differs notably from the 
Susian. 

‘The Egj'ptian does not approach the ftneness of the Elamite 
pottery* The method of painting is quite different; white on red 
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or reddish on a clear ground. The Egyptian never knew the solid 
lustrous black, comparable to that of the Greeks, which is one 
of the beautiful discoveries of the ceramic ware of Elam,’ 

In his latest book {The Most Ancient East, igaS), Professor 
Gordon Childe has agreed that there is a connexion benveen 
early Susa and Predynastic Egypt. He says: ‘An approximate 
synchronism between the Second Predynastic culture and the 
First Prediluvian (i.e. the earliest settlement of Susa) is indeed 
quite likely. And some relation bctvreen the two is quite beyond 
dispute; common to both are the pear-shaped mace, spouted jugs, 
needles, flat celts of copper, dark-on-light ceramic decoration, 
as well as the use of obsidian and Upls, But one of these elements, 
for instance the spouted jugs, and of course the obsidian and 
tapis, look like foreign intruders in Egypt, whereas they are at 
home in the domain of the Asiatic Prcdiluvian culture whose 
frontiers had extended at least into Syria. Accordingly a better 
case could be made out for treating Susa as the parent of the 
Egiquian Second Culture than for the contrary relationship 
postulated by Perry; the only objects at Susa for which an 
Egyptian inspiration might possibly be claimed arc the paste 
beaiL, and they differ materially from any Predynastje Egj'ptian 
specimens known to me. In other respects Susa seems to be 
ahead of Egypt.’ 

To argue that the paste is different, that the pigments are 
different, and that other technical procedures differ in the two 
cases, is beside the point: such differences are inevitable when an 
art or craft is transferred to another home. But this form of 
argument cannot be given the weight claimed for it. The painted 
pottery of Susa, it must be remembered, is an integral part of a 
civilization which show's so many points of similarity to certain 
phases of the Predynastic period of Egypt tliat no reasonable 
doubt can be entertained of their relationship. It is not justifiable 
to isolate the painted pottery' from both cultures, and to argue 
from it alone. The w'hole culture of one place must be compared 
with that of the other. The central fact is that both peoples had 
painted pottery for funerary purposes, and incised ivare for every¬ 
day use. 
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The Predynastic Period of Egypt is divided into three 
distinct phases — Early> Middle, and Late, To these have recently 
been added the so-called Badarian civilization, which has been 
claimed to precede the Early Predynastic Period. But whether 
this new phase be accepted or not does not affect the matter. 
As Professor Childe admits, the comparison is between Susa 
and the Middle Predynastic Period of Egypt. They have in 
common painted pottery, incised pottery, lapis lazuli beads, 
copper chisels, polished stone implements, stone vases, vases of 
animal and bird form, slate palettes, flexed burials. 

This culture came ready-made to Susa from somewhere else. 
It must have been evolved somewhere. Although it is true that 
advances take place rapidly, yet there must be some sort of 
development. In EgJ'pt the Middle Predynastic culture was not 
due to an alien influence: Professor George A. Reisner has shown 
conclusively that it was in unbroken continuity with the Early 
Predynastic culture, and was developed from the latter in Egypt 
without foreign interference of any sort. In the earlier period 
copper was used, but the broad chisel had not yet been invented. 
Copper was first used in Egypt exclusively for ornaments, beads, 
foil, and needles. Only at the end of the Early Period were thin 
graving chisels made, while it was not until die beginning of the 
Middle Predynastic Period that broad chisels were made, ^ the 
Early Period vases were made of aragonite and calcite, and in the 
Middle Predynastic Period a start was made with the use of harder 
rocks such as basalt, syenite, dioritc, and granite. These vases 
had tubular handles,and from them were developed animal-shaped 
vases of hard stone, which are also distinctive of this phase, ITtc 
people of the Early Period were already using lapis lazuli. They 
were making slate palettes in various animal shapes. That is to 
say, certain elements of the culture which has been claimed as 
Susian already existed in the Early Predynastic Period in Egypt, 
before the Egyptians had arrived at the general stage of develop¬ 
ment of culture such as was foimd in the earliest level at Susa. 
Thus Predynastic Egypt displays the process of evolution of some 
of the cultxirai elements which make their appearance in Susa 
suddenly and ready made. For instance, the use of copper is found 
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ia Egypt in a stage of development definitely earlier than that 

found in Susa or anywhere else in Asia, , „ - . 

The Middle Predynastic Period differs from the Early Penod 
in the addition of certain elements such as painted pottery. 
But it retains several elements of the Early Period, and thus ca^ 
not be ascribed to a new beginning. The most that can l» claimed 
by those who refuse to give the Eg>'ptians sole credit for the 
new development is that a new influence came in from elsewhere, 
and added its contribution to the culture the EgjTtians were 
already enjoying. But whence came this influence? The only place, 
so far as we know at present, with a culture as old as the Egyptian 
Middle Predynastic, is Susa. Suppose, merely for the ake of 
argument, we were to admit that Susa conferred upon the Middle 
Predynastic culture in Egypt its characteristic features, we should 
then have to discover how the people of Susa got their culture. 
It is to be noted that the latter presents certain features char¬ 
acteristic of the Early Predynastic Period of Egypt-for eat^ple, 
the use of lapis lazuli, calcile, sbte palettes, incised ware. Where 
did it acquire these things? It certainly did not give them to 
Eg>'pt, for they were present in Egypt already. The culture of 
Susa begins with the arts and crafts in a stage at which they had 
not arrived in Egypt until the end of the Early Predynastic 
Period, 'rherefore it is certain that the early Elanutes got their 
original cultural capital from a source exactly similar to that of 
Egypt in the Middle Predynastic Period. They had acquired a 
culture which included elements that were characteristic of a 
summing-up of the development in Egypt up to that tim^. 

Theories must be founded on facts, not on possibilities. 
Here we have a civilization - Susa-suddenly appearing m a 
form similar to that of another place - Egypt, which has a long 
history of development leading up to that phase. The civilization 
which suddenly appears in Elam is composed of two sets of 
elements: those characteristic of a still earlier stage of develop¬ 
ment In Egypt, and those that appear later in Egypt. If it be held 
that Susa influenced Egypt, then the question is. how did it 
manage to acquire certain elements that were already in Egy pt, 
if the two countries had previously been without contact? Those 
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who admit the similarity as evidence of genetic relationship are 
therefore caught in the toils of their own logic. They cannot 
adopt the favourite ruse of twenty years ago, and dodge the diffi¬ 
culty by pretending that the culture of Susa might perhaps have 
been elaborated in Central Asia or some other remote spot, for 
they have emphasiised the connexion with Egypt. We have too 
much exact information any longer to entertain such fantasies. 
But if we were to agree to discuss such unlikely possibilities we 
should have to admit that the hypothetical civilization influenced 
Egj'pt also. Thus we should be in a worse position than before, 
lost in a maze of uselfss speculation. The evidence, however, 
cannot be brushed aside merely to permit such daydreams as 
we have been discussing. Elam acquired the use of steatite, 
calcite, aragonite, copper, and other things from a place with a 
culture similar to that of Early Predynastic Egypt, and that place 
cannot be found anywhere but in Egypt. To postulate some 
unhnown centre, say, in Southern Arabia, is beside the point. 
What we have to do is to explain the known facts as best we may. 
The explanation which is staring us in the face, if only we keep our 
eyes open to see it, is that the earliest civilization of Egjpt is the 
most primitive so far discovered, In the coui^ of time it developed 
into that of the Middle Predynastic Period, This culture suddenly 
appeared in Elam at Susa, where it took root and developed in a 
way distinctive of its new borne. From there its influence spread 
over a wide area, and finally reached such distant regions as 
Honan in China (see Fig, 6l). 

This question has been discussed at length, to expose the 
hollowness of the pretensions of those who persist in denying 
the pioneer efforts of the Egyptians. But, as we have seen in 
previous chapters, the real reasons for recognizing this fact are, 
first, the greater antiquity of the known culture of Egypt j secondly, 
the circumstances under which agriculture was invented are 
peculiar to Egypt; thirdly, it is utterly inconceivable that irrigation 
could have been devised originally under the conditions that are 
natural in Elam and Sumer; fourthly, whereas the Egyptians are 
known to have had the means of getting to Sumer by sea and 
land, neither the Elamites nor the Sumerians had such means. 
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The prehistoric civilization of Sumer was characterized by 
the use of painted pottery, resembling the later styles of Susa. 
'ITiis civilization was followed by the historic Early Sumerian 
civilization, which appeared in such centres as Hridu, Fkish, Ur, 
and elsewhere. The excavations made at Ur on behalf of the 
British Museum and the University of Pennsylvania, and at Kish 
by the Field Museum of Chicago and Oxford University, have 
revealed much of this early civilization, and many unexpected 
treasures, ft is widely asserted that these discoveries establish 
the priority of Sumerian civilization over that of Egypt. It is said 
that Sumerian civilization was flourishing at the time of the First 
Dynasty in Egypt, and that Egy pt owed its dynastic civilization 
to influences coming from Sumer. Thus, in a recent number of 
Antiquity (March 1928) Dr. H. R. Hall, of the British Museum, 
claims that *Ur, with its superior ceramic and metallurgical 
technique, seems to show us a culture more highly developed 
than that of the First E^ptian Dynasty, though closely analogous 
to it.' * If this impression is justiited fay the facts, its development 
must go back further than that of the contemporary Egyptian 
culture, and it must be the older of the two. 'So far as the fects 
go . . . we seem to be confronted by the new Babylonian dis¬ 
coveries tvith the conclusion that of the two the Sumerian was 
slightly the older culture, and that Egypt borrowed from it not 
only the clement which we have just noted, but, after the time of 
the First Dynasty, the knowledge of the potter’s wheel and the 
socketing of weapons, which she adopted for the spear, but not 
for the axe.’ But it is not enough to claim that Sumer ‘must go 
back further,’ when we have the most positive evidence that it 
did not do so. 

It IS asserted with confidence that Sumer was superior in 
culture to Egypt at that time. The chief reason given for tliM 
assertion is the claim for artistic superiority and the presence, in 
Sumer, of the socketed axe, a type of implement that was un¬ 
known to the Egyptians of the period. But if a people, by special 
attention to one or two elements of a borrowed culture, cany 
them to a higher pitch of efficiency, that does not disprove the 
fact that the art was borrowed. .\t the moment this sentence is 
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being written, the news comes of the exploit of an aeroplane far 
surpassing anything previously achieved. Neither the makers of 
this machine nor the pilot belong to the nation which invented 
the aeroplane. Y'et this fact does not affect the fact that the art 
was borrow^ed. 

Moreover^ Egyptian civilization involved something more 
than painted pottery and a particular type of axe! The statements 
of Mr. Woolley and Dr, Hall convey the impn^ion that there was 
nothing in Egypt until the hj^pothctical coming of the Sumerian 
f influence. The Predynastic civilization is ignored. But it carniot 
be ignored* In his volume on the cemetery of Naga-ed-Der, 
Professor George A. Reisncr in 190S demonstrated quite oon- 
clusivcly that there was an unbroken continuitj^ from the earliest 
Predynastic to the Dynastic civilization in Egypt, Many distinc¬ 
tive elements of the Dynastic culture were invented in the Pre¬ 
dynastic Period. Moreover, the most that the Sumerians can be 
credited with are the cylinder seal* pear-shaped mace-heads^ 
recessed brick w^alls^ perhaps wheeled vehicles, and one or two 
other things, a frail foundation on which to build so far-reaching 
a theory I 

It has already been made clear that the issue of priority lies 
between Susa and Predynastic Egj^pt. Egypt has the definite claim 
^ to priority, in the possession of its unique Early Predynastic 
i culture. The early civilization of Ekm, at Su^^ is admitted on all 
sides to precede that of Sumer, which makes it unnecessary to 
enter upon this discussion once more. But it can be shown that 
much of the culture of Sumer wa$ enjoyed by the Early Pre¬ 
dynastic Egyptians, and by the Middle Predynastic Egyptians, 
and that the only possible place of oiigin of the culture of the 
early Sumerians was Egypt. The evidence recently brought to 
light by Mr, Woolley enables us to establish the relative chrono¬ 
logy of Sumer and Egypt more precisely. 

It h cornmonly asserted that the historic civilization of Sumer 
influenced that of Egypt at the beginning of the Dynastic Period. 
But considerations of chronology show that this is impossible. 
An examination of the burial practices revealed in the early 
cemetery of Ur has thrown a clear light upon this issue. The 
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earliest burials found by \Voolley reveal a variety of practiee^. 
The inhumed body may be wrapped in a mat; placed in an oval 
clay cxiflin; or in a rectangular wooden coffin. The most elaborate 
graves have corbelled and arched roofs of stone. These burial 
practices make their appearance suddenly in Sumer, Neither in 
Elant nor in Sumer is there any trace of the development of this 
complicated series of burial practices. The fact that so many 
forms of disposal of the dead were practised suggests a fairly 
complicated history behind the culture of the early people of Ur, 
If, therefore, the development of this series can be demonstrated 
in any other country, it should liave a good claim to be the pioneer 
of the culture revealed at Ur. In a recent article in Afuit (1929), 
Dr. W. J, Perry has shown that the complete history of these 
series of burial practices is revealed in Egypt, and that they were 
all in use towards the end of the Second Egj'ptian Dynasty, 
during the reigns of Perabsen and KhasekhemuL. We have already 
seen that the Predynastic Eg)’ptians wrapped their dead in skins 
or mats to protect them from the soil, and that this practice led 
ultimately to the making of coffins of various kinds. The poorer 
people continued to wrap their dead in mats during the time of the 
Old Kingdom, until long after the time of the Second Dynasty. 
The graves were often lined with wood in the later phases of the 
Predynastic Period. After some time a portable wooden box was 
made - the first coffin. This was certainly made in the beginning 
for the rich. The poor people imitated the wooden coffins in 
clay or pottery. They made these clay or pottery coffins rect¬ 
angular at first, and only at the end of the Second Dynasty, or 
the beginning of the Third, did they make them elliptical. This 
is a much more easily made shape for a pottery vessel. It is 
important to note that the clay coffins in the cemetery at Ur were, 
to the surprise of Mr, Wfoollcy, those of poor people, while the 
wooden coffins, as in Eg)‘pt, were those of the rich. The wooden 
coffins of both placed likewise resembled each other in having 
recessed panels. Thus by the beginning of the First Dynasty the 
burial practices had developed to attain a stage similar to those of 
Ur, But the stone construction and vaulting had not yet made their 
appearance. This W'as not invented until later. During the First 
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Egyptian Dynasty a beginning was made of the use of stone for 
the construction of tombs, A notable instance is the granite floor 
of one of the chambers of the tomb of King Den. But the first 
large stone construction in Egj pt was in the tomb of Khase- 
kltemui of the Second Dynasty, who had a chamber made of 
worked limestone. During the latter part of this dynasty cor¬ 
belled vaults are made in the tombs of nobles. Professor Reisner 
states that the first corbelled vault made in Egypt was in the tomb 
of either Perabsen or of Khasekhemui of the Second Dynasty > 
Therefore the grouping found at Ur in the earliest cemetery was 
achieved in Egy'pt by the summation of inventions made during 
the period ranging from the Late Predynastic to the end of the 
Second Dynasty. 

Hence we can confidently claim that the early civilization of 
Sumer was approximately of the same age as the later part of the 
Second Dynasty in Egypt (ciVcu 3000 

Civilization was an Egyptian invention. Elam and Sumer were 
the sites of Egyptian colonies, who introduced the leaven of 
culture there. But it was not the whole civilization. Only a part 
of the culture really took root, and many of the most distinctive 
elements were conspicuously absent. 
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CHAPTER XII 


THE EARLY CIVILIZATION OF 
CRETE 

In *883 Dr. MikhhoRer publishiMj a vtry suggestive essay 
on some strange objects picked up by Cretan shepherds, and he 
called attention to the possibilities of Crete as a promising held 
for archsological research. In :886, Dr. Halbherr, in co-operation 
with Dr. Hazzidakis, began the work of excavation, and was 
rewarded by the discovery of double-axes, figurines, and other 
interesting objects. Yet, even with these encouraging results, 
wc had to wait for another eight years until Sir Arthur Evans 
began to reveal the richness of the harvest of important historical 
evidence that was awaiting a systematic exploration. 

Some years before the awakening of interest in Crete, Dr. 
Schliemann (in 1876 and 1S77) had made the revolutionary 
discovery of a series of remains on the site of Troy and at 
Mycense, Tiryns, and elsewhere on the Greek mainland, repre¬ 
senting a phase of culture several centuries older than the classical 
civilization of Greece. The wealth displayed in these discoveries 
lent peculiar appropriateness to Homer's reference to 'Mycense, 
rich in gold.’ Hence this pre-Homeric phase was distinguished as 
the Mycensean civilization. But the new discoveries in Crete 
nearly tw'enty years later revealed the still earlier Minoan civiliza¬ 
tion as the chief source of the Mycensan inspiration. 

In considering the origin of the Minoan civilization, it U a 
matter of fundamental importance not to forget that Crete U an 
island, which can be reached only after a considerable Journey by 
sea. Hence neither people nor culture could reach this sea-girt 
island until the invention of some sort of sea-going ship and the 
cultivation of sufficient confidence in some ancient mariner’s 
seamanship to induce the immigrants to undertake the hazardous 
I adventure. The absence of any palaeolithic reitiains in Crete 
I confirms the view that men did not reach the island until the 
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beginning of maritime adventuring. The only people who arc 
known to have been shipbuilders and seamen early enough" to 
have colonized Crete and to have given it its cultural capital were 
the Ancient Egyptians, probably no earlier than about 3500 B.c. 
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These facts must be kept in mind during the subsequent 
discussion. 

The persistent Greek tradition that assigned to Crete a pre¬ 
eminent place in the early history of the Mediterranean received 
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THE EARLY CIVILIZATION OF CRETE 

starting corrobomtlon in the years from 1894 onwards, when 
Sir Arthur Evans and his fellow-archEcologists laid bare the 
evidence of the brilliant civiMzation that flourished in the island 
during the third arid second millennia B.c. The legends of the sea- 
potver of Minos were thus show^n to have a definite hiatorical 
foundation. Hence Sir jVrthur Evans used the term Minoan to 
define the wonderful phase of culture revealed by lua 
excavations. 

The Minoan culture reached its zenith some fifteen centuries 
before our era, and was independent only in the sense that it 
early developed an individuality of its own which sharply dis- 

I tingubhed it from other ancient civilizations. It was mi in¬ 
dependent p hoivever, in the sense that k grew from nothing* un¬ 
touched by influence from without. It is indeed certain that all 
the elements of civilization were introduced into Crete from else- 
w^here, more particularly from Egypt. There were also influences 
from Asia Minor and Mesopotamia which must be taken into 

( account. Not a single invention of any importance can be certainly 
attributed to the Cretans^ but they neverthele$s excelled the 
Egj'ptians and Babylonians in certain of their achievements in 
artp in domestic architecture, and in sanitation. 

Sir Arthur Evans has divided the whole era of Minoan civiliza¬ 
tion (roughly 2000 years) into three periods - Early* Middle, and 
Late, There is no trace of any palieolithic phase of culture in the 
island, lire first inhabitants were the men who introduced agri¬ 
culture* and of course came in sea-going ships to colonist Crete. 
They brought with them a culture that was already well developed. 
They were members of the Mediterranean Race, 

The primitive houses built by the first colonists were made 
of mud and wattle* or tmbaked bricks^ and lasted but a short 
time. When they fell down the ruins were built on again; the 
rubbish was never cleared from the paths between the huts. 
Hence quite a considerable mound w'ould rise on the site of a 
village in a comparatively short time and give archa!ologists the 
idea of long periods of time, for which there is no justification. 
On the other hand, civilized people such as the Minoans^ building 
more substantial houses. often pacing their floors, roads ^ and 
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courts, atid probably beeping them clean whether paved or not, 
might live on a spot for centuries without adding much to the 
level of the ground. 

The actual remains of Pre-Minoan culture give little clue as 
to their origin. They bear a general resemblance to the earliest 
food-producing cultures elsewhere, with pottery, stone maces, 
and rude female figurines. We cannot say whether it was derived 
directly from Egypt-the ultimate source of all food-producing 
cultures - or not. The pottery certainly is not like that of Pre- 
dynastic Upper Egypt; we know little about the pottery of Lower 
Eg>'pt in early times. Possibly early colonists came both from 
Asia Minor via Rhodes (the shortest sea-passage to Crete), and 
from Egypt or the coast of Libya. 

Little progress can be detected in Crete in Pre-Minoan times. 
Towards the cud of the period the influence of the Predynastic 
culture of Egypt becomes evident in the types of pot and stone 
vessels. A single copper axe was found at Cnossus, well down in 
the earliest stratum; it was probably introduced from Egypt. 
With the introduction of copper into common use, the Early 
Minoan Period began, and rapid progress m civilization took 
place. Tliough it is dear from the ceramic evidence, and from 
the types of houses, that the transition from the Pre-Minoan to 
the Minoan culture was gradual, and that the new culture was 
developed in large measure from the old, and not suddenly 
substituted for it, it is highly probable that there was at this rime 
a fresh inunigration from the Egyptian Delta, and that the inter¬ 
course continued. 

'fhere is a great mass of evidence, of which only the barest 
summary can be given here, indicating the derivation of much of 
Minoan civilization from Egypt. Some of this evidence indicates 
influences from Dynastic Egypt; others indicate Predynastic 
Egypt; atiti so™ particular Predynastic culture of the Delta. 
The people of the Delu appear to have been the founders of 
Minoan civilization. They were conquered and subjugated by the 
founders of the First D^asty. The remains left by the earliest 
Minoan Period are comparatively scanty; later periods, which 
have left more plentiful records of the appearance, clothes, and 
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religion of the Minoans, have added to the evidence for this 
colonization of Crete by the Libyans of the Delta. 

The copper weapons of Early Minoan times were similar to 
those of EgJ'pt. Egyptian stone vases were imported into Crete 
and were there copied. It is tmlikely that the Cretans could learn 
how to cut and polish vases of hard stone from examining imported 
Egyptian specimens j they most have learnt the technique from 
Egyptian craftsmen. The vases imported and copied were of both 
Predynastic and Early Dynastic types. In the Plain of Mesar^, in 
Southern Crete, have been found bee-hive tombs (Tholoi) similar 
to those made by Libyans. These were derived ultimately from 
the Egyptian mastaba tombs of the early dynasties; if they w'cre 
built, as is probable, by immigrants from Libya, they must 
represent a diffusion of culture later than the First Dynasty. In 
these tombs were found figurines closely similar to Predynastic 
specimens from HieraconpoHs and Nagada in Upper Egypt; 
rectangular stone palettes, exactly similar to those used in late 
Predynastic times in Egypt, for grinding malachite and antimony 
for cosmetics. Numbers of vases consisting of rectangular blocks 
of stone with cups hollowed out in them, and diagonal perfora¬ 
tions on the upper edge, as if for suspension or the attachment of 
a lid, were dearly derived from less decorated specimens found 
at Hieraconpolis, and belonging to Predynastic times. A 
figurine similar to those mentioned has also been found at 
Cnossus. 

The clothes of the Minoana, as we know them in later times, 
present striking similarities to those of the Predynastic Egyptians. 
The peculiar Minoan loin-cloth with cod-piecc is similar to the 
Egyptian loin-cloth and phallic sheath. The Later Minoan ^t 
suggests the kilts of the Dynastic Egy ptians; the fact that girls 
taking part tn the sports of the bull-ring at Cnossus wore the 
male loin-cloth has been compared by Sir Arthur Evans with the 
Libyan custom of women of high rank wearing male clothing. 
The doaks of Minoan women seem to be derived from the Pre¬ 
dynastic cloak, as seen on ivories from Hieraconpolis. The arrange¬ 
ment of the Minoan man’s hair (which persisted into Late 
Minoan times), nilh long locks falling below the shoulders both 
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behind and at the side in front of die arms, is similar to that repre¬ 
sented in Nubia from Predynastic times onwards. 

The double-axe p one of the most common religious emblems 
in Minoan Crete, was used as an amulet in Predynastic Egypt ^ 
and was draw n on Predynastic and First Dynastic vases; and there 
was an official c^led the ^Khet-prieat of the Double-axes* under 
the Fifth Dynasty. The double-axe was a coitimon emblem in 
the cults of Anatolia, and it is generally supposed that it reached 
Crete from that side; but its use in Egypt b probably older than 
its use elsewhere, and it may have reached Anatolia from Crete. 
The sanctity of the bull, and of the bucrauium^ or bidPs skull, 
w’as common to Crete and Egypt, Neith^ Goddess of Sais in the 
Delta, and national goddess of the Libyans^ has many features in 
common with the Minoan huntress-goddess* Her symbols were 
bows, arrows, and a shield of pectilkr shape with incurving sides. 
These were the special w^eapons of the Libyans, and correspond 
w'ith weapons used by the Mtnoans. The similarity of the bow, 
which was of simple shape^ is unimportant, hut it is w^orthy of 
note that two Middle ^Iinoan seals show arrows with a chisel 
head instead of a point* Nelth's arrows tvere altvays of this type, 
as were the arrows u$ed by the Libyans. The shield of Nelth 
seems to be related to the typical Minoan otght-shaped shield, 
which also had sacred associations* lit other respects also Minoan 
religious ideas were affected by Egyptian influence- 
^ The evidence is cumulative. It shows beyond doubt that 
I source of Early Minoan civiliisation. People from 

Egypt actually settled in Crete. Hence, when the Egyptians 
painted Cretans (Men of Keftiu) on the walls of XVIllth 
Dynasty tombs, though they carefully showed, and even cari¬ 
catured, the peculiar facial features of Negroes, Syrians, and 
Hittites, they portrayed the Keftians, apart from clothes and hair, 
almost exactly like Egyptians^ though of a slightly lighter colour. 

The Early Minoan Period shows not only Predynastic Egj'ptbn 
influence, but the importation of vases made under the first three 
or four dynasties* The Predynastic types found in this period. 
Early Minoan times, and later, must be due to their survival in 
Crete or in the Delta, after the opening of the Dynastic Period, 
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There is therefare no reason to put the beginning of the Minoan 
civilization any further back than the Second Dynasty of Egypt, 
probably not earlier than 3000 b*c. The second phase of the 
Early Minoan Period was roughiy contemporary with the 
EgTr'ptian Dynasties IV, to VI, ^800-2400 b.c*)^ Stone bowls 
and vases of new types were introduced from Egj^pt, and imitated 
in both stone and pottery, but Predynastic types were still made. 
Under Egy^ptian influence the Cretans reached the height of their 
stone vase technique. Their pottery became highly artistic; they 
learnt the art of making and moulding faience from Egypt, ^d 
also of cutting seals* The plans of their houss become much more 
complicated. The tomb superstructures, commonly knowm in the 
pedantic jargon of the archeologist as ‘Tholoi of the Mesara/' 
which w^e have seen, were probably of Egj'ptian origin, and to 
a greater extent the tombs on the little island of Mochlos, with 
their w'ealth of gold ornaments, suggest a time of prosperity and 
progress. In this period, too, a system of hieroglyphs came into 
use, and were engraved on seals. The Minoan signary was quite 
distinct from that of Egypt, but the Cretans probably owed the 
development of a hieroglyphic system to the Egj^ptian example. 
Some half-dozen of the signs seem to be derived from Egj^pt. 
The men of this age, if inferior in culture to the Egyptians or 
Sumerians, were yet immensely in advance of the peoples of 
Europe* 

In the next period (contemporary with Dynasties VI. to 
XL, area 3400-2100 b.c,) the central government in Egypt failed, 
and Libyans once more invaded the Delta. The troubled times 
in Egypt w^ere reflected in Crete, ITie Importaiion of true Egyptian 
objects ceased; what influence there w^as from that side w^a^ from 
the half-bar baric Libyans in the Della or elsewhere* ITie AUnoans 
were much less prosperous, and progress slowed down, though 
the development in art continued. It was perhaps symptomatic 
of the decline of Minoan civilization that a strong cultural 
influence from the comparatively barbaric Cyclades appears at 
this time, bringing with it the spiral system of decoration. 

The Cycladic Archipelago, the group of small islands in the 
south of the iEgean, tvere never inhabited before copper-using 
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times. They were first settled in Early Minoan times, and their 
culture appears to have been an offshoot of Cretan, though more 
subject to Anatolian influence. But the islands must have been 
visited in earlier times; for from Melos was obtained obsidian 
for high-grade knives, and from Naxos (Fig, 63, N) emery for 
polishing stone vases« Botli subatsnees were used in Predynastic 
Eg}'pt and in Crete, while obsidian was used in Pre-IMinoan 
Crete. Both Cretans and Egjptbns must have obtained these 
materiab from abroad, and it is probable that Naxos and Melos 
w^ere their principal sources. At Cnossus a large number of 
cores^ as well as flakes, of obsidian were founds showing that the 
Pre-Minoan people imported it in the rough state and worked it 
at home. Thb is exactly what we should expect if Melos was as 
yet uninhabited. It was doubtless the people who visited the 
islands for these valuable substances who eventually settled there. 

In the bland of Siphnos were found pots with representations 
of shipa upon them. The characterbtic of these ships is a high 
prow, surmounted by a fish emblem or ensign on a pole- Below 
the fish there hangs from the pole some streamers. Exactly the 
same arrangement is found in a Predynastic representation of a 
ship from Naqada in Upper Egypt. This proves either that 
Egyptians visited the Cyclades (which b a prim extremely prob¬ 
able) or that the Cycladic people received this emblem from the 
Minoans, who in turn had received it from Egypt. We have no 
evidence of its existence in Crete, but as we have little information 
until much later times as to the form of Minoan ships, the lack of 
evidence is not significantp However the fish-standard got to 
Siphnos, it is clear that it and the art of seafaring came to the 
JEgean from Egypt. 

The slight retrogression in some respects which b noticeable 
in Minoan culture in this period seems to be connected with the 
more serious breakdown in Egj^pt. This points to the great im¬ 
portance to Crete of trade and intercourse with Egypt, of which 
we have had so much other evidence- By the island of Pharos at 
Alexandria, where in later days stood the famous lighthouse, 
there has been found a large harbour with great breakwaters of 
massive stonework^ now^ sunk beneath the sea. Its date b uncer- 
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tain, but it k older than Greek and was unknown, or 

unused, in the days of Naucmtls and Alexandria. It is hard to 
resist the conclusion that it was used for trade with the /Egean or 


the West. 

In Crete itself Sir Arthur Evans dbeovered a paved road, 
w'hich led from Cnosstia on the north coast to some port or ports 
near KomA on the south coast. Along it must have passed the 
traffic to and from Egypt. It is a curious fact, which is more in¬ 
telligible in relation to this road, that almost all the actual Egyptian 
objects (not local copies) found in Crete have come from Cnossus. 
From ^rly Minoan times onwards Cnossus was evidently the 
political and commercial capital of the island, and tvas in closer 
connexion with Egypt than the other towns. 

^fhe Minoaiis probably exported olive oil in Egypt: the rows 
of huge earthenware jars, some of them live feet high, w'hich stood 
in the store-rooms at Cnossus, and are known to have contained 


oil, suggest that the olive was the main source of the wealth of the 
Lords of Cnossus, 

As the anarchy in Egypt which divided the Old from the 
Middle Kingdom was reffected in Crete, so was the unifkation 
and prosperity of the country under the Xlth and Xllth Dynasties. 
The first Middle Minoan Period, contemporary' with the latter 
part of the Xlth and the early part of the XII tit Dynasties (about 
2100 to shortly before 1900 H.c,) was one of rapid progress and 
increasing wealth. Relations with Egypt were renewed on a 
greater scalej the road across the island was paved, probably for 
the first time; Egj-ptian objects and Egyptian influence appear 
at Cnossus; and at the beginning of the Xllth Dynasty the 
effect of Minoan art appeals in Igyp*- Palaces on the grand 
scale arose at Cnossus, Phaistus, and Mallia. The Cretan 
palaces, even of this early period, though they did not equal in 
grandeur the pyramids and temples of other nations, yet with 
their hundreds of rooms, their many staircases, and their ela¬ 
borate drainage system and scientifically designed earthen¬ 
ware drain-pipes, surpassed any other examplnss of domestic 
architecture which tltc ancient world could show. The Romans 
alone rivalled them, until in the nineteenth century architects and 
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sanitary engineers in Europe began to devote attention to the 
building of healthy houses^ 

The great palace of Cno^iis partially destroyed, altered, 
and restored several times. Its destruction in one case certainly, 
and probably in other caseSi was due to earthquakes - to which 
C^dia IS to-day still subject; but in various forms it lasted as 
seat of the rulers of Crete until about 1400 when it was for 
the last time overthrown, this time probably by foreign arrns. 

Eastern influence at the same time became impoitant. Baby¬ 
lonian cylinder-seab {of date about 2000 a.c,) have been found at 
Plata nos and near Candia in Middle Minoan sites; the Minoans 
began to write a linearized version of their hieroglyphs on clay- 
tablets -an idea derived ultimately from Sumer; an axe found in 
the palace at Mallia, with its butt carv'ed to represent the fore-part 
of a leopard (?) suggests oriental work; and the Minoans began 
to make bull-shaped rhytons (sacred vessels used in rites for 
pouring libations), w^hich w^ere derived from Early Sumerbn 
types made some thousand years before* The bttcr phenomenon 
suggests an indirect connexion with Sumer through some place 
(probably Anatolia) where Early Sumerian ty pes and customs 
might have survived. 

Polychrome pottery came into fashion* and in the next period 
(lasting from the latter part of the tsventieth to the latter part of 
the eighteenth centuries B.c,) reached its finest development. 
The magnificent and often delicate and tasteful decoration of 
polychrome ware has rarely been surpassed by the potters of any 
nation. In the Middle Minoan also began the naturalistic style, 
in which the Minqans T-vere later to excel. 

In this second phase of the Middle Minoan Period (con- 
tern por^neoua with the Eg>'ptian XI 1 th Dynasty and Early 
Xlllth) the interacdon of influences between Crete and Egypt 
increased. Among other things, the Minoans copied in potteiy 
Egyptian flasks made of ostrichs' eggs; Minoan pottery was 
imported into Egypt; and Cretan workmen even settled in Egypt. 
Senusert li. (circa *903-1885 E.c.) built himself a pyramid in 
the Fayum, and in neighbouring settlements made in connexion 
with the work, at Lahun and Harageh, Cretan workmen lived* 
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and left Minoan ware and imitations of it in the cDoarse local 
Egyptian clay* The to^Ti at Lahnn lasted for some time a her 
the pyramid was dnished, but that at Har^h which, was *of a 
somewhat more well-to-do character/ seems to have existed only 
in the reign of Semisert. It is clear that Minoan workmen were 
engaged to ^vork on the construction of the pyramid^ and that 
some of them made Lahun their permanent home. 

It is not easy to guess why Senusert should get workmen from 
Crete* He could hardly have thought that they were more skilled 
than the Egyptians, for that^ m spite of the palaces, was by no 
means true. There may have been a shortage of labour in Eg>'pt, 
and the Minoan labourers may have been attracted by high wages, 
or sent by the Cretan king as a sign of friendship for^ or in return 
for favours from, the Pharaoh. 

To the latter part of this period belongs a small Egyptian, 
statuette (Xlltb or Xlllth Dynasty) found at Cnossus, It is 
the figure of a man called User, of the Wazet-nome (which b in 
Upper Egj^pt near Abydos); as it b of no commercial or artistic 
valuej we can only suppose that User himself visited Cnossus, 
perhaps as an ambassador to the court of Pharaoh^ or on com¬ 
mercial businosSfc and left the statuette as a memento of himself* 

At the end of the second pha^ of the Middle Minoan Period 
the palace at Cnossus was destroyed, w^hethcr by an earthquake 
or by human agency we cannot tell; and a short interruption in 
the prosperity of Crete followed, coinciding with the collapse of 
the Middle Kingdom of Egj'pt before the Hyksos. But a rapid 
recovery^ soon led to the most briltiaiit period of Mmoan civiliza’* 
tion, in the sixteenth and fifteenth centuries BhC. In the third 
phase of the Middle Minoan officia! intercourse with a reunited 
Egypt was restoredp as is proved by the discovery of the cartouche 
of Khyan on the lid of an Eg)'ptian akbastron at Cnossus. Khyan 
was probably the first Hyksos king to unite Egirpt, and to be 
generally recognized. His date b about 1650 B.c* or shortly 
afterwards* 

Towards the end of the Middle Minoan Period (in the first half 
of the sixteenth century B*c*) the palace of Cnossus w^as destroyed 
by an earthquake. The effect ori Minoan civilization seems to 
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have been stimulating rather than otherwise. The palace waa 
restored in magnificent style, and decorated with numerous and 
highly artistic frescoes. The great opportunity which the restora¬ 
tion gave to the painters and decorators of this period seems to 
have led to rapid changes in artistic stj'le* which brought in the 
Late Minoan epoch (circa 2550 B.C.). It i$ this restored palace 
which has been most clearly sho^m to us by Sir Arthur Evans* 
excavations. 

The Minoan civilization now surpassed th^t of Egypt in many 
TOys. Though the Cretan artists never attained the skill and 
precision of the Egyptians, they had a keener se$thetic sense, and 
allowed themselves much greater freedorn. In consequence, 
though Egyptian works of art are generally more perfect, the 
Minoan arc often more vital and attractive to the modern eye. 
Yet in a hundred-and-one details the influenoe of Egyptian art is 
still showit in Crete, and to a lesser extent the effects of Crete 
in Egyptt so that it is possible to speak of an Egypto-Minoan 
style of decoration. 

During the XVIlIth D) nasty the Cretans p known to the 
Egyptians as the *Men of Keftiu/ were in the habit of sending 
embassies with gifts to Egjptj and we see them painted on the 
w^alls of the tombs of the viziers who received them m the regency 
of Hatshepsut and the reign of Tholhmes 11 L About 1400 B.c, 
the palace of Cnossus was, as mentioned above, destroyedp and 
with itp apparently, the power of the kings of Crete. Akhenalon's 
short-lived "City of the Sun's Disk* at El Amama show's sherds of 
pottery from the mainland of Greece, but none from Crete; and 
from this date onwards the Men of Keftiu are rarely mentioned. 
But before this disaster overtook the Minoans, their civilization 
had been firmly planted on the mainland of Greece, 

An early culture, someiwhat different from that of Pre-Minoan 
Crete, had existed in early days in Greece, and persisted there 
long after the beginning of the Minoan Age- Probably about 
2800 B.c, Southern Greece was conquered by the people of the 
Cyclades, who, as we saw above, were but recent arrivals in the 
islands. The *Helladic’ culture thus established in Greece was 
at first but an extension of the Cycbdic, Foreign influence soon 
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appeared. About 2500 B.c. the so-called 'Dimitii* appears in 
Thessaly and sporadically in Southern Greece* assumed by some 
writers to be due to an invasion from the Norths and it has been 
suggested that the people who introduced it were the Indo^ 
European speakers who first brought the Greek bnguage into the 
peninsula. Another invasion of later date is represented by what 
is called (by an unfortunate misnomer, for w^hich Schliemann was 
responsible) Minyan ware. It seems to be of North-West Anatoltan 
(Trojan) origin* and appears suddenly in various parts of Greece, 
and in the Cyclades * at the end of Early Helladic and Early 
Cycladic tiiTies+ Thus the civilization of the mainland was of 
composite origin ; and* though the Minyan ware represents a 
higher culture than that w^hich it invaded* it was far behind the 
contemporary civilization of Crete* 

About the time of the earthquake in the first half of the 
sixteenth century B.c. the full Minoan civiUzation suddenly 
appears in the Peloponnese and in Bceotia. Colonbts of high rank 
from Crete evidently settled and ruled at Mycenas^ Tiiyns, Argos, 
ThebeSp Orchomenos and elsewhere, taking with them Minoan 
works of art and Minoan craftsmen. Professor Nilsson has sug¬ 
gested that this sudden establishment of Minoan culture in 
Greece may have been due to the conquest of Cnossus by the main¬ 
land kings; but there is no evidence of any foreign dbturbance at 
Cnossus at this time - for the palace w^as destroyed by an earth¬ 
quake, as Sir Arthur Evans has proved - and the completeness of 
the transplantation of culture precludes any explanation but 
that of colonization from Crete. Conquerors from Greece would 
not h^ve adopted Minoan fashions and religion in so wholesale a 
manner* 

The Mycenaean civilization* as this new Mainland culture is 
called, from the chief site, was at with only a few modifica¬ 
tions, a mere copy of Minoan civilization. A5 a whole, it was slightly 
ififerior* but Minoan, and probably Cnossian* %vorks of art and 
craftsmen were imported, and some of the finest purely Minoan ^ 
works of the great period, such as the Vaphui cups, have been 
found on the mainland. The old Helladic culture was oimpletely ' 
overlaid, though it survived in part* and affected the later 
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Mycenffian culture to a certain extent. For some time the sites 
on the mainland accurately reflect the various phases of Minoan 
art, but finally develop a style of their own. On the destruction 
of the palace and the power of Cnossus^ about i4cx> B.C., Mycense 
became the political centre of the world. It is possible 

that the colonists revolted against the supremacy of the kings of 
Crete, and themselves sacked the palace* The tj'pical Late 
Mycensean culture^ distinguished now from the contemporary 
Late Minoan in Crete^ spread far and ^ide> and establbhed a com¬ 
paratively uniform culture all over the .Sgean worlds except in 
Crete. It spread to the /Egeait coast of Asia Minor^ to Cyprus^ 
and to Cilicia. In a debased form it was eventually carried to 
Palestine by the Philistines i who probably come from the south¬ 
west corner of Asia Minor; they were certainly not» as was once 
supposed^ true Minoans from Crete* [The site of hlycenae is not 
in^cated in Fig. 63. It is immediately below the terminal E in the 
name Greece.] 

The story of the various infiuencos which went to the making 
of Minoan civilization is by no means simple; but the main out¬ 
lines are fairly clear. First there was the arrival of the t^arly 
Food-Gatherersj who brought the Pre-Minoan culture. In the 
latter prt of the Pre-Minoan Period they w^ere in contact with» 
and influenced by, the Predynastic Egyptians. During the first 
two Early Minoan Periods, contemporary^ uith the Old Kingdom 
in Egyplt twn strands of influence from Egypt can be traced* 
One b marked by the importation from Egypt of objects made 
during the first six dynasties^ and of contemporary Egyptian 
arts and styles. The other is marked by the appearance in Crete 
df objects and styles connected by the archaeologists with Pre¬ 
dynastic Egypt, and in particular with the Early Libyan or 
Egypto-Libyan population of the Delta, but also with Upper 
Egypt of Predynastic times. 

No very satisfactory solution has yet been given to the problem 
which arises from the apparent contemporaneity of the Dynastic 
and Predynastic influences. The settlement of Predynastic people 
in Crete at the limc of the unification of Egypt, and the survival 
among them of elements of culture which vanished in Egypt^ 
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will partly explain it. But the 'tholoi ^ of the MesarJ^ and their 
association with objects of Predynastic type, suggest a later in- 
vasion of Xibyaris/ Forthe'tholoi ' are modified mas^ba tombs, 
and cannot therefore have been introduced into Crete at the be¬ 
ginning of the First Dynasty, when nmtaba tombs had not yet 
been invented. But they bear a close resemblance to the particular 
modifications of the mastaba which were made by the Libyans. 
We may tentatively assume, thereforCf that the second strand of 
Egyptian influence was due to the Libj^s, among whom Pre- 
dynastic styles had sur\^ived. After Early Minoan times, Egyptian 
influence in Crete was almost contirmous, and was the main 
cause of the great developments of Minoan culture: but other 
inSucnces from the East and North complicate the issue. All were 
assimilated and combined into the speciflcally Cretan civilization^ 


CHAPTER Xlir 


THE REBIRTH OF CIVILIZATION 

No one can derty> even if some may fear, the magnitude of the 
gifts conferred by Greece on the world. As the late Professor 
John Burnet expressed it; "Rational science is the creation of the 
Greeks, and we know when it began’ {Greek Pftilosepky, 1914). 
The Dean of St, Paul’s tells us that ‘Without what we call our 
debt to Greece we should have neither our religion nor our 
philosophy nor our science nor our literature nor our education 
nor our politics' (W, R, Inge, in Livingstone's The Legacy of 
Greece t 1921). 

The heritage of Greece has been so often and so eloquently 
acknowledged that no useful purpose would be ser^’ed by repeat¬ 
ing in halting phrases what has been so adequately expressed in 
noble prose. Yet there is an urgent need for a new assessment of 
the w'orld's debt to the Greeks. Most classical writers have under¬ 
estimated both the extent of the Greeks’ indebtedness to those 
who preceded them and the range and profund iQr of the Influence 
the Greeks themselves have exerted on the world at lai^e, and 
in particular on India, China, Indonesia, Oceania, and America. 

In this and the following chapters the attempt will be made to 
estimate the full signiflcance of the Rebirth of Civilization, which 
was effected in Ionia by Thales (585 n,c.) and his contemporaries, 
vrhen they restored confidence in human reason and freed man¬ 
kind from the shackles of hieratic tyranny and the domination 
of the State System. 

Nothing but confusion can result from attempts unduly 
to minimize the achievements of the earliest civilizations of 
Egypt, Crete, and Mesopotamia. Not only did they create and 
develop during several millennia the arts of agriculture, architec¬ 
ture, metallurgy, shipbuilding, writing, sculpture, music, dancing, 
and the drama, and brought the material side of civilization 
to a pitch of excellence which, as new archaeological discoveries 
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are made year by year, is a constant source of amazement. They 
also devised a system of government and a social and politic] 
organization, and made Jaws and a political system. If their 
intellectual achievements arc denied recognition as real science 
and philosophy, no one can refuse to admit that they collected 
the empirical observations which the lonians used as the basts 
for their speculations. Nay, more than that, they devised many of 
the tentative explanations of natural phenomena, vp'hlch are often 
cited as among the supreme achievements of Ionian rational 
thought. For estample, Aristotle regarded as ‘the principal tenet 
of Thales’ that ‘everything is made out of water,’ that 'water is 
the material cause of ail things,’ Professor Bumet expresses the 
opinion that the gneamess of Thales 'would live in his having 
asked the question [of the cause of things] rather than in the 
particular answer he gave it.’ But surely he is forgetting that for 
thirty centuries before the time of Thales both the quesdon and 
the answer had been the bedrock of Osirian religion in Egypil 
The same comment applies to Anaximander’s teaching that all 
life, all living beings, came from the sea. 

However the knowledge of the Egyptians may be disparaged, 
they must be given credit for inventing an empirical arithmetic 
and geometry', and for devising a cosmogony, without which the 
lonians would have had no bricks wherewith to erect their great 
ediltce of rational knowledge. 

The more fully we pay tribute to the knowledge and experi¬ 
ence of those who preceded them, the greater should be our 
admiration for the achievement of the Greeks in breaking down 
the highly organized and strongly defended citadel of stereotyped 
tradition. Let us try and understand what the lonians achieved, 
and why it represents a Rebirth of Civilization. 

VfTien, for the first time in Human History, the Egyptians 
abandoned the nomadic mode of life and embarked on the adven¬ 
ture of civilization, they devised a theory of knowledge to direct 
their efforts and interpret the miracle their culture-hero Osiris 
had ivrought. In accordance with this theory of the State System 
there was no distinction between natural and supernatural, 
between philosophy and religion, between medicine and magic. 
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Evcfj' kind of activity was a functton of the State, and the king 
exercised an absolute autocracy over every individual. It was part 
of the theory of knowledge that he conferred life upon each of his 
subjects and controlled all their actions. They had no need to 
think for themselves, as all their doings were prescribed by rigid 
convention. 

Perhaps a concrete illustration will make this matter more 
intelligible. In Turkey, until ten years ago, the Sultan vrm not 
onl y the absolute ruler, but also the Caliph, the head of the 
Mohanunedan religion. He was, at any rate in name, the autocrat 
who controlled the religious, civil, and moral organaalions of the 
State, of which he was the le^slatot and whose armed forces were 
controlled by him. In building up the Turkish State m Asia 
Minor by non-Mohammedan invaders from Central Asia, who 
adopted the religion of Islam from their conquered subjecte, the 
Sultan made his autocratic position the instnimcnt of military 
glory, gave sanction and support to religious, civil, and imperial 
aspirations of the State, which presented, so to speak, a united 
front to all its enemies. The Great War completed the destruction 
of the ancient State System in Turkey, and the law of March 3, 
1924, gave legislative recognition to this accomplished fact, T^e 
Caliphat was abolished; edui^tion was taken out of the exclusive 
control of the religious teachers and secularised; legislation tvas 
emancipated from religious control; polygamy was abandoned; 
the Gregorian Calendar and the Latin alphabet were adopted; the 
Sw iss civil code and the Italian penal code were substituted for 
the fomier Moslem juridical systems. Witnessing the breaking 
up of a State system of archaic type helps us the better to under¬ 
stand something of what involved in the original State in 
which the king was the repository of all knowledge: the regimen of 
the river and the cosmic forces that controlled the flood and the 
life-giving forces, the mathematical knowledge for measuring the 
year, foretelling the inundation and predicting the seasons were 
his; he was the autocratic disposer of the lives of his people, to 
whom he was the legislator, the judge, and the actual god. 

The understanding of the genesis of such a system is ^sential 
for the interpretation of the history of civilisation. The real nature 
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of modem civilisation's legacy froin Greece cannot be appre¬ 
ciated unless ve realize the nature of the tyranny of the State 
System, which was first really overthrown in Ionia during the sixth 
century B.c. Nor can we properly understand the present con¬ 
dition of the world or estimate the prospects for amelioration of 
society in the future unless we learn the meaning of the elements 
of the old system that still survive to-day. 

In Egypt the sole conception of natural phenomena had 
become more and more centred on the idea that the dead king, 
having been mummified^ became a national god, who controlled 
the affairs of the universe. No emancipation of reason could be 
effected until the incubus of this superstition was removed* The 
act of embalming the king's body and making it imperishable 
was the essential factor;^ according to the ideas of the ancients, in 
determining the prolongation of existence which made it possible 
for him to become a god. His mummy was a national possession 
of supreme importance» and the ^vetfare of the community was 
dependent upon the preserv'ation of that mummy and the periodical 
dramatic representation of the historical incidents of the klng^a 
death and resurrection. His body was supposed to represent the 
State, and the four divisions of the State—north, south, east, and 
west. Such ideas represent in a crude form the sterilizing con¬ 
ception of the cosmos and micro-cosmos^thc king in his own body 
being identified w ith the univerae and the four parts into which 
it was traditional to divide the universe, the four parts which w^ere 
under the protection of the divinities know-n a:S '‘sons of Homs/ 
each of which w^ given a topographical representation in the 
king's body. 

Discussing the * Dramatic Element in Ritual' (Folk-lore, 192^}, 
Dr. W* J. Perry clearly defined the point of view^ the lonians 
were destined to destroy. He cited evidence from the American 
Indians, from the ancient civilmtions of Mexico and Peru, from 
the Chinese Book of Rites of the Chau Dynast)', from India^ 
Java, Burma, and the more ancient civilizations of North and 
East Africa and Western Asia, to prove that the essential purpose 
of all ritual was the imitation of the ceremony of creation^ as it 
w'3s handed dowTi from remotest antiquity - the creation of the 
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world and the four quartets of it, east and west, north and 
south - with the king at the centre as the State itself* The peoples 
of antiquity regarded the identity of the king and the State as 
complete and absolute. Prosperity was wholly dependent upon 
his actions; he w’as the rivert the inundation of which brought life 
and prosperity to the whole community* He was identified with 
the barley^ which provided them with sustenance. His life was the 
animating force which enabled the waters of inundation to 
fertilise the fields. The uim of the rituo! ceremony was to re-enaci 
the original creation ceremony^ for the purpose of ro;j/errii^ ijfoii 
the king a prolongation of emstence - not immortalit)^ in the sense 
that we understand the word, but the prolongation of hb vital 
activities so long as his people perfonned the necessary' cere¬ 
monies. These ceremonies were not at first regarded as acts of 
worship, but rather as the necessary physical processes w^hereby 
the dead king'^s life might be prolonged. Thus alone could he 
confer upon the community sudi boons and such prosperity as 
he was able to effect during his actual life on earth. The people at 
first did not pray to him for life; they performed certain cere¬ 
monies, certain ritual acts, for the sole puqxise of conferring life 
upon the king himself, in the sure and certain hope that his own 
prosperity involved the prosperity of the world at large, and of 
every one of his subjects* It b important not to forget that such 
ritual became a tradition which wa^ handed down from one 
generation to another as the true history of the way in which the 
earliest people obtained from their king the celestial control of 
their prosperity. Such people did not pretend to understand or 
interpret the means or their efficacy for obtaining such results. 
They accepted them as an act of faith; the myth had been trans¬ 
mitted to them in a particular form w'hich it became an obliga¬ 
tion to them to preserve inviobble. Seeing that they were not 
interested in explaining how^ the ritual can produce such effects - 
in other words* huw life can be obtained by certain drarrmtic 
imitations of the original w^ay in w^hich, according to tradition, it 
was obtained - they depended upon faith without reason. It is 
important not to forget that in the early days of cirilization no 
distinction was made between knowledge and religion, politics 
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and society. The king was the State; he was the repository of 
all knowledge* and the measures that he adopted to control hi^ 
subjects wxre individual act^ which w^ere not questioned by 
them. The great revolution in huimn affairs which was effected 
by the lonians in the sixth century before Christ was due to the 
fact that they began to criticize the validity of ritual as a means of 
effecting such tremendous powers. ^Fhe effect of such a critical 
attitude of mind was to break the hieratic tradition and separate 
science from theology* ITie belief that the State, societyi know¬ 
ledge, and administration were all centred in the king, was 
abandoned* and for the first time a rational system of inquiry 
was introduced. 

The peculiar conception of the king's omnipotence enables us 
to understand why the introduction of a metal currency among a 
group of enterprising seamen-merchants of Ionia, by conferring 
upon them personal power, was able to destroy the fiction of the 
king's prestige and authority. With the fall of the king, the State 
System with tvhich he was identified disappeared also^ In the 
next chapter ii will be explained how* for long ages before the 
lonians definitely emancipated reason* the way was being pre¬ 
pared for it by the growth of rationalism and a weakening of the 
hieratic restraints. WTien Egy^^™ civilization w^as diffused to 
Crete and Mesopotamia, it underwent many changes, which, 
particularly in the case of the former, gave greater freedom from 
the tyrarmy of convention and tradition. But as the range and 
intimacy of maritime enterprise developed, there w'as a constant 
intermingling of peoples of vary ing traditions* which compelled 
them to think of their differences, and encouraged them to 
eliminate inconsistencies by reason. There were special reasons 
why tlie lonians should ha>^ been affected by such clrcur^tances 
more than other peoples- They w^ere brought into more intimate 
relations with a great variety of people of different traditions. 
They were engaged in wide-ranging traffic* which brought them 
into touch with Egypt at a critical moment in her history, when 
she was ready to suggest the lead to an enterprismg and open- 
minded people. But above all, this series of propitious circum¬ 
stances happened just at the moment w hen the lonians acquired 
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a metallic currency, the most potent instrument of commerce, 
especially for a people addicted to maritiiDe trafficking. It is 
probably not an ejcaggeration to say that the invention of coinage 
purchased freedom of thought and action. It gave to the merchant 
an independence of the State, and a personal power which 
encouraged him to think and act for himself, and no longer to 
behave as a mere cog in the national machinery. But as we have 
already seen, this was an instrument of revolution tn that it 
involved the destruction of the kingship and the State System. 

In his iUuminatiug treatise on The Ortgia o/ Tyranny (1922), 
Mr. P. N. Ure has given a brilliant sketch of the influence of 
^perhaps the most epoch-making revolution in the whole history 
of commerce’ brought about ‘by the invention of a metal coinage 
like those that are still in circulation throughout the civilized 
world. 

‘It was no accident that the invention was made precisely at 
this time. Industry and commerce were simultaneously making 
enormous strides. About the beginning of the seventh century the 
new Lydian dynasty of the Metmnadse made Sardis one of the 
moat important trading centres that have arisen in the world’s 
history. The Lydian merchants became middlemen between 
Greece and the far East. Egypt recovered its prosperity and 
began rapidly to develop commercial and other rebtions with its 
neighbours, including the Greeks. Greek traders were pushing 
their goods by sea in all directions from Spain to the Crimea. 
Concrete evidence of this activity is still to be seen in the Cor- 
inthbn and Milesian pottery of the period that has been so 
abundantly unearthed as far afield as Northern Italy and Southern 
Russia. It was a time of extraordinary intellectual alertness, 
Thales and the numerous other philosophers of the Ionian school 
were in close touch with the merchants and manufacturers of 
their age. They were, in fact, men of science rather than philo¬ 
sophers in the narrow modem sense of the latter word, and most 
of them were ready to apply thdr science to practical and com¬ 
mercial ends, as, for example, Thales, who is said to have made 
a fortune by buying up all the oil presses in advance when his 
agricultural observations led him to expect a particularly plentiful 
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hari'est. A “comer in oil" souncb very modem, and in fact the 
whole of the evidence shows that in many ways this ancient epoch 
curiously anticipated the present age, 

'The great developments of trade and industry that just 
preceded the age of tyranny in Greece had their parallel, if not 
their origin, in Egypt. At the height of this development in Egjrpt 
a new and powerful dynasty arises, which bases its power on 
commerce and on the commercial and industrial classes. Already, 
towards the end of the eighth century, we find King Bocchoris 
(somewhat after the manner of the Argivc Pheidon) devoting 
specia] attention to commercial legislation. His successor Sethoti 
is said by Herodotus to have based his power on “hucksters and 
artisans and tradespeople.” During these reigns the country was 
always being occupied or threatened by foreign invaders from 
Ethiopia or Assyria. The first Egyptian king of this period to rule 
all Egj'pt in normal conditions of peace and quietness was 
Psammetichus 1 ., who rose to power about the same time as 
Cypselus in Corinth and Orthagoras in Sicyon. Psammetichus, 
according to Diodorus, converted his position from that of a petty 
Delta chieftain (one of tw'elve who shared the rule of the part 
of the country not in foreign occupation) into that of 
supreme ruler of the whole country', as a result of the wealth 
and influence that he won by trading with Phcenicians and 
Greeks. 

Tt was probably in the Greek world of the seventh and sixth 
centuries B.c. that all the maitt rfreamj of modern thought ajtd 
energy first took place. It is among the Greeks of the seventh and 
sixth centuries e.c. that we first find men who intellectually and 
politically share our outlook in a way that is becoming more 
and more striking the more the world emancipates itself 
from the medisevalism that it is in the process of casting 
off, 

'The civilization that developed so remarkably in the age that 
we are about to consider does not appear to have been the result 
of a long period of evolution. It was a rapid and almost sudden 
renaissance.’ 
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The Difftoion of Minoan and Mycen/fan Influence 

Before vve study the motnentous evcrit$ in Ionia, it is important 
that the earlier exploits of the people of Crete and the mainland 
of Greece, which prepared the way for the Ionian revolutionp 
should be recalled to our memory. Reference ha$ already been 
made to the fact that the influence of Egyptian civilization, in 
particular the phase known as the Middle Kingdom (2000 
was active in promoting the development of civili^tion in Western 
Europe, The effects of this w'esterly diffosion of culture are 
Witnessed successively in the Neolithic and Bronze Ages, In die 
maritime adventures that led to this spread of Egii^itian civiliza¬ 
tion, Cretan seamen played so prominent a part that in such 
distant lands as Spain, Ireland, and the Orkneys it is difficult to 
dissociate the contributions of Egj^jt and Minoan Crete, 

During the time when copper first came into use in the 
/Egean area this phase of culture w'as introduced into Central and 
Eastern Europe. Peaceful farming peoples settled on licht fertile 
lands, A brilliant culture suddenly developed on the western 
coast of the Black Sea, in Roumania, and elsew^here in Eastern 
Europe, its most notable site, Erosd in Transylvania, shows 
copper from the earliest times. This civilization finally disappeared 
as suddenly as it camci leaving no trace. 

A less brilliant culture w^as found among peaceful farmers on 
the banks of the Danube, but it does not seem to have included 
the use of copper. Its Mediterranean affinities are made more 
obtrusive by the use of bracelets of shells {SpQndylus gaderopi)^ 
which must have been imported from the Middle Sea. The 
scanty anthropological evidence also suggests that the Danubians 
were of Mediterranean Race. 

'rhis culture spread up the Danube, and into the Rhine and 
Elbe valleys^ and was the first food-producing culture of most of 
Central Europe, From the Danubians the Swiss lake-dwellers 
acquired the culture commonly described as Neolithic, 

In Spain a flourishing civilization w^as founded by immigrants^ 
who were searching for gold, tin, and copper, and built megalithic 
moriumcnts of different kinds. The spread of this culture over 
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Europe is proved to the satisfaction of even the most inveterate 
opponents of the diffusion theory by two groups of phenomena, 
proving tvso waves of diffusion due to colojosation and the e*- 
pUntation of other countries; while a multitude of other evidence 
proves the influence of Spain in the rest of Western Europe, 

The distribution of megalithic monuments in France, Britain, 
Holland, Scandinavia, and North Germany demonstrate the 
settlements of one people proceeding north from Spain, who 
seem to have been of Mediterranean Race. 

The distribution of a distinctive stj lc of pottery, of which a 
handle*less sw'elling-mouthed ‘beater’ is typical, affords further 
evidence of diffusion. This so-called ‘bell-beaker’ pottery is also 
clearly distinguished by a peculiar style of incised decoration. 
It originated in Spain, and is found throughout Western Europe, 
particularly in Germany, as well as in Northern Italy. It ia 
sometimes found in conjunction with megahthic monuments, 
but very often separately. It is associated in Spain and elsewhere 
with a broad-headed (Alpine) element in the population. 

In the course of their search for precious metals, these two 
peoples - the Mediterranean Megalith-Builders and Alpine 
‘Prospectors' - carried culture from Spain. The latter first brought 
copper into common use in Central Europe. 

The culture of South Russia was evidently introduced from 
the Black Sea into the Kuban in the Caucasus. The Kuban people 
may possibly be the Egj'pto-Colchians of Herodotus (Fig. fit, 
Co), also in touch with Mesopotamia. The diffusion of their 
culture is blazed by battle-axes and megalithic single-burial 
graves. It spread through Central Europe to Denmark, where the 
single-grave megalith people, with their battle-axes, are clearly 
distinguished from tlie Iberian megalith people who buried 
many bodies in a single grave. This culture early became associ¬ 
ated w ith the Nordic Race (probably speaking the Indo-European 
language), and may have been associated with the spread of the 
tatter. In the Caucasus it had copper; but the knowledge of it 
was lost as the culture was transmitted westwards. Thus the 
Neolithic stone battle-axes of Germany are enpied from copper 
axes from the Kuban River. 
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Except po&$ibly in Spain ^ it is not certain whether the 
/Egean peoples exerted a direct influence in the creation of 
European civilization. But the subsequent progress of Europe 
may have been largely due to contact with Crete and 
Mycenae. 

The extent of the influence of the jEgcan in Europe can be 
judged from the foilo'Aing statement made by Professor Gordon 
Childe in his Dawn of European Civilization: "The b$tyUc pillar^ 
the holy tree, and the double-axe objects ^ . . had a sacral 
significance not only to the East, but throughout the W^tern 
Mediterraneanj and in France and Britain. Doves and snakes in 
association with the divine cult again find echoes in Sardinia and 
Britanny. » p - We meet with similar objects (to the **Homs of 
Consecration'^ or double-mountain symbol), with the painted 
pottery of Eastern Galicia, sculptured on the pillars of Sardinian 
tombs, and surmounting Spanish altars. * . . Tauromorphic 
vases have a mde easterly range, but in Europe they recur in 
Bulgaria, Bukowina^ and Spain.' Tautomorpliic vases (or rather 
^rhytons*) were introduced into Crete in Middle Minoan times, 
having been derived from Early Sumerian types of a thousand 
years carher. 

The various peoples of the iEgeao, all of whom were neces¬ 
sarily from the first seafarers, contributed equally in the difFusioii. 
Even before the close of the third millennium Minoan influence 
extended as far as the Western Mediterranean and Southern 
Russia. In the Middle Minoan Period Crete began to come to the 
fore, although the others were still active. Later still, from the 
thirteenth century B.C., the Mycenasan culture of the mainland 
of Greece became the most important, though the Influence of 
the Late Minoan Period in Crete was not then wholly 
extinguished. 

Into the details of the diffusion of /Egean civilization into 
Italy and the West, and by way of the Black Sea into the basin 
of the Danube and Central Europe, and also into Southern Russia, 
there is no room here to deal. In Professor Gordon Childers 
recent books, to which reference has already been made^ a precise 
sur%'ey of the w^hole evidence is available. 
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the rebirth of civilization 

Enough has been said to make it dear that , long before the 
intensive intermingling of peoples in Ionia, with which the next 
chapter is concerned, the ^gean peoples had been active y 
partidpating for more than fifteen centuries in the wddespread 
dilTttslon of culture. 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE GLORY THAT WAS GREECE 

The brilliant civilization that flourished in the in 

the middle of the second millennium rapidly declined after the 
thirteenth century e.c. There followed a period of confusion. 
The palaces were sacked and burnt; many of the chief sites of the 
old (idture were abandoned; art became degenerate^ and stone- 
building seems to have ceased almost entirely; iron came into 
common use^ replacing bronze in the manufacture of weapons; 
and great movements of population took place. From this * Dark 
Agc^ there eventually emerged the civilization of Classical Greece, 
very different from the old ^gcan civilization, and rapidly sur¬ 
passing the achievements of the men of Cnossus and Mycenae 
in every direction. We may assign the beginning of the renaissance 
to a date roughly 800 B.c. It attained its culmination in the fifth 
century b.c. at Athens, but at first the leading part was taken by 
the Greek cities of Ionia in Asia Minor - in particularj by Miletus* 
'The first prose historian mentioned by tradition is “Cadmus 
of Miletus*'; the first who has real substance and influence is 
Hecat^s of Miletus* The first Greek philosopher is Thales of 
Miletus, the second and third are Anaximander and Anaximenes 
of Miletus,^ 

It h hardly exaggerating to say that the outstanding dis¬ 
tinction of Greek civilization is the creation of the lonians* Even 
the early culture of Sparta, which excavations have show'n to have 
been surprisingly well developed, was largely dependent on 
Ionia. We cannot, of course, deny that any contribution to the 
common culture was made by the rest of Greece; but Ionia was, 
in the eighth, seventh, and $ixth century^ far ahead of the cities 
of the mainland. 

It would be ridiculous to assume, as was once a fashionable 
prsctiocp that the mental superiority supposed to be inherent in the 
Greeks, and the clarity uf the /Egean atmosphere ^ afforded an 
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adequate exphnatlon of their ^^-onderful civilization. It would be a 
blind defiance of the established facts of history and archseologj' 
to pretend that the Greeks accomplished this alone, and unin¬ 
fluenced by the ancient civilizations of their neighboius. The 
cause of the sudden burst of progress between 800 and 400 BX- 
is to be found in the peculiarly favourable social and economic 
conditions in Greece, and the stimulus of cultural influeoces from 
outside p It is the purpose of tliis chaptetp as Far as is possible m 
short space p to examine those conditionsand to trace those 
influences. The question is the more complicated because Greece* 
lying close to the original centres of civiliaation* had long beeit 
civilized itself, and continually subjected to the cultural influences 
diffused in the i^aters that bathed its shores. 

The first important fact to notice is that the old Minoan- 
Mycensean civilization was not completely extinguished during 
the Dark Ages between the thirteenth and the eighth centuries 
B.C+ Surviving in part at least p particularly in lonia^ it formed 
the foundation on which the new cirilixation was built. The period 
of transition between the ^^gean^ and ^Hellenic* Ages is know^n 
to arch^logists^ from the typical decoration on the pottery of 
the time, as * Geometric.' For the most partp the patterns are 
composed of straight hnes, zigzags^ and so forth, though con¬ 
ventionalized figures of animals and men are also common»There 
was no break in the development of style, however, between the 
Mycenasm and Geometric. In the later stages of Mycenaean ware, 
before its final decline, the designs were becoming more and 
more geometric in characters and in the full Geometric Age the use 
of Mycensean ornament can still be clearly traced. The gradual 
and continuous transition is showm in some early Iron Age tombs 
in Crete^ and in many sites which were continuously occupiedp 
The Geometric potter)' of Athens, known as * Dipylon ware/ 
continue$ to show oonsiderable technical and artistic ability^ 
and it is perhaps worth noticing in this connexion that, according 
to Greek tradition, the lonians set out from Attica to colonize 
the coast of Asia. The Geometric ware, in its turn, developed 
gradually and continuously into the pottery of Classical Greece. 
It should not be supposed that the deterioration in artistic talent 
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sho'^sTi during the Geometric Period necessarily implies an equal 
degradation in all other departments of culture^ Indeed^ during 
the Late Mycensean Period, when the decoration of pottery was 
becoming poorer ^ the quality of the material of the pots improved. 
This phenomenon is not unique: a new form of artistic expression 
often attracts the best craftsmen^ and impovemhes other forms 
of art. Moreover, art often declines, while technique improves^ 
The Dark Ages of Greece coincided w'hh the great revolution in 
metallurgy which transformed the Bronze into the Iron Age^ 

Although, as we have seen, there waa no sudden change, 
influences from Northern Greece, and perhaps from Central and 
Eastern Europe, can be traced both in the Geometric decoration 
of pottery and in the other articles made at this period. There 
may have been a continual movement of peoples from tlie North 
into Southern Greece, from the time w^hen Mycensan civiliza¬ 
tion was at its height until the full Iron Age. But the only 
immigration from the North of which we have any oertain proof 
- the so-called ^Dorian migration/which is established by tradi¬ 
tional, philological, and archieological evidence - took place w^hen 
the Geometric style was already in use. This Northern influ¬ 
ence is the second element which entered into the composition 
of Greek civilization. 

Of the period of transition, or the Dark Ages, we know some^ 
thing also from the poems of Homer-the Itiinl and the Odyssey, 
The age of w'hich they tell is usually called the 'Heroic Age/ a 
name which implies that it is seen, as it were, through the highly 
tinted spectacles of the writers of 'Heroic' verse. We see Greece 
ruled by a number of warrior-princes, most of whom, with their 
subjects, bear the name of *Acha;ans.' The greatest of the princes 
live in the chief seats of Myoen^an civilization - Mycertse, 
Tir^-ns, Thebes, among others - and that cmlization, though 
perhaps degenerate, has by no means completely disappeared. 
The wealthier princes live in luxury', in large^ richly decorated 
palaces, and possess many w'orks of art in bronze, silver, and gold. 
It has been found difScult to equate this ‘Heroic Age^ with any 
known archaeological period, perhaps because the poet has mixed 
together the changing fashions of a century or more* But it is 
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generally agreed that the poems represent mainly the conditions 
of a gcneratiofi or generatioris falling somewhere at the end of the 
Mycenaean or beginning of the Geometric Age of the archeolo¬ 
gists, The important point for our purpose is that this * Heroic Age^ 
is manifestly dependent culturally on the great age of Mycenaj^ 
and is equally clearly the beginning of Greek dviliKation* The 
Epic itself is proof that the cultural tradition between the fletoic 
Age and Classical Greece was unbroken. 

We need not here go into the questions of the origin of the 
Achsans, and the introduction of the Greek language into the 
^ 5 gean. The most diverse opinions have been expressed by 
scholars on the subject. It has been held that the Achaeans were 
Celts from Central Europe p who only learnt Greek from the 
inhabitants of the i^Igean; that they were the invaders from the 
North who first introduced the Greek language; or that they were 
indigenous in GreecCp or on the coast of Asia. Egyptian and 
Hittite inscriptions suggest the possibility that both the Greek 
language and the Achsaxi name were in the ^^Egcan in the tw'elfth 
or even the fourteenth century BX,-thai iSp in the Mycens&an 
Age3 before the time with which we are concerned here. The 
disappearance of the name from the greater part of Greece 
suggests that it belonged properly only to a ruling group. 

The poems of Homer show us a state of society in ivhich 
local, tribal* and racial ties seem to have been completely broken 
down. Even family ties seem loosened* and Homer mentions the 
tale of Orestes without any indication of the horror which it 
rouses in the itiind of ^chylus. The only important social bond 
was allegiance to a prince^ who was often of different tribe and 
race from his subjects. Little consciousness of rada! diiferences is 
showm; and, combined with this internationalism p is extreme 
individualism. The Achsans have been aptly compared to the 
Goths of the fifth and sixth centuries a.d,* and to the Vikings 
and Normans of a later date* They seem also to have been 
peculiarly free from the domination of a priesthood^ they had few 
hampering superstitions, and no mysticism in their religion. 
Though custom is held in great honotiTp it is a simple custom; 
there are no complicated taboos p no elaborate social organization * 
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no ovenvhelming immemorial tradition dominating every depart¬ 
ment of thetr such as are found in Ancient Egypt and in 
many savage tribes* Homeric religion^ in strong contrast to much 
of Greek religion as we know it at a later date, is highly rationalized 
and purged of many savage characteristics, of which we find traces 
later. The general moral tone of the poems h high; savage rites 
and superstitions* and barbarous acts^of which the legends, a 3 we 
know from later sources^ are full* are for the most part omitted in 
Homer, or else strongly condemned* This has been clearly 
demonstrated by Professor Gilbert Murray* ITic gods indeed 
were so rationalized and humani^d that it is impossible to believe 
that they inspired any very deep religious feeling; they are often 
frankly burlesqued by Homer himself* How for all this corresponds 
to historic fact, and how^ far it is the Invention of Homer, is a 
disputed point, but not one of great importance* Fact or fiction, 
its influence survived in Ionia, intensified by the troubles of the 
migrations and the abolition of kingship, and was carried all over 
the Greek world. ITie Homeric poems themselves* for generations 
the best known literature in Greece, w'cre used as the chief part 
in the curriculum of schools, and had an Immense influence on 
the national character of the Greeks. The 'Homeric'spirit was the 
main ingredient of Hellenism. 

It was this freedom and secularization of life in Ionia which 
made possible the great renaissance, and enabled the lonians to 
profit by cultural influences from outside. In this connesdon we 
must mention another historical incident which was of great 
importance in the development of Greek drilixation - the rise 
of the City-State. That this form of social orgauistation, combining 
independence with opportunities of social intercourse, and usually 
associated with extensive trade and considerable w^ealth* is par¬ 
ticularly favourable to rapid progress m the arts and sciences, 
is shown by the history' of all periods in which free cities have 
flourished. It used to be the fashion in text-books of history ta 
describe the Greek City-State a3 the product of the geographical 
features of Greece - a land cut up by the sea and mountains into 
little compartments which would inevitably be independent. 
While there is no need to deny altogether the influence of these 
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physical features, it is absurd to consider them of paramount 
importance. Physical feature will not adequately explain why the 
City-State flourished in Greece for a few centuries only; nor why 
it has existed in other countries, such as Ancient Sumer and 
Mediseval Germany and Italy* In reality two factors are involved: 
the independence of ^maJl territories^ which means the absence of 
any strong unifying povi er; and the existence of towns p as distinct 
from villages and scattered farmsj to senile as centres of political 
life. These factors could only be explained by an exhaustive 
inquiry into the political and economic history of the period* We 
may regard it as a fortunate accident that both circumstances 
appeared in the Greek world in the first millennium B.c.^ and 
produced the City-State. 

To return from this digression to the Homeric poems, the 
creation of the Epic is the first gift of Ancient Greece to the 
world* The Iliad and the Odyssey are the first epic poems of 
which we have any knowledge^ and were very probably the first 
ever composed. All later true epicSt as opposed to mere collections 
of ballads, owe their inspiration directly or indirectly to Homer. 
This is universally admitted of the European epics. 

We are probably safe in saying that the poems were written 
between 1050 B.c. and 800 B.c. The Epic is primarily the creation 
of the * Heroic' state of society described above. The Achaean 
princes, wc know from Homer himself, were entertained at their 
feasts by singers who sang of the exploits of their ancestors and 
cxintemporarieSj like the skalds and bards of the Heroic Age of 
Northern Europe. Their songs, or at least the tales they told, 
were handed on to other generations of poets, vrho sang or recited 
in the homes of nobles, or in the market-place to the people. 
Finally^ some man of genius conceived the idea of composing, 
from the traditional tales and ballads, a long, continuous poem; 
and produced, on a dramatic episode during the siege of 'IVoy, 
and of the adventures of one of the heroes returning thence, the 
Iliad and the Odyssey^ which are not only the earliest, but are 
considered by many to be the finest, epic poems ever written. 

The above view of the origin of the Epic is accepted by an 
increasing number of modem scholars. But Professor Gilbert 
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Murray, in the Rise of the Greek Epic^ follows the maity scholars 
who^ since Wolf^ have refused to believe that either the Iiii2d 
or Odyssey is the work of a single poet. He regards the poerns as 
ftadiiioml books, which grew slowly for many centuries in the 
hands of poetSu rhapsodes^ and editors. 

The AchseanSi w^hom we have been considering, ruled most 
of Greecej many of the islands, including Cretc^ and seem, even 
before the Trojan War^ to have had a footing in Asia, They were 
a race of seafarers, though pirates and raiders of coast towns 
rather than legitirriate merchants. "Sacker^ of cities^ was con¬ 
sidered a proud title. They raided even the Nile Delta, as we 
know from Egj'ptian records and Homer: and it was probably 
they who spread the latest Mycensan culture to Cyprus {where 
Teucer, son of Telamon, was said to have settled after the fall 
of Troy), and to the coast of Cidlia. Shortly after the Trojan War, 
according to the traditiems, they began to settle in the 

coast of Asia Minor north of Ionia. This tract of country had been 
thrown open to them by the destruction of Troy. Later, but 
probably some years before looo 0.C., occurred what is known, 
rather incorrectly, as the * Dorian Migration.' A number of Greek 
tribes from the north-west corner of Greece, speaking closely 
allied dialects, of which Dorian proper is only one, pushed into 
Greece ^ and conquered the greater part of the mainland, the 
most southerly of the islands, and the south-west comer of AaU 
Minor, The conquerors-Dorians, Thessalians, Bceotmns, and 
others-were less civilized than the Achsans, destroyed roost of 
the Mycenaean culture on the mainland, and intensified the 
northern cultural influence which we noticed appearing in the 
iEgcan with Geometric potte^}^ They were also in all probability 
responsible for the introduction of the use of iron in greater 
quantities, though that metaS was not unknown before. Many 
of the former inhabitants of Greece fled overseas, and colonized 
Ionia, where they preseiv^ed the Mycensean civilization to a 
greater extent than elsewhere. 

The centra! portion of the coast of Asia Minor, afterwards 
called Ionia, was already, before the coming of the lonians, the 
scat of a civilized people. In the district of Smyrna and Magnesia 
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are to be seen the most cotxstderabk prehistoric moauments 
which have y&t been found near the coast south of Troy. Here 
on Mount Sipylus are Hittite rock sculptures, and sanctuaries, and 
certain tombs distinguished by the name ‘Tantalid/ which are pro- 
babiy of later date^ Nearby, at the head of the Gulf of Smyrna, 
are the remains of towns and fortifications. Near Niobe are 
tombs of a distinctly Phrygian type. It seems probable from this 
evidence that there existed in this part of the world before the 
Ionian settlement an organized State dependent culturally, if not 
political lyp upon Phrj^gia, and through Phiy^gia upon the Hittites* 
who seem at an earlier date to have penetrated to the coaat, de¬ 
riving its ultimate inspiration from the Hittite Empire. The 
Hittite Empire itself owed much of its culture to Egypt and Meso¬ 
potamia, and with the growth of the Assyrian Empire iivas almost 
entirely absorbed into the Assyrian cultural sphere. 

It was probably the exbtence of thb power on the coast which 
made the settlement of Ionia later than that of the country to the 
north and south. In Homer, Miletus is a Carian city; and tradi¬ 
tion says that when the lonians took the town they maiTied Carian 
wives after slaying the Carian men* The Carians were by no means 
uncivilized, and seem to have shared iJie late Mycensean or 
jEgean civilization^ Underneath the temple of Athena at Miletus, 
the only spot in the city w'hich has been excavated to any depth, 
sherds of the ^latest Minoan-Mycenaean w'are' were found pre¬ 
dominating* This is additional proof that the iEgean civiliza-* 
tion aur\dved to some extent in Ionia ^ though we cannot say 
whether these sherds should be attributed to loniana or Carians* 
There was also a tradition that ^Liletua was once a Cretan colony* 
There was a MUatos also in Crete> and the name Thales, un¬ 
common in Greece as a whole, is found in Crete, so that it is 
probable that a late Minoan colony formed part of the popub- 
tion of Miletus and became lonkized. 

I'hus from their very foundation the Ionian cities were 
equipped with a cultural tradition derived through their Greek, 
and perhaps Carian, ancestors from Mycenae and Minoan Crete, 
with which combined the northern influence mentioned 
above j and an oriental influence derived through the people of 
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Mount Sipyltis fmm the Hittites, AssyriaJia, and Sumerians. 
The lonians were further exceptionally free fmm hampering 
social and reUgtous traditions; their religion> or that side of it 
represented by Homer, was highly rationalized^ and contained 
the germs of a sceptical philosophy; they developed a social 
system - the republican Cit>^-State - very favourable to progress; 
and lastly werep from the outset, a race of intrepid mariners* 
Froni the beginning the Ionian cities were in close touch with 
the civilized peoples of Anatolia^ although^ fortunately for the 
gromng colonies, there was at first no state strong enough to 
interfere with their development* Their chief cities were situated 
at the ends of the caravan routes which led through the central 
uplands of Asia Minor to Assyria and Babylonia, and they must 
early have begun to take part in the trade which passed along 
these routesp The chief nations of the interior were the Phrygians 
and Lydians, whose strongly Egyptian culture w^as mostly 
derived immediately from the Hittites and the Assyrians. Un- 
fortunatelyi our knowledge of the archseology of Anatolia is at 
present very scanty. In the eighth centurj^ the Phrjgims seem 
to have been the dominant power, and the Lydians, though they 
possessed their own line of kings, called the Hcraclids, were 
probably subject to them. From Phrygia, according to Greek 
tradition, a particular type of music -that in the ‘Phrygian modc^ 
-wasderived. About the year 685 B.c. there was a resolution in 
Lydia, which established the Memtnad Dynasty on the throne. 
Gyges, the first king of this dynasty^ won a powerful empire, 
independent of Phrygia, which seems to have been eventually 
absorbed into his kingdom. The rise of Lydia was sudden. Gyges 
entered Greek history with an attack on the Ionian cities, and 
appears in Assyrian history as Gugu, king of a nation hitherto 
unknown to the Assyrians, called Luddi, He applied to Ashur- 
banipal for aid against the Cimmerians, who wxro at that time 
invading Asiap and received aid w hich enabled him to defeat them 
in 663 B.c* In fi6o, Gyges is described by die Assyrians as a 
feudatory ; but the supremacy of Assyria was probably only 
nominal, and we find him shortly afterw'arils joimng Psamme- 
tichus 1 * of Egypt against hia overlord. He raided, as mentioned 
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above, the cities of Ionia; but he did not conquer them per¬ 
manently; and to Miletus he is said to have granted generous 
terms. From this time on contact between Ionia and Lydia was 
constant. Wars were frequent, and ended in the subjection of 
Ionia by Croesus, who came to the throne of Lydia soon after 
560 B.c. But in spite of these wars, trade betw'een the two nations 
constantly increased, to the enrichment of both. The Lydians 
appear to have been a wealthy and civilised nation, in dose contact 
with Assyria, and their influence on tlie character and civiliza¬ 
tion of Ionia must necessarily have been immense. 

Herodotus states that the Lydians w’ere the earhest 'retailers': 
which rnay mean that the lonians, who had formerly indulged 
only in piracy and occasional barter, learnt from early intercourse 
with Lydia to become regular merchants. The Lydians must at 
an early date have tried to trade with the lonians, who com¬ 
manded the end of the trade route which ran through their capital 
of Sardis, Of greater importance is the invention of coinage, also 
attributed to the Lydians by Herodotus and Xenophanes. In 
the second millennium e.c., large ingots of copper, and more 
rarely of silver and gold, of definite weight (a talent or hundred¬ 
weight), stamped or marked as a guarantee of purity and full 
weight, had been used as a medium of exchange. These ingots 
were shaped roughly like an ox-hide, or like an axe, 'I'hey were 
extremely clumsy, and trade was carried on for the most part by 
exchange of goods, or by means of gold and silver weighed in the 
scales. Coinage proper w-as developed from roughly bean-shaped 
lumps of electron, which is an alloy of gold and silver found in 
a natural state m Lydia, These pieces w'cre struck by private 
merchants in Lydia and perhaps Ionia, and date from the seventh, 
or perhaps the eighth, century b.c. They were of definite weight, 
but the only mark upon them at first was a punch-mark. The side 
opposite to this was flattened against the anvil on which the 
piece was placed to be struck. The next step was to engrave a 
design on the anvil, which would leave an impression on the coin 
and show by whom it had been struck. 

About the same time, the beginning of the sixth century, the 
rulers of the Mermnad Dynasty, who were merchant princes as 
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well as kings, began to bsue their own coLiu^ The Greek cities 
did the same, Miletus and Samos being among the earliest. 
Minting was too powerful a weapon to leave in private hands, 
and became a State monopoly* Lastly^ a stamp ’vvith a second 
design upon it was substituted for the punch, and a circular^ 
flattish coiUj with a different design on each side, resulted. In this 
form the invention spread over Greecei and eventually over the 
rest of the w orld. If the invention of coinage is to be attributed to 
the Lydianap the lonlans must at least be credited with a con¬ 
siderable share in its development; and the Greeks took the 
greater pan in the spreading of the invention. 

In the year 547 or 546 B.C., the kingdom of Lydia fell before 
the arms of Cyrus the Persian, and within a fe^v years all the 
Greek cities in Asia had been reduced. Ionia was thereby brought 
into still closer reiatiooa with the civilizations of the East. Persian 
culture was mainly of Baby Ionian origin; but Darius (521-4S5 B.c.) 
conquered the Punjab and Sind; cultural influences from India 
may then have reached Greece. By this timOj however, the art 
and civilization of Ionia was weU developed; Persia was probably 
more affected by Greece than Greece by Persia. 

The influence w^hich reached Ionia in early times from the 
East through Lydia was not confined to commercialism and 
coinage. Smyrna, Ephesus, Miletus, and Colophon were alt 
strongly affected by Oriental influence, and the other Greeks 
tended to regard them as semi-oriental cities. Excavations at 
Ephesus have shown the strong influence of Asiatic decorative 
style in Ionia ^ In particular* early Ionian ivorj' statuettes from the 
same site are very reminiscent of Assyrian and Babylonian work. 
They arc not* however, mere copies of Eastern objects, still Icsa 
imported works of art. Some of the dresses and other details are 
distinctively Greek, and some of the patterns on the dresses arc 
definitely Ionian and not oriental. Moreover, the carv^ing of ivory 
statuettes goes back in the JEgerni to Minoan times. We have to 
do here with foreign influences affecting a native art, not w'ith 
the introduction of a foreign art. But the Eastern features are 
indisputable. 

The Ionian ivories have been dated at the end of the eighth 
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centurv. We cannot be sure whether the Mesopotamian influence 
they show reached Ephesus through Lydia p or was due to the 
PhcEnicians^ whom we must oorisider next. It should be noted 
that the oriental Influence^ so strong in early Ionian works of 
artpSoon weakened^ and almost completely disappeared. It proved 
a stimulus to the native art^ and was absorbed without leaving 
very much trace. 

The Phcenicians^ we know from Homer and Greek tradition ^ 
traded in the iEgean from an early datCt and brought with them 
the artistic works of the East^ They were credited with working 
mines in the iEgean, but it is doubtful if they ever made any 
aottlements there, as has been supposed. In connexion with 
Phcenieian trade in the .$gean, it is interesting to notice that the 
Greek work "chiton,* meaning a kind of shirttthe normal Greek 
garment for men and women, is of Fhcenician origin* The w'ealth 
of Tyre nnd Sidon and the extent of their trade was proverbial 
in the ancient world; their great days of prosperity coincided 
with the Dark Age$ of Greece. Originally the Phoenicians were 
the carriers of the goods of others p and seem to have had little 
art of their own that has survuved* Homer praises the woven work 
of the women of Sidon ^ which implies that Pfaccnician cloth and 
tapestry was imported into Greece. The Ionian and Corinthian 
archaic vases, deex^rated in an ornamental rather than a pictorial 
stylep tvith every avaJtable corner of the design filled with orna¬ 
ments which have nothing to do with the main picture, are not 
unlike pieces of tapestry or Persian carpet, and are probably 
influenced by woven designs. Of the two styles^ the Corinthian 
is distinctly more oriental in appearance than the Ionian; which 
is exactly what is to be expected ift as we have seen to be probable, 
jtgean art sur^dved more strongly in Ionia than in Greece proper. 
The lonians had their own artistic tradition; the Corinthians, 
whose art was originally less developed, were content to copy 
Fhcenician models* It must be remembered ^ loo^ that in Homer 
not only the SidoniariSj but Penelope and other Achsean ladies^ 
were sidlled in weaving. Perhaps we see the influence of purely 
/Egean woven work in the archaic Ionian vases. 

Cloths and tapestries have not survived the passing of three 
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thousand years. We niust judge of Phcenician art, such as it was*, 
from more durable objects. In the ninth century the PhcEniciana 
established a flourishing industry in the ftianufacture of artistic 
objects, which were more remarkable for their quantity than for 
their quality. Their distinctive style was imitative and eclectic, 
derived largely from Egypt; also from Assyria and the Hitdtes 
of Syria, with rare reminiscences of Minoan work, derived from 
the late extension of /Egean civilization in Cyprus and Cilicia^ 
The Phoenicians showed no originality, and their hybrid art 
remained an unpleasa^nt mixture of borrowed elements. They 
also produced large quantities of clumsy copies of foreign objects, 
for the most part Egy ptian, which suggest bad modem forgeries. 
This Phoenician art had little influence in Greece. The Greeks 
certainly produced in the Archaic Period (seventh century) some¬ 
what simibr reproductions of Egyptian work; but when they 
wished to copy they did so directly from the Egyptians, and did it 
better than the Phceniclans. 

Another and quite different class of objects has ako been 
attributed to the Phoenicians; these are certain small ivory 
statuettes and other objects of the same materials Their style b 
much better and more original than that of the true Pheeniebn 
objects, and Mr. D. G. Hogarth has attributed them to North 
Syria^ This district was in touch with Egj'pt, Mesopotamia, and 
Phecnicia, and inherited cultural traditions also from the Hittites 
of Syria and the ^Minoans' of Cyprus or Cilicia. The Meso¬ 
potamian influence in these ivories seems to be derived from the 
flne Late Sumerian Period of the pdtesi Gudea, and they have little 
in common with Assyrian and late Babylonian work. Minoan 
influence is shown by the hawk-headed Minoan gryphon which 
frequently appears upon them. It is perhaps these objects, dated 
to the ninth century, which inspired the fine eighdi-centufy Io nian 
Iwries described above. In that case, the influence would have 
reached Ephesus by sea, in the ships of Phcenician or Ionian 
traders. But w'e saw that the Ephesian ivories, which are certainly 
very similar to those of Syrb, presented abo definitely Assyrian 
characteristics. It seems probable that Assyrian objects also 
reached Ionia, possibly through Lydia. 
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From tills part of the world* Phcenicia and the Greeks 

also derived their alphabet. It is generally assumed that the 
Phoenician letters were introduced Into Greece in the ninth 
century but it has been suggested that they were really intro¬ 
duced much earlier. It is now known that die priiiutive Semitic 
alphabet wae in use much sooner than wae formerly suspected» 
certainly by the middle of the second millennium a.c. Marks on 
copper one-talent ingots, found m Crete in circumstances suggest¬ 
ing a date on the border-line between Middle and Late Minoan 
(or about 1550 B.C.) have been plausibly interpreted as derived 
from the Semitic alphabet; and the Greek legend of the intro¬ 
duction of the Phtenieian script by Cadmus the Phoenician points 
to a similarly early date. Cadmus, according to tradition* lived 
many generations before the Trojan War, which can be dated 
with some probability to the twelfth century B.c. It would be 
unwise to dismiss the Greek legend too lightly * particularly as 
on the point of the Phoenician origin of Greek letters it has been 
proved substantially correct. A possible solution of the problem — 
which must yet remain mere speculation - is that the Semitic 
letters were introduced into Greece in Mycenaean times by 
'Cadmus*' or the Phoenicians represented by that name* and were 
used by the side of the Minoan script. It would not be surprising 
that all trace of their use has perished^ if that use was not very 
widespread* and chiefly confined to writing on perishable papyrus. 
We may then suppose that with the decline of civilization in the 
Dark Ages, when the knowledge of letters became rarer, the 
Minoan script perished* while the Cadmean was kept alive, or 
reintroduced, by Phceniclan merchants trading in the ^Egean. 

The Greeks did not merely adopt the Semitic alphabet: 
they improved it by the addition of five vowels. The lonians 
further improved it by adding two more voweb to represent the 
long t and a sounds, which in Ionic diflered in qualitj' as well as 
quantity from the corresponding short sounds. It was this im¬ 
proved Ionian alphabet vvhich became the common alphabet 
of Greece in Hellenistic times. The Latin alphabet^ now used 
in all Western European countries, was derived from the West 
Greek letters, which lacked the Ionian improvements. From the 
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alphabet are ultimately derived all the alphabets of Europe; 
while tbe Asiatic alphabets are mostly derived directly from the 
various Semitic alphabets. All the alphabets of the w'orld have a 
common origin in Syria, ^itieh obtained its various methods of 
writing from Egypt, mainly by way of Sinai. 

Egypt and Ghjeece 

The last, and most important, country wlmsc influence on 
Greece must be considered is Egypt, We have already seen 
that the Achseans of the Heroic Age were accustomed to make 
the voyage to the Delta; we have no reason to suppose that know¬ 
ledge of the route was ever lost. The Greek ships probably 
sailed straight for the Delta, or from Crete to the nearest point 
on the Libyan coast, whence they followed the coast m Eg>'pt: 
they would thus avoid the Phoinician coast of Syria, and their 
presence in the Western ar Canopic branch of the Nile, rather 
than in the east of the Delta, is explained. We have good reason to 
believe that lonians were trading in the Delta in the days of 
Tefnakhte-ctrea 736^718 B.c.-and his successor, Bokenranef 
Uahkere (Bcechoris)-ctrea yjS-yia-who ruled at Sals and 
Memphis while the Ethiopians ruled the rest of Egypt, and are 
known as the XXlVtli Dynasty. These were the first Egj’ptian 
kings of whom the Greeks had personal knowledge. Diodorus says 
that Bcechoris was fabulously wealthy, and amended the law of 
contract, making all contracts void in his law'-courts save where 
there was a written agreement. Many tales were told by the Greeks 
to illustrate his commercial wisdom and justice. These kings were, 
like the Mermnads in Lydia, very commercial princes, and probably 
ow'cd much of their wealth and power to the Greek trade, This 
was oertamly the case with their successors, the Sajte princes 
of the XXVIth Dynasty. The trade consisted mostly in the im¬ 
portation of oil and wine from Greece, and in the export of 
wheat, barley, and Libyan wool from Egypt. It was largely in 
the hands of the Milesians, who at an early date founded a 
trading station on the Canopic mouth of the Nile near Sais, known 
as the ‘Milesians’ Fort,' This emporium of the Mil^ians was the 
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predecessor of the Greet city of Naucratis. The date of its 
fbuading is not known for certain, but it may have been even 
before the time of Tcfnakhte* The numerous references to this 
matter by ancient writers are very' contradictory* 

The site of the city has been excavated by Sir Flinders Petrie 
and Professor Ernest Gardneti who claim they have proved that 
Naucratis was an important Greek towm in the middle of the 
seventh century. These excavationa show that Naucratis was an 
Egyptian totra before the Greeks settled there. On the balance 
of the evidence it seems probable that the Milesians’ Fort was 
founded in the middle of the eighth century; that from about 
700 B*Ci Greeks, mostly Milesians, were trading in the Egyptian 
city on the site of Naucratis; and that about 650 B.c. Psammetichus 
granted a concession to the Greeks in that to^vn^ and the Milesians 
moved there froin their fort and w'ere joined by other Greeks. 

In the year 663 b*c* Psamtlk, whom the Greeks called 
Psammetichus, succeeded hb father Niku (Necho) to the 
dominion of Sais and >Iemphis. At this time Egypt w^ss subject to 
Assyria, and Psammetichus was invested with the government of 
all Egypt by Ashurbanipah perhaps after he had conquered it 
himseli’. He claimed the royal titles, as his father may have done 
before him, and was acknowledged by all Egypt (presumably 
with the assent of the Assyrian king) as the lawful successor 
of the Pharaohs* The Assyrian powder was w^eakening, and Psam¬ 
metichus seems gradually to have reached a position of inde¬ 
pendence. WTicn at length Ashurbanipal roused himself to 
reduce him to obedience, the Assyrian troops were met and 
defeated by ‘brasten men from the sea.^ These were Ionian, 
and perhaps Carian, mercenaries in heavy armour, who may have 
been sent by Gyges of Lydia. Hcncefons'ard Egypt was inde¬ 
pendent. Psammetichus w^as the first king of the Salte or XXVIth 
Dynasty^ His power wtj$ founded on the w^ealth which he derived 
from the Greek and Pheenician trade, and on the military strength 
of Greek hoplites-the 'braaen men'- whom he employed in 
great numbers. These troops he stationed in two camps - one at 
Marca, near Canopus^ and the other at Daphne, on the eastern 
side of the Delta, where they could pro tea Egypt against 
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invasion from Asia. Daphna for a few years bcc^ean important 
Greek seitkment. It was also probably Psammetichus, ^ we have 
seen, who granted land to the Greeks at Naucratis, This new dty 
was an ‘International Concession,’ rather like Shanghai to-daj^ 
The separate Greek states which contributed to the colony all had 
a voice in the choosing of the magistrates. In the time of A^sis 
twelve Greek slates, of which the chief was Miletus, shared in the 
concession: all of them, with the exception of ^^gina,^ lay in 
Asia Minor or the neighbouring islands, and six were Ionian. 

In the eighth century, in the dominion of Tefnakhte and 
Boechoris, there had begun a revival of Egyptian art (which had 
long been degenerate), based on a conscious imitation of the 
works of the Old Kingdom, and, where that was not possible 
owing to the scantiness of the remains, of the XIIth Dj-nasty. 
With the rise of Psammetichus this movement spread all over 
Egypt and, as the power and prosperity' of Egypt increased under 
the Salte kings, produced a remarkable renaissance of Egyptian 
civilization. It is interesdng to notice that this revival coincided 
with the rise of the new' Greek civilization. The two events 
cannot be altogether dissociated. 

The connexion of the Greeks with the Saite kings tvas close 
and continuous. They regarded the Egyptians as the wisest of men. 
I'he history of the SaUc Dynasty demonstrates that during the 
formative period of Greek civilization - the Archaic Period of 
Greek art - that is, from the eighth to the end of the sixth 
century b.c., the Greeks, and in particular the lonians, were in 
close and continuous touch with Egypt ^ at the same time Egypt 
underwent a remarkable economic and artistic revival, and began 
once more to produce works of art rivalling those of the Old and 
Middle Kingdoms from which they were copied. The Greeks 
held a remarkably high opinion of the w'isdom and civilization 
of the Egyptians, Tales were told of Greek artists who went to 
Egypt in the seventh century to study the technique of their 
crafts; and almost every philosopher from Thales to Plato was 
said to have visited Egypt. In view of these facts, it would be 
very surprising if the influence of Eaitc E-gypt on Greek civilization 
was not profound and far-reaching. 
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It 13 neverthiiless nor c^isy lo define the precise results of this 
influence. The reason la that the Saite Period was not the first 
time in which Egyptian influence reached the jEgean. Most of 
the elements of ancient dvilizatjon originated, as we have seen in 
earlier Chapters, in Egypt. /Egean civilization seems to have been 
founded directly by a settlement of Egyptians in Crete. These 
people came from the Delta, at the end of Predynastic times, 
perhaps driven out by the conquest of the Delta when the two 
kingdoms of Egypt were first united. Their culture was probably 
identical with that of the Egyptians in the Delta. The great 
cultural influence which Egjpt eicercised in the rEgean during 
the times of the Old Kingdom^ XI 1 th Djmasty, and New Empire 
has been demonstrated a^in and again by the discoveries of the 
archaeologists. The Greek legends even suggest that an Egyptian 
dynasty (that founded by Danaus) ruled in the Pcloponnese in 
Early Myceniean times. Such a supposition, though it is not and 
perhaps could not be* proved by archaeological evidence, is in 
itself by no means improbable. Minoan and Mycenaean civilmtion 
was thus full of elements of Egyptian origin, and Greek civilisa¬ 
tion contained many Egyptian features inherited from the jEgean 
Age* Egyptian civilization changed little, and the people of the 
XXVI th Djmasty consciously imitated their ancistors of much 
earlier times. It ts consequently often impossible to dtstingmsh 
elements borrowed from Egypt in the seventh oi sixth centuries 
from those borrowed many centuries earlier. We cannot al^vays 
rely on the negative evidence of "/Egean ^ archaeology - especially 
in questions of religion^ custom* and work in perishable materials 
- to prove that a particular feature is a late introduction; nor does 
the occurrence of a feature in *^gean’ times prove that it was not 
reintroduced from Egypt in the Saite Period. 

In Rhodes* Egyptian influence is clearly shown in the early 
sites, and imitations of Egyptian ohjects, similar to those at 
Naucratis, have been found. According to Dr, II. R, Hall ^ . it 

probable that the Greek picture of the soul as a human-headed 
bird b directly derived from Egypt*; and *The nameof the witch- 
goddess Hekate is probably Egj'ptbn (AfAitf, magic)/ The same 
authority also writes: *In gem-cutting, always a Greek speciality'. 
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vte note the taking over by the Greeks of the Egypiinn scarab ^ 
which, shortly to ndisappear in its own home, was to obtain a new 
lease of life in a slightly altered form in Greece and Italy. An 
Egyptian creation that struck the imagination of the Greeks at 
the time was the dancing figure of the god Bes. . . . Bes was 
very popular under the XXVIth Dynasty in small figured of 
faience and other materials, and be seems undoubtedly to have 
been the original of the Satyr or *'Silen'’ ofthe Greek vase paintem.' 

There is thus a strong antecedent probability that Egyptian 
influence of Saite times affected Greek civilisation in other 
directions also. 

Ii is generally admitted that Archaic Greek sculpture shoves 
striking resemblances to the sculpture of Egypt; but the debt of 
Greece to Egypt in this respect has often been unduly minimized- 
It would not be incorrect to say that Greek sculpture owes its 
origin wholly to Egypt, The people of the iEgean Age, though 
they could model exquisite small human figures in ivory, faience, 
or marble - as the figure of the goddess in the Fitzwilli^ 
Museum at Cambridge bears witness - never made life-size 
statues. A comparison of Archaic Greek sculptures, tvhether 
ancient or Saite, makes clear at once the debt of the one to the 
other, though the Greeks had not yet attained the same skill as 
the Egyptians in the delineation of the human face. The figures 
stand in exactly the same position, with the arms hanging straight 
down, and the left foot slightly advanced. There is the same 
stiffness in their general pose. The resemblance is particularly 
striking in the case of the so-called ‘Apollos’ of early Greek 
sculpture, w'hich were really portraits of athletic prize-winners. 
There was a distinctly Egyptizing school of sculpture in Cyprus 
in the sixth century j and some of the figures even have the round 
wig and conventional waist-cloth of the Egyptian statpes. The 
Egyptian sculpture of the time w as, like most Saite art, archalstic, 
and derived directly from Old-Kingdom and XlltH-Dynasty 
sculpture. This was carried so far as to represent Saite nobles 
clad, not in the fashions of the day, but in those of two thousand 
years before. At the same time the Egyptians returned to the 
ancient custom, long neglected, of making their statues accurate 
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portraits, and succeeded in rivalling their ancestors in that arc. 
Greet sculpture was thus similar, not only to Saite, but also to 
the earliest Egyptian work. 

Tradition said that many Greek artists went to Egypt to 
iram their craft, and it is true that the technique of stone-carving 
must have been tcamt in Egypt, the home of its invention. 

On the subject of Egyptian influence in the jEgcan at this 
period, Dr. H. R. Hall writes that 'the revival of improved 
methods of casting bronze may have been due to Egypt.’ In the 
middle of the sixth century, in the reign of Amasis, the art of 
casting bronze on a core was brought to the highest pitch of 
perfection in Egypt. 

It is thus practically certain that the original stimulus which 
started Greek sculpture and bronze casting came from Egypt. 
But the Greeks had a vigorous artistic tradition of their own, and 
were not afraid of originality. Once started, sculpture therefore 
dev'eloped charactcri$ti<s of its own on Greek soil, and atl trace 
of Egyptian influence soon disappeared. 

The debt of Greece to Egypt in Architecture at this period 
was also considerable, though it is not so generally admitted. 
The general form of the Greek temple was derived from the Late 
Mycena^n megaron, which contained the features of the dwelling- 
houses of northern invaders, with the pillared halls of the palace 
of Cnossus. It was also not unlike Egyptian temples, but several 
features which are peculiarly ^'Egean are found. 

Much of the detail of the decoration was derived ultimately 
from Egypt, but through the Mycensan cbilization. The gable 
is a peculiarly Greek feature - that is, it is not found in Egypt, 
The purpose of a gable is, of course, to turn the rain; and it 
was consequently unnecessary in the rainless land of Egypt, but 
required in Greece. 

The earliest Greek temple of the normal type with a colonnade 
around it (a ‘peristyle’ or ‘peripteral temple’} of which any 
remains are known, is the Doric Hcraeum at Olympia. Its founda¬ 
tion probably dates from the eleventh century. The ground plan 
shotvs clearly the derivation frt^m the Late Mycenaean megaron; 
but the outer colonnade is a new feature. Once the colonnade was 
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developed, its sesthetic possibilities were realized, and it became 
the most airiking feature of Greek temples. Though columns were 
used for structural reasons in ‘iEgean’ times, it is probable that 
the wsthctic use of a long row of well-proportioned and well¬ 
spaced pillars was learnt from the interior of Egyptian temples, 
such as that at Kamak. The colonnade of the Herseum was origin¬ 
ally of wood. Stone columns were substituted gradually, probably 
beginning in the se^'enth century. 

It is clear then that much of the form of the Greek temple was 
native to Greek soil, but that in the seventh century the Greeks 
began to build their temples wholly of stone instead of wood, 
rubble, and brick, copying the old temples in the new material; 
and that at the same time they introduced a stone column of very 
different fonn from the wooden column they had used before. 
Tltese ttvo changes were of fundamental importance, and created 
almost in a moment the fully developed Doric architecture of 
Greece. Probably both were due to Egyptian influence. 

It seems certain, at any rate, that the Doric column was derived 
ultimately from Egypt. In the enclosure of the step pyramid at 
Sakkara, built by King Zoser of the Third Dynasty {circa 2900 
B,c.), among w'hat are the earliest kno^vn stone buildings - prob¬ 
ably among the first ever built in the world-there have been 
discovered by Mr, Cecil M. Firth columns extraordinarily 
suggestive of those of the Greek orders. These columns are of 
two kinds. The entrance colonnade consists of columns tapering 
gracefully to the top, and roughly resembling Doric columns in 
proportion, though slightly more slender. The proportion of their 
height to their diameter at the base U about 5 to i . They had a 
square base, and apparently a square capital - that is the Doric 
'abacus' without the 'echinus.' They differ from the Greek 
columns in that the moulding of the shaft is convex; that ts to 
say, they have pointed grooves and rounded ridges instead of 
vice versa. The general effect is much the same. Secondly, on each 
of the fa^des of two chapels attached to the tombs of the mves 
or daughters of King Zoser are four columns without bases of very 
slender proportions (12 to i and 13 to i), with the concave fluting 
of the Doric order. Their capitals are uf a curious type, having 
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‘flaps' hanging down on either side of thepUlar, probably derived 
from a conventional leaf decoration. 

The convex moulding is clearly an Imitation in stone of 
a bundle of reeds or of a coat of reeds tied to a pillar. It has been 
suggested that the concave fluting is derived from reeds split 
do\vn the middle with their hollow interior facing outwards. 
This may be so, or it may be merely the result of a reversal of 
the convex type. It is certainly an improvement, giving sharper 
and dearer lines. The fluted column is not a natural form, like 
the smooth round colunui, or the simple stjuare pillar which, 
given the idea of a pillar, might arise independently in any 
country and any number of times. It is a highly special form, and 
all later fluted columns must be derived ultimately from these 
Third Dynasty types. 

The examples at Sakkara are the earliest but not the only 
fluted columns known in Egypt. Others, generally called ‘Proto- 
doric,’ are known among the cliff tombs at Beni-Hasanand Thebes, 
and were in use until the XIXth C^nasty (circa 1300 B.C.). 
In these the proportion of height to diameter ’t'aries from 5 j to i 
to 6 to I. There was sometimes a base, there was no 'echinus/ 
and the 'abacus’ was the same breadth as the top of the column. 
There W'cre sixteen grooves or flutes. 

IVIessrs. Anderson and Spiers deny tJiat the Doric column 
TOuld have been derived from the ‘Protodoric.’ They cbim that 
if the Greeks had copied the Protodoric columns, they would also 
have adopted other forms from Egypt, This argument ts not 
of much consequence. In the transmission of art-forms the 
selection and special development of particular features, to the 
neglect of others, is a common phenomenon. The Greeks, above 
other nations, avoided the indiscriminate adoption of foreign 
fonns, and were quite capable of choosing from the great variety 
of Egyptian columns the one which best suited their taste and 
purpo^. As regards the differences between the Greek and 
Ep'ptian forms, they are mostly unimportant. There was a 
difference of proportions, the Doric columns having in early 
examples the proportion of height to diameter of 4 to 1. This 
ratio is already fixed in an early temple at Corinth, which,save 
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for the Her^um of Olympia, is the oldest known to us. in the 
Herscum itself the columns, as we have seen, varied in diameter. 
The ptopoTtion is surely a small matter compared to the essential 
simiUrttj' of the fluting. The addition of an echinus to the capital, 
and the greater width of the abacus in the Doric, are also minor 
points, which may go back to tlie old wooden temple. The curt'a- 
ture of the sides of the pillars does not seem to be derived from 
either Egypt or the ^gean civilization. It is a very great improve¬ 
ment, due presumably to the Greeks themselves. But the fact that 
the Greeks greatly improved upon the Protodoric column is no 
proof that they did not copy from it the fluting of tlteir own 
columns. 

The argument from the original use of wooden columns is 
very curiousj for the writers themsclvea suggest that the wooden 
column was of Minoan form, completely different from the Doric 
column. The Doric column may well have been substituted for 
Minoan columns; it could not conceivably have been derived 
from them. TTic difficulty of date remains; but fluted columns 
were visible in Egypt, and could have been copied by the Greeb 
even if the SaUcs never made them. 

VVe cannot avoid the conclusion that the Doric column was 
derived ultimately from Egypt, and that the form goes back to 
the Third Dynasty, It is possible, however, that the Greeks 
derived it from Mycenaean ancestors, and not directly from 

Salte Egypt. , . . 

That the fluted column was known in Mycenaan times is 
proved by the discovery in the second Tholos-tomb at Mycens 
of the lower portion of a fluted half-column beside the door of 
the tomb, and by two tiny fragments of ivory showing the upper 
portions of fluted columns. But this form does not seem to have 
been common in Mycenaean Greece; its use of course must have 
been due to Egyptian influence. There is one reason why it seems 
more probable that the Doric column was derived directly from 
Egypt. The Egyptian form tapered upwards; the Mycensean, like 
all Mycensean and Minoan pillars, tapered downwards. This is 
clearly shown in the case of the half-column at Mycense, which 
measured 48 cm. in diameter at the bottom, and 53 cm. a metre 
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higher, just below the place where it was broken off. The ivory 
fragments are too small for tis easily to judge the form of the 
columns they reprint. 

The men of Cnossus and Mycen® seem always to have used 
a great deal of wood in their architecture, for entablatures, roofs, 
and pillan. Even at Cnossus the only stone ones are the square 
basement pillars, which were sacred, and supported wooden 
columns In the stories above. The great Tholos-tomb® alone 
seem to have been roofed with stone and had columns of stone, 
but these half-columns were decorative only, and had no struc¬ 
tural purpose. Even this limited use of stone died out at the end 
of the Mycenasan Period. The men of the Dark Age built temples 
such as the Herarum, the walls of which were made of un burnt 
brick and rubble masonry, enclosed on the outside by a stone 
dado, and which were for the rest constructed of wood. Then in 
the seventh century, five or six hundred years after the great 
period of Mycense, the Greeks suddenly began to build atone 
temples, with stone columi^ resembling indeed certain of those 
found at Alycenee, but still more closely a type found in Egypt, 
The simplest explanation is surely that the Greeks, who were 
then in close touch with Egyptp received from Egj’pt at the same 
time the form of their stone columns, the custom of building 
wholly in stone, and the artistic use of a rhythmic row of 
pillars. 

Tliis view is further strengthened by the consideration of the 
Ionic order of architecture. As in the Doric order, the general 
form of the temple and of the entablature is derived from the 
wooden originals, but the column ts derived from Egypt. The 
Ionic shaft, vfith its deeper Huting, and the broad ridge left 
between the grooves (w'hich is the necessary condition of deeper 
fluting) is manifestly only a variation of the Doric column. The 
Ionic capital, w'ith its volutes, has been conclusively proved to be 
an adaptation of the Egyptian papyrus-lily capital. U was first 
introduced into stone architecture in the seventh century, an 
early example, dated area 620 u.c., having been found at Naucratis 
in Egypt; but the form was originally developed in wood from an 
Egyptian svooden capital. Transitional forms in stone, which 
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make this derivaiioii quite clear, have been found in Asia Minor, 
Athens, and Cyprus, 

More important in the history of mankind than the origin of 
a particubr style of architecttiro or sculpture are the begirniings 
of science and philosophy in Greece* Greek science was curioualy 
limited, chieSy because the Greeks were Interested in the study 
of perfect, unchangeable, and highly reasonable laws, where 
these could be found in NaturCp and of the theoretical and perfect 
world of mathematical conceptions; but not at all with the varied 
and imperfect phenomena of Nature* Nothing resembling the 
Baconian theory^ of Science is found in Greece; and the dis¬ 
coveries in Natural Science were mostly unimportant and by the 
way. Much accurate observation in Biology was undertaken and 
recorded by Aristotle (end of fourth century B.C.), and his pupil 
Theophrastus (beginning of third century). The same w'as done 
in the science of Medicine by Hippocrates (end of fifth century 
B.c.) and his successors. Empedocles (circa 500 n.c.) discovered 
the material nature of air, and some mechanical discoveries vi'ere 
made by Archimedes, Hero, and others of the Alexandrian Age; 
and a succession of observers made great advances in Astronomy* 
But the great glory of the Greeks is that they founded and de¬ 
veloped Pure Mathematics, created a Rational Philosophy, and in 
genera] started the spirit of scientific inquliy* 

The movement started 111 Ionia with the phi!o$opher Thales, 
whose dates w'ere approximately 624-548 B.c. Like most of his 
successors, he 1$ said to have studied in Egypt, and aba to have 
travelled in the East. He b reputed to have invented scientific 
Geometry-w'hich b quite probable-and to have foretold an 
eclipse. But he b chiefly famous for having put forward a theory 
of the origin and nature of the universe* We know^ little about his 
theory , save that, according to him, water was the origin of all 
things, that the w^orld we know was a kind of hemispherical 
bubble in the water, and that the earth was a flat cj'linder or diac 
floating on the flat side of the interior of the hemisphere. Thb 
system is fundamentally Egyptian. It b really only the ancient 
cosmogony stated in a more rational form. The idea that Oceanus 
was the father of all things b found in the Greek traditional 
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cosmogonies; a view very similar to that of Thales was held by 
the Babylonians; and every one is fainiliar with the Hebrew 
conception of the waters which are above the firmament, and 
the waters which are under the earth. Thales* view that all things 
were formed from water is clearly the Osirian doctrine of Egypt. 
A careful reading of the first few verges of the first 
chapter of Genesis reveals that the water was assumed to be 
already there before Jehovah began His six days labour of 
Creation. 

Such speculation as that of TItales was continued by hia 
successors Anaximenes and Anaximander, who were both Ionian*. 
They continued to be interested, among other things, in the stuff 
out of which the world was made, and suggested alternatives to 
Thales* water. In the hands of later philosophers - Pythagoras, 
an Ionian of Samos, who went to live at Crotona in Italy in the 
latter part of the sixth century; Heraclitus, about 500 B.C.; 
Parmenides, Empedocles, Zeno, Leucippus, Democritus, and 
others in the fifth century-the discussion developed into an 
inquiry' into the nature of reality and the possibility of knowledge 
thereof. Thus ‘Philosophy,* in the usual modem sense, was bom 
from the rather crude specubtions of Thales. It attained its fin^t 
development in Greece in the works of Pbto and Aristotle in 
the fourth century 

Greek mathematics was certainly founded on the mathe¬ 
matical knowledge of the Egy ptians. In arithmetic the Greeks 
continued to treat fractions, as the Egyptians did before them, by 
reducing them to the sum of a number of fractions whose 
numerator was one. But they made considerable advances on the 
work of their teachers. Pythagoras at an early date, besides much 
useless speculation about the shapes and moral qualities of 
numbers, studied the arithmetical, geometrical, and harmonic 
progressions. The Egyptians only used arithmetic for practical 
purposes, such as architectural calcubtions and commercial 
transactions; the Greeks studied it for its own sake as a pure 
science. This was in itself an advance, but the love of pure science 
was carried so far as to separate what the Greeks called ‘logistic* 
(the science of calcubtions concerning material things) from 
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'arithmetle* (the abstract study of numbers). An undue contempt 
for the former greatly retarded progress. 

The Greeks were also the inventors of Geometry. Thales 
was said to have propounded the first geometrical proposidons; 
but the main credit for the elaboration of elementary geometry 
seems to be due to Pythagoras and his disciples, In this subject 
the Greeks built on the empirical knowledge which the Egyptians 
used in the building of pyramids and temples, and the measurir^ 
of land. But the Egyptians had no theoretical geometry. Thus 
they certainly knew that a right-angle could be constructed by 
making a triangle, the sides of which were in the proportion 
3:4: 5; and they seem to have realjaed the relation of the areas 
of the squares constructed on the sides of a right-angled triangle. 
They could prove this relation in the case of the 3:4:5 triangle 
by dividing the squares into 9, 16, and 25 small equal squares 
respectively, and could show it to be approximately true in the 
case of other triangles by dividing them into very small equal 
squares and neglecting fractions. It was left to Pythagoras or his 
successors to devise a logical and perfect proof applicable to any 
right-angled triangle. That is merely one example of what is 
meant by saying that the Greeks 'invented' Geometry. From the 
Egyptians they learnt certain geometrical facts; but they had to 
start at the very beginning with the Invention of a logical apparatus 
of definitions and axioms, and to construct their theoretical 
geometry theorem by theorem. 

In astronomy the Greeks owed more to Mesopotamia than 
to Egj'pt. The Egyptians had made accurate observations of the 
movements of the sun for the purpose of making the Calendar, 
the Babylonians had done the same of the planets for astrological 
purposes, had kept accurate records of eclipses, from which the 
eclipse cycles were determined, and used certain instruments 
for observation and the measurement of time, such as the polos 
(a hoUow'half-sphere with a style in the centre, used for observing 
the sun's movements by means of the shadow* of the style on the 
interior of the sphere) and the clepsydra (water-clock). It was in 
Mesopotamia, too, that the division of the circle into 360 degrees 
originated; but the date of this is uncertain. From Babylonia the 
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Greeks said they derived signs of the Zodiac. in the case of 
mathematicSjthe astronomy of the ancient civil bationa was Umited 
by its practical applications. The Greeks, learning the accumu¬ 
lated knowledge of Egypt and Babylon, and bringing a more in¬ 
quisitive and rational mind to the subject, developed astronomy 
far further than either the Egjptians or Babylonians. It should 
be noticedj however, that Greek astronomy was limited by the 
desire to find that the heavenly bodies moved in perfect circles. 
When Aristarchus of Samos (31C3-250 B.c.) suggested that the 
earth moved mtmd the sun, the notion tvas soon abandoned even 
by its author, because it could not be made to fit in vdth the 
theory of the circular objects of all heavenly bodies. The founda¬ 
tion of Greek, as of modem science, was the belief that the 
phenomena of the universe might be explained by Man's reason- 
but to the Greeks, who had no conception of the law of gravita¬ 
tion, the movement of heavenly bodies in circles was rational, 
and required no further expbnation: any other movement vras 
irrational and inexplicable, and therefore impossible. 

The historj' of the progress of mathematics and asuonomy 
in Greece w^as verj' different from that of the arts and literature. 
The latter developed rapidly, culminated in the fifth and fourth 
centuries B.C., and thereafter slowly declined. The former shared 
in the rapid development of the great renaissance, but continued 
to develop for centuries aftcn^'srds. The best w^ork was done in 
the Alexandrian or Hellenistic Age, and progress at a slower rate 
continued during the Roman Period. 

An adequate discussion of the sources of Greek religion 
would in itself make a lengthy treatise. The utmost diversities of 
opinion are expressed by different scholars. The diffusion of 
religious ideas in the Eastern Mediterranean started so early, 
and was so free and prolonged, that obviously there were striking 
resemblances between the cults of all the nations in that region. 
As we have seen in earlier chapters, all religious ideas w^ere prob¬ 
ably propagated in the first place from Egypt. Consequently they 
all show a family resemblance, W^hen, in addition, intercourse 
and the interchange of cults had been taking place for some t^vo 
and a half thousand years, it is not surprising that a fundamental 
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unity can be detected. Moreover, religious ideas combine and 
cults amalgamate with great ease, particularly when populations 
are mixed, and the evidence is necessarily much less tangible 
than the sherds and ornaments with which the archxologist deals. 
Thus the cult of Dionysus has been said to have been derived 
from Thrace, Phrjgia, Crete, Egypt, and India, and abn to have 
been indigenous ui Attica, Bosotia, and Delphi. Evidence can be 
found to support all these riews, and several of them may be 
partly true, without necessarily eliminating the rest, for the cult 
probably contained elements from different sources, all variants 
of the primitive Osirian ideas developed in Egj'pt. 

All that need be said here is that though Greek religion 
has its own peculiar features, and was not exactly like any other, 
yet it was formed from the same elements as the religions of 
the neighbouring countries, and to these elements the Greeks 
added practically nothing. They showed no striking originality, 
and made no great progress in religious matters, as, for instance, 
did the Jews and the Persians. 

On the other hand, the Greeks did create a very wonderful 
literature. We have already seen that the Epic was the particular 
creation of the early Greeks, and owed its exbtencc to the Heroic 
Age. It was their earliest literary adventure, and both stimulated 
the later Greeks to create other forms and influenced those forms 
themselves. 

Most of. and perhaps all, the other classes of poetry, including 
drama, had their origin in ritual, songs, and dances of a religious 
nature. This fact is generally admitted, although the question of 
the particular cults from which arose the various forms - Tragedy, 
Comedy, Dithyramb, P$an, Hymn, Ode, and so forth-is much 
disputed, and cannot be answered with certainty. The transition 
from ritual to literature was the unaided work of the Greeks, 
Prose was developed, on the whole, at a later date than poetry, 
by the philosophers and chroniclers of Ionia in the sixth century 
B.C.J but for a long time many writers preferred the verse form. 
Solon {tirca 590 B.c.) wrote political pamphlets in verse, and 
Empedocles, Parmenides, and Xenophanes, among others, 
expressed their philosophies in poems. Prose only became a 
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recognized artistic medium towards the end of the fifth century 
with the Histories of Herodotus and Thucydides» and the rhetoric 
of Gorgias of Lcontini and his pupils the Attic orators. 

In moat aspects of civilization the lead was at first taken, as 
we have seen, by the cities of Ionian But with the min of Ionia * 
after the disastrous revolt of 499 and with the rise of Athens 
after the Persian Wars to be the centre of an empire which Included 
all the lonians, the leadership of Greek cidlization was trans¬ 
ferred to Athens; and it was there that the height of Greek achieve¬ 
ment in artj literature ^ and philosophy was reached in the fifth 
and fourth centuries. 

It has been the aim of this chapter to give a picture of Greet 
civilization, not as a miraculous creation from a state of barbarism* 
but as a natural grow'th from the high civilizations of the iEgean 
and Egypt* with some help from Mesopotamia* Its rise ivaa due 
to the stimulating effect in Ionia of intercourse with Egypt and 
the East, at a time when poHtical, sociaip and economic conditions 
particularly favoured progress in all aspects of national life- 
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THE WORLD-WIDE INFLUENCE OF 

GREECE 

The influence of Greece on Western civilization in medisval 
and modem times is so well knou-n and so universally 
admitted that it is unnecessary to discuss the matter here in any 
detail. The main facts can be found in any hktory of Europe, 
and have recently been summarized in the collection of essays 
called The Lega^ of Gmce (Oxford), edited by Principal 
R. W, Livingstone. The concluding chapters will be concerned 
chiefly with the study of the influence of Greece in the Easti 
which is not so generally recognized. It is vrelb however^ to keep 
in mind the admitted facts concerning Western civilization^ 
because they provide an excellent illustration of the general 
theorem of the diffusion of culture, which none will dispute. It 
is also instructive to notice both the parallel and the contrast 
between the r6les of Greece and Egj^pt in the history of Mankind. 
We have seen that most, if not all, the elements of the ancient 
civilizations were derived directly or indirectly from Egv'pt, It is 
equally true that Greece provided mo^t^if not all, the principles 
which distinguish the higher culture of Western civilization, as 
well as those of Asia and pre-Columbian America. 

Our Mathematics^ our Science, and our Philosophy originated 
in Greece; almost the whole of European literature shows the 
influence of the Greeks» and with few exceptions every literary 
genre can be traced back to Greece. Even our alphabet is derived 
from the Greek alphabet* In the same way, though the plastic 
arts did not begin in Greece p the Art of Europe has always been 
largely dependent on that of Greece. Lastly, according to the 
Dean of St. Paul's, among other theologians, we owe the half of 
modern Christianity to the Greeks. In his e$say, *V\ 1 iat the 
Modem World owes to Ancient Greece' (Harmsteorth*s Umv^rsat 
History of the World), Mr. H, A. L, Fisher gives an eloquent and 
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iUummtirkg appreciation of the magnitude of our debt to 
Greece. 

The diffusion of the dements of Greek civilization throughout 
Europe ha$ taken pJaoe in many ways^ and has extended over 
long ages. The main development of that civilization cook place 
before the conquests of Alexander in an area which included two 
large regions, the coasts and islands of the jEgcan on the one hand, 
and the coasts of Southern Italy and Eastern Sicily on the other, 
and a number of scattered communities, extending from Cyprus 
and the Caucasus to Cyrene in Africa and Mai^illes in GauL 
From the beginning the Greeks were influencing their neighbours 
over a wide area. The Britons, before the Roman conquests, used 
coins stamped with apparently meaningless designsp which com¬ 
parison w'iih a series of pre-Roman coins from Gaul has shown to 
be derived ultimately from the designs on the coins of Massilia. 
At a later date the heathen Germans received their mystic nines 
from GmecCp But most important w'as the influence of the Greeks 
in Italy. The Elruscans, who were colonists from Anatolia. 
became half-Hellenizedp adopting the Greek alphabet and copying 
Greek art, Rome no less was from the beginning under the 
influence of Greece. This is showm in the alphabet and in 
many details of cult. According to tradition, the first Tarquin^ 
the Etruscan tyrant of Rome, was in reality the son of a 
Corinthian exile. But Greek influence in Rome was intensified 
after the conquest of the Greek cities of Italy and Sicily in the 
third, and of Greece itself in the second centu^ fl.c. The Romans 
themselves admitted that they owed aU their higheir civilization 
to Greece, their literature, art, and philosophy, as well as their 
luxuries. With the exception of the Satire, all Latin literature is 
frankly an imitation of the Greek. The first Latin plays were but 
rough and very free translations of Greek originals. The first 
Latin authom were Greek slaves and freedmen; and for centuries 
the artists, schoolmasters, and professors of Philosophy and 
Rhetoric at Rome were almost all Greeks. 

The next stage was the spread of this Grseco-Roman civiliza¬ 
tion by the Roman Empire- The w^ork was continued after the 
collapse of the Empire by the civilizing of the Germanic and 
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Slavonic barbarians; in the West by Rome and the Latin Church; 
in the East by Byaantium and the Orthodojc Church. In the 
hands of non'Christian peoples, Buddhists and Mohammedans, 
the effects of Greek culture were spread even more widely. 
Finally the revival of the direct influence of Greece in the Eurtn 
pean Renaissance, rvhich was in large measure due to the Arabic^ 
speaking peoples in Spain and elsewhere, created Modem, as 
Opposed to Medieval, civilization. It must not be supposed, 
however, that the direct Influence of Greece was not active in 
Europe before the Renaissance. In a variety of ways it was con¬ 
stantly affecting thought and action; but at the Renaissance it 
acquired a dominating supremacy. 

Reference has already been made to the still earlier influence 
of the yEgean civilization in impressing the seal of Mycensan 
and Greek culture more and more widely in Europe, Africa, and 
Asia. The eflect of this upon Asia was profound and far-reaching. 
In the chapter on ‘Elam and Sumer' attention was called to the 
diffusion of Elamite culture during the third millennium b.c,, 
not merely to India (the Punjab and Sind), but also to Turkestan, 
thence into the heart of Siberia and China (Fig. 6i). 

Some centuries later the discovery of the means of making the 
alloy bronze, which was probably made in Northern Persia (see 
Fig. 6i, BR), stimulated a very intimate intercourse between that 
region in Asia with Mesopotamia, .%ia Minor, Crete, and Egypt. 
Moreover, the inauguration of the Age of Bronze produced intense 
activity throughout Europe and Western Asia. The frequent 
comings and goings of the peoples in these areas linked civiliza¬ 
tion into a more closely interrelated whole. Tlie intimacy of the 
connexions between the jEgean, Scythia, and India during the 
twenty centuries after the events just mentioned produced results 
which hitherto have been unduly minimized, if not wholly 
ignored. 

ScTfTHIA AND SlBEIltA 

Numerous discoveries by Russian archicologists and others 
have revealed the existence of an artistic and impressively homo¬ 
geneous culture which once extended over a large area in Russia 
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and Siberia. It flourished at the time when iron was coming into 
use. The fact that In some of the objects fotmd the influence of 
both archaic and classical Greece and of Iranian art of the Achs- 
meniart Period is manifest has led archsologists to assign it 
roughly to a period from the eighth century BX. onward until 
tlie Christian era. It extended from South Russia and the Caucasus 
to the Penn district in the north, and to Minusinsk, the Altai 
and Lake Raikal and Mongolia In the east. The three main regions 
of South Russia (Scythia proper, Permia, and Siberia) show 
certain distinctions of style; but the similarities between the 
cultures of the three areas are so great, and the evidence of the 
transmission of types from one to another is so abundant, that we 
are justified in speaking of a single civilization. 'I'liis vast area was 
inhabited by many different peoples, and the homogeneity of their 
culture at this time must have been due to widespread and quick 
diffusion, the special reasons for which it is our aim to explain. 

The most remarkable feature of the civilization of the Scythians 
(if this name may be applied vaguely to all the peoples of the 
Steppe) was its great wealth in gold, derived presumably from 
the mines in the Urals, and to a greater extent of the Altai and 
the alluvial deposits of the rivers, which attracted people to settle 
in Turkestan and neighbouring lands (Fig. 36). 

It cannot be doubted that the flmt impulse to the Scytho- 
Siberian civilization came from the prospectors, who had long 
before been searching Central Asia for gold and other substances 
to w'hich they attached a superstitious value. As early as the 
first part of the third mittennium b,c, civilized men, coming for 
the most part from Elam, had reached , 4 nau near the Caspian 
Sea in Russian Turkestan in search of copper ore, turquoise, 
and lapis lazuli; they found gold also in Turkestan; and a long 
chain of ancient Irrigation works and stone monuments, ranging 
from the Oxus to Bukhara, to Issyk-Kul and Kulja, and as far as 
Minusinsk on the Yenesei, show the route by which their culture 
spread into Siberia. They determined the caravan routes (see 
Fig. 36) that have been used ever since for more than forty centuries. 
Later waves of culture from Mesopotamia and Western Lands 
passed into Central i\sia by the same ways. The Scythians and 
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SibeJianst '^ith ^whose culture we are now concerned, occupied 
the homes of these ancient miners, and, judging from their 
wealth in goldj mtist stiil have worked the old mines of the Altai 
range ^ and \mshed gold from the same rivers as thctr predecessors. 
The search for gold is an ever Insistent witness of the dommating 
influence of the Egj'ptians, who created the artificial value of tlie 
metal. 

In the other section of their extensive area. In the Kuban 
district of the Caucasus, they occupied the homes of an older 
civili^d people who had sought the gold of Colchis (Fig, 6i ^ CO). 
Their culture, with its megalithic dolmens and hafted axes, shows 
clear signs of the influence both of Egypt and Sumer. This early 
Kuban civilization spread over the Steppes of Southern Russia 
and was another source of the ^Scjthian* culture. 

The character of Scjihlan art may be described as a curious 
blend of naturalism and conventionalism. It consists almost 
exclusively of animal subjects stylistically and decoratively 
treated. No attempt is made to reproduce Nature with photo¬ 
graphic exactitude; indeed, animal figures are often treated as 
mere patterns, amplified by the addition of parts of other animate^ 
regardless of Nature. Thus the antlers of stags arc greatly 
ebborated,and are frequently made to end in conventional birds 
heads. The bird's head te also found worked into many other 
animal designs. Yet the better examples are extremely vivid and 
lifelike, and show a careful obser\^ation of Nature, Paradoxical 
as it may soundp the Scythian craftsmen were able to combine a 
thoroughgoing conventionalism and the most unnatural and 
impossible features with a suggestion of vigorous life. 

The source of artistic inspiration ^vas probably Mesopotamia, 
which has been well defined by Professor E, H. Minns as the 
great breeding-place of mythical monsters, The Ionian Greeks 
had settled all round the Black Sea, and their colonies In Scjthian 
lands extended from the Danube to the Caucasus. The Tauric 
Chersonese (Crimea) and the Cimmerian Bosporus were In 
particular thoroughly Hellenized, Here arose a powerful Greek 
state, half kingdom> half republic, with its centre at Panticapaum. 
Greeks and half-breeds spread far up the rivers as traders, and in 
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time the Sej-thians of that area became eventually half barbanan. 
The process of the Hellentzation of Scythian art continued during 
the fifth and fourth centuries b.c., and was almost complete at the 
end of the latter century. At the same time Iranian influences were 
penetrating the Scythian area further east, and were manifested 
in the introduction of West Asiatic motives (such as the lion- 
head^ giy'phon) and in a tendency to cover metal objects with 
p^ychrome inlays of turquoise, coral, and camelian, which much 
otecured the original naturalism and vigour of the designs. This 
iiinuencc spread far to the E^st^ uito Siberia, 

Scythian and Siberian art bears a remarkable resemblance to 
th 6 Mmoan-MycenaHin art. In his book, Scythian Art (1938), 
Borovka writes: ‘The Scytho-Siberian animal style 
e^ibits an inexplicable but far-reaching affinity with the Minoan- 
Myceni^. Nearly all its motives recur [“are foreshadowed' 

would be a more accurate expression] in Minoan-Mycen^ 
art/ 

Perhaps the most striking motive common to both is the so- 
railed'flymg-gallop’ ^ animals portrayed in rapid movement, with 
their fore-legs stretched forward and their hind-legs stretched 
back almost in a straight line with the body. The position is one 
which no galloping animal takes up, but it is a very effective 
method of suggesting swift motion. It is typical of Minoan- 
Mywnasm style, but, as M. Satoman Reinach has showm, it is 
foreign to the art of all other ancient and modem peoples, except 
m Scythia, Siberia^ and the Far E^t, 

Other types commoti to the two cultures are animals with 
bodies twisted so that the forequarters are turned down, and the 
hindquarters turned up; animals with reverted heads; an imal^ 
curled into almost complete circles; and others with legs hanging 
loosely down as if they were suspended in mid-air. The general 
style of some of the Scythian products often reminds one of the 
work of the ancient Cretans. The scroll-work of the conventional- 
bed antlers in a bronze object (girdle pbte or horse’s frontlet) 
rom the Kuban district (attributed to the fourth century B.c.) 

IS typical of Middle Minoan decoration, and resembles abo the 
painted ceiling of the hypogeum in Malta, which Sir Arthur 
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Evans holds be derived from Crete. Some of the ^dous 
motiatere with narrow snouts, which Boro\^ka calls bears - 
though they do not in the least resemble bears - are very su^- 
eestive of Miooan mythical animals, and among others ot the 
libation-pouring Genii, which may have been derived from the 
Egyptian hippopotamus-goddess T aurt, , , • 

Whether or not these facts are an Indication of a real denva- 
tion of Scythian art from Crete is a problem which cannot at 
present be'certainly solved. The main objection to such a view is 
tliat of date. The Minoan-Mycenaan art which the Serbian 
resembles flourished from about 1900 to 1400 B,c. After the end 
of the fifteenth century it degenerated, and could scarcely have 
inspired the Scythian art, unless it persisted for six centuries m 

or near Scythia. ■ j *1,- 

The Scythian products are asaigned to the penod 
ciEhth century onwards, on the evidence of those examples which 
show Greek influence. The purely Scythian work is so similar 
to the latter that writers have assumed it to be not much earlier 
than the Classical Age. If that opinion were justified, there w'ould 
be a clear interval of 600 years between the best Miooan- 
Mveenaan work and the earliest Scythian. Apinst this it is 
possible to argue that, apart from objects sbowmg ve^ definite 
Greek influence, the Russian and Siberian finds are undated, and 
many of them may be very much older than Is supped, it is 
possible under certain conditions for a particular artistic tradition 
to remain unchanged for centuries, and there is no v^d reason 
for denying the possibility of such a survival m Serbia. 

The other argument brought fonvard against the hypothesis 
of Minoan influence in this culture is the spatial distance between 
Crete on the one hand and Scythk and Sibena on the other. 
But we have definite evidence that ^gean influence did, m early 
times, reach South Russia and Turkestan, 

In her important monograph on Goarnia, Mrs. Haincl Boyd 
summarizes the evidence for connexion between Crete and 
Tutkestau. 

'When the Pumpelly expedition returned from Turkestan in 
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1904^0116 of the members brought pot-sherds uidistmguishable at 
first sight from the briliiautly mottled ware found at VasJlild 
(Crete) during the same season, * * , The strong likeness between 
the two fabrics * * . is more reasonably explained by intercourse 
than by accident. Moreover, Dr. Hubert Schmidt * . . reports 
that a neighbouring tumulus (near the brge one in which the 
pottery w'as found) gave him a three-sided seal-stone of Middle 
Minoan type^ engraved with Minoan designs-man# lion, steer, 
and grifiin* How shall Vitt explain these evidences of j'Egean 
influence in Southern Turkestan? They must be brought into 
line with other proofs of contact. We see that at €,2500 [i aooo] 

Asia Minor shared with the ^gean the knowledge of bronze; , , ^ 
we may suggest the probability that, long before tin w as discovered 
in Europe > it was being brought overland through Asia Minor# 
and also by w'ay of Transcaucasia and the Black Sea from distant 
Khorassan, Strabo's Drangiana. , ^ , Excavations at EUzabethpo! 
in Transcaucasia have revealed a culture in early contact with 
the iEgean.^ 

Strabo declares that tin was produced in Drangiana, 

We thus have clear e’^idence of Cretan influence in Turkestan 
in Middle Minoan tim^ (which lasted roughly p a 100—1550 b,c.). 
We do not know how long this intercourse continued; it is 
unwise to argue from the lack of later finds that it did not continue 
into the period of greatest prosperity in Crete, the sixteenth and 
fifteenth centuries,^ 

From South Russia and the Kuban comes evidence of inter¬ 
course with the /Egean, if not with Crete, in Early -Egean times, 
before zjoo a.c. In the Dawn of European Ovihsatian^ Professor 
Gordon Childe writes: 'In tlic Don-DonctE region the peculiarly 
Cyckdic phallic beads of copper and the very form of the cata¬ 
comb graves proves intercourse with the ^Egean,. The extension 
of that connection to the Kuban itself may be indicated by the 
alabaster idol from Ulski. The Caucasus is rich in metals, and 
early jEgean merchants may w'cll have anticipated the Argonauts. 
Perhaps the introduction of the axe-adze into Crete w as the reflex 
of such a voyage/ 
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This Cvdadic influence in itself will not, of course, explain 
the Minoaii appearance of Scythian art; but it suggests the possi- 
biUtvof direct influence from Crete at a later date, or of Myrensan 
infliiencc at the time when the whole ^gcan world was 
absorbed in Mycensean culture. There is no contemporary proot 
of such influence at present, but its possibility cannot be 

There can be no doubt that the rEgean did at certain tim^ 
exercise a considerable cultural influence in or near the lands 
where the Scytho-Siberian art subsequently flourished; and this 
influence may possibly have been stronger and lasted later than 
the present evidence shows. The relatively late date o q lan 
art is the only objection to the theory that it depended on Minom 
inspiration. If that objection is not valid, there is no tc^n why 
we should not regard the derivation of Scythian art from the 
Minoan as the most reasonable hypothesis. The internal m-iden^ 
of the art itself is surely conclusive proof of the genetic 

Siberian art, and therefore probably other elements of culture, 
exercised a considerable influence in China, whether by trade or 
by invasions of barbarian nomads from the Steppes, The Mon¬ 
golians of the Chinese frontiers, whether they were of the same 
race as the people of the ^’^esei or not, were within their cultural 
sphere. There seems to have been little difference cultur^ly 
between the various nomads of Asia, Mongols, or Turki-Alpine 
in race {with possibly some Nordics) and Indo-European or 

Turki in speech, l r ,■ 

-From China, principally indeed from the northern frontier 

provinces and Mongolia, come bronze and gold articles that agree 
so exactly with Siberian products that we must regard them as 
pure Si^rian manufactures tm|Wrted into China, , . . fhere 
ate quite well-attested finds of Siberian works on Chinese soil’ 
(Borovka). 

Further, other objects, partly in Chinese and partly in Siberian 
style, and evidently Chinese imitations of Siberian work, are 
found in China. They arc attributed to the Han Dynasty (250 B.c, 
to 200 A D*). Certain objects attributed to the Chou Djmasty 
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(1123-^50 a.c,: the first date U more or less mythical, so that 
'Chou* may be taken to mean before 250 b.c.) also show the 
Influence of the Siberian animal style- 

The motif of the Tao-tieh - the symboi of the Storm-god — 
is very common in the early art of China. It b a vety conven¬ 
tionalized lion's mask- It seems to be derived, in part at least, from 
the Siberian art. The same is true of the Chinese art-type of the 
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dragon. Certain weird amnials m Siberian work resemble very 
closely the Chinese dragon - particularly early Chinese examples* 
The most strikiiigof these Siberian "dragons' in their resemblance 
to Chinese (Borovka, Plate 52 B) are two beasts heraldically 
opposed from a gold girdle-clasp (in the collection of Peter the 
Great in the Hermitage). They have long thin bodies; the hind¬ 
quarters are twisted upw-ards behind^ so that, while the fore¬ 
quarters are in profile i the hind-quarters are viewed as from 
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above, with the legs splayed out at either side; their snouts are 
long and thin, their mouths gape widely, their chins are bearded; 
large horns rise from their brows; they have long tails, and appear 
to be provided with rudimentary wings. In their twisted bodies 
and the form of their snouts they are reminiscent of MLnoan 
animals, which suggests the interesting possibility of the deriva¬ 
tion of the Chinese art-type of dragon from Crete 1 Borovka 
suggests ‘the Iranian homed lion-griffin and the Scytho-Siberian 
“bear," probably not without the collaboration of Greek in¬ 
fluences,’ as sources for this Siberian type. 

Of the Han Period Borovka writes: 'As far as we can judge at 
present, such indebtedness to Siberia can be detected in nearly 
all Chinese bronaes of this age, and also on other artistic products, 
such as nephrite articles.’ 

Borovka suggests that elements of the Scythian culture 
persisted in mcdiEval Russia, and were brought into Central 
and Western Europe by the Goths and Sisal's, who came from or 
passed through the ancient ‘Scythian’ lands and 'became a weighty 
element in the rUe of West European civilization in the early 
Middle Ages.’ 

Buddhism 

Attention has been directed to the widespread and intimate 
relationships between the Hellenic world and the heart of Asia 
to prepare us for the consideration of an event which was destined 
to influence the lives of innumerable millions of human beings 
and profoundly affect the course of Human History, Within 
fifteen years of the death of Thales in Ionia - exact figures are 
lacking: there may even have been an overlap - there was bom 
to the ruler of the Sakyas at the town of Kapila-vastu, roo miles 
north-east of Benares, in India, a boy to w^hom the name Gautama 
was given (Fig. 64). When he reached man’s estate and, like Thales, 
adopted a rationalistic attitude, he received the name Buddha, 
'The Enlightened One.' To-day, twenty-four centuries after his 
death, nearly one-third of the population of the world enroll 
themselves as his followers. 

When we consider the manifold ways in which information 
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was being spread abroad m the sixth century B.C., was it merely 
a coincidence p as the late Professor Rhys Davids pretended 
{Buddhist that Thales and Gautama should both have 

repudiated the hieratic conventions at the same timep and adopted 
a rational system of thought and behaviour? 

The learned Pali scholar quotes with approval Sir Henry 
MainV statement that "nothing is mo re remarkable than the 
extreme fewness of progressive societies/ llie sole difficulty 
in accepting a causal relationship between these deeply significant 
events is the wide reparation between Asia Minor and India. 
But, as we have seeut intercourse w^as free and uninter¬ 
rupted. Moreover^ there ore reasons, w^hich will be given 
later in this chapter, for believing that even before the birth 
of the Buddha Greek ideas w^ere exercising an influence in 
India. 

"Whatever the secretp above and beyond the influence of 
economic conditions> may liave been, we know^ that civilization, 
of a kind at least, extended back m time, on the four great ri%^er 
basins of the Nile and Euphrates, the Ganges and the Yellow 
River, not merely through centuries, but through thousands of 
years, if reckoned from to-day. Yet in each of those places - 
though there w^as a real and progressive civilization, and ideas and 
customs were n.o doubt constantly changing and grow ing - there 
was a certain dead level, if not a cornplete absence of what we 
should call philosophic thought. The animistic hypotheses, the 
ftoul-theories, of their savage ancestors seemed sufficient, even to 
the progressive races, to expbin all that they saw or felt. Men 
varied, but never dreamed of rejecting, the soul-tlieorica. They 
did not even build up on the basis of them any large and general 
views, either of ethics, or of philosophy, or of religion. Then 
suddenly, and almost simultaneously, and almost certainly in¬ 
dependently [the phrase that mars Professor Rhys Davids's 
teaching], there is evidence, about the sixth century B.C., in each 
of these widely separated centres of civilization, of a leap forward 
in spectilative thought, of a new birth in ethics, of a religion of 
conscience threatening to take the pbee of the old religion of 
custom and magic. In each of these countries similar causes, the 
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same Iaw& regulating the evolution of ideas had taken just about 
the same nuitihct of centuries to evolve» out of similar conditions^ 
a similar results Is there a more stupendous mai^^el in the whole 
history of mankind? Does any more suggestive problem await 
the aolution of the historian of human thought ? 

*The solution will not be possible till w e have a more accurate 
knowledge of the circumstances which led up^ m each country^ 
to the awakening. And in India one important factor in the pre¬ 
ceding circumstances seems to me to have been^ hitherto, too 
much neglected. The intense interest^from the tvorld-history point 
of view', of the sixth century' h,c+ — the best dividing line, if there 
ever was any, between andent hLstory' and modem, betiveen the 
old order and the new-would be sufficient excuse, if one were 
needed, for a somewhat detailed consideration of thb particular 
point ^ (T* W* Rhj's Davids, Buddhist India). 

In the light of our present knowledge^ the reasons Profe^or 
Rhys Davids has given for refusing to identify the Ionian and the 
Buddhist revolutions of thought as part of one movement are 
discredited and wholly unconvincing speculations^ 

While it would be rash at present to claim that Buddhism 
was one of the results of the ntw vision in Mi Ictus ^ it would be 
even more reckless to deny an inference that seems so highly 
probable. 

Indian Akt and Architecture 

If it is still unceitaiii what was the rebtionship betw'een the 
emancipation of Greek and Indian thought and religion, if such 
rational philosophy a$ that of Thales and Gautama can be catted 
religion p there is no room for doubt a$ to the source of the artistic 
and architectural ideas and motifs wuth which Buddhism expressed 
itself. They are frankly and unquestionably Greek. 

It b important not to forget that, apart from the rough stone 
monuments - the dolmens and other megalithic structures - 
w'hich remain as abiding witnesses of the prospecting for gold in 
India on the part of immigrant colonies from the West, there was 
no architecture in India until the advent of Buddhism. The 
remains of ancient cities at Harappa and Mohenjo-Daro, to 
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which reference ttiade in Chapter IX., show that the Punjab 
and Sind once enjoyed a high state of Elamite civilization: but 
during the twenty centuries that intervened between then and the 
birth of Gautama this seems to have lapsed^ in spite of the fact 
that during part at least of that time cultured people speaking an 
Aryan language were immigrating into the Punjab from Afghani¬ 
stan, Persia p and Turkestan ^ But apart from the mythology, which 
afterwards was put into writing as the Vedas^ little remains of 
material contribution to the civilization of IndU^ It is. however, 
important not to forget the Mesopotamian and Persian back¬ 
ground of Indian culture^ which prepared the soil for the eventual 
cultivation of the seeds of Greek culture. 

Western, and in particular Greek influence in India in the 
period we are considering (roughly 500 a.c. to 500 a.o,) is most 
clearly marked m sculpture and architecture^ which it will there¬ 
fore be as well to consider first. For our purpose we may distin¬ 
guish two periods in w'hich foreign influence was clearly displayed, 
and one in which Indian culture^, having thoroughly assimilated 
the alien inspiration, developed on its own peculiar lines* The 
first period of foreign influence may be roughly dated 300 h.c, to 
450 A.D. The style of architecture and sculpture of thb period 
developed under the Maury a Dynasty (321 to 184 B.cJ, and in 
particular under Asoka (272 to bx,), from whose reign date 
the earliest remains; and most of the monuments probably date 
from Maurya times. Therefore^ although the period extends 
considerably beyond the limit of the Maurya Dj-nasty, it is 
convenient to call It the Maurya PenW (and the Maurya style) of 
art. The second phase^ commonly knowTi as the Gandhara Period, 
extends from about 50 A,o* to 300 A.n, The most important 
remains are those found in Gandhara — the district around and 
to the north of w^hat we now^ know^ as Peshawar^ on the north¬ 
west frontier of India. It was succeeded by a phase of consolida¬ 
tion, called the GupM Period, from the Gupta Dj'nasty, which 
ruled most of Northern India from about 

480 A.D. But, like the Mauiya, the Gupta style continued 
long after the dynasty which gave it its name had passed 
away^ 
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Tiie Maukya Period 

TAventy centuries before the period which we ate considering 
India had enjoyed a civilisation which seetn^ to have been inspired 
by Elano (Harappa and Mohcnjo-Daro - the "Indus Culture'), 
and by maritkne influences from the Mtditerranean^ which 
introduced the Megalithic Culture in Southern India at an early 
but undetermined date. The influence of the West in India Avas 
probably never wholly absent. In particulate Arj^an-speating * 
people doubtless brought something more than their speech and 
folk-lore. About the time of the death of Guatama the Buddha 
(first half of the fifth century B.c.) we know that the Indians w'ere 
already skilled masons» accomplished stone-cutters, and cunning 
makers of jewellery and workers in gold. The ""stupa" of Piprahwa 
on the Nepal frontier, which is referred to the period about 
450 BhC,^ is a sohd cupola of brick, and it contained a stone coffer 
for relics of Buddha^ The houses and palaces of the time were 
built of wood on brick or stone foundations. We may presume 
that the carving of wood was practised for the decoration of 
pabces and stupas in the way that stone-carving w^ used bter. 
Temples were at this time unknown. Apart from the Megaliths, 
Harappa and MohenjO'DarOp we have no evidence of any stone 
architecture or $tone sculpture before the reign of Asoka; no 
remains are knoAATi which can be dated earlier than about 260 B.c. 

It iSp of course^ probable that these arts were practised slightly 
before that date^ but it is veiy^ unlikely that they began before the 
reign of the first Maury a Chandragupta (321-297 bx.). It is 
therefore particubrly important to notice the rebtiuna of India 
with the We^t during the earlier Maury a reigns. 

To start at a somew hat earlier date, the Indians had long been 
in comniuni^tiun Asiih their kinsmen, the Persbns; this com- 
munication became closer with the establishment of the Acha- 
menian Empire. Darius the Great (521-4S5) had conquered the 
Punjab, and at least part of Sind^ which were ruled for some time 
by Persian satraps. In the years 3^7 to 325 Alexander the Great 
was in India, conquering the same districts^ His conquests were 
not permanent. After hb death Chandragupta Maurya (Sandra- 
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cottus), who was said to have met Alexander, drove the Greets 
out, conquered all Northern India,, and in 305 defeated Seleucus 
Nicator, who attempted to regain the lost pro^nnees- Nevertheless^ 
some Greeks, perhaps married to Indian wives, probably con¬ 
tinued to live in India. Alexander’s foundation of Alexandria on 
Indus was long known as Alasanda of the Yonas - that k, of the 
lonians or Greeks. 

It is more important that w'hen Chandragupta had defeated 
Seleucus, he made a treaty of alliance with him, and even married 
a Syrian princess. Megasthenes W2S sent by Seleucus (30S B^c.) 
as ambassador to the court of Chandragupta at Patahputra (Fatna)^ 
and Deimachus, about 296, as ambassador to Bindusara^ w'hom 
the Greeks called Amitrochates (Amitraghata), the second 
Maury a king (297-272). Shortly aflenvards^ in cither Bindusar^k 
or Asoka’s reign, an ambassador called Dionysius came from 
Ptolemy Philadelphus of Egypt, Asoka evidently remained in 
friendship and communication with the Macedonian piinccaj 
j and even boasted that he had $ent misaionaries to them, and 
I converted them aU to Buddhism. 

Ptolemy Phlladelphus (285-246 B.c.) built several ports on 
the Red Sea for the Indian trade^ Arsinoe near Suez, where he 
hoped, but failed, to build a canal, and Berenice and Myoshormus 
further south. The trade w*as* however^ mostly indirect. Mer¬ 
chandise changed hands at Aden (Arabia Felix). Few made the 
voyage to India. 

It is clear that during this period there must have been a 
number of Greeks liring in India — remains of Alexander's troopsi 
and the retinues of the Seleucid princes and of the ambassador 
- and that India ^vas open to Hellenistic infiuenoc. 


Maubya Aht 

In his zeal for Buddhism, Asoka endowed monasteries richly^ 
and built stupas, monasteries and chapels attached to them. The 
principal remains have been found (in Central India) at Barhut J 7 
-where the actual buildings have been destroyed, though the 
sculptures were first removed and have been preserved — and at 
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t SanchL Other less notable remains have been found at Buddha 
Gaya^ In Bihar, and at the Mauryan capital» Fataljputia (Patna), 
There are also the pillars that Asoka set up in various parts of hi$ 
empire. Almost all the artistic work of the period seems to have 
been connected with Buddhism^ though the Buddlusts must 
have been in a minority. The sculptures from Sanchi and Bar hut 
belong in part to Asoka"s reign, mostly somewhat later; the latest 
were completed by 140 B.c. 

The styde of the most ancient Indian w^orks of art in stone ^ 
tho^ of this periodj is described by Mr+ Vincent A, Smith as 
"a compound of Hellenistic^ PersUn, and Indian elements.' 

The monolithic inscribed pillars of Asoka arc of Persian form^ 
with Hellenistic ornament. In the Imperial Goj^eleer 0/ India Mr* 
Vincent A. Smith aays: 

"The principal member of the Asoka capital is reeded and bell¬ 
shaped in the Persepolitan style* Tlie edge of the abacus is in 
some cases adorned by a row' of wild geese pecking their foodp a 
decoration probably suggested by the frequent introduction of 
the goose in Alexandrian sculpture* The abacus of the pillar at 
Allahabad is decorated with a graceful scroll of alternate lotus 
and honeysuckle, resting on a beaded atragalus of Hellenistic 
style* A ^e capita] found at Pataliputra exhibits the acanthus 
leaf ornament delicately carved in low relief. In general terms, the 
Asoka pillars maybe described as imitations of the Persian columns 
of the AchEmenian period with Hellenbtic ornament.^ 

Further emphasis is laid on the honeysuckle and cable orna¬ 
ment by Mr* J* Burgess^ also in the Imperial Gaiseteer: *On the 
inscribed pillars or **tats” set up by Asoka, besides the Persian 
form of capitalp we find the honeysuckle, wdth the bead and reel 
and the cable ornaments employed in earlier Assyrian and Persian 
sculpture, * . * 'Fhese continued in use in Gandhara on the 
north-west frontier for about four centuries p which seems to 
indicate that it was from Persia that these forms first camCi 
along with the suggestion that led to the conversion in India 
of wooden architecture into stone.^ 

The Persian form of capital gave rise to aB the forms of 
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capital aince used in India - excluding the Greek capitals used 
at Gandhara - and is found all over India, among the Gandhara 
monasteries as elsewhere. 

The principal sculptures of the period are reliefs^ mostly 
executed on the railings and ‘toranas’ (or gates) which surrounded 
the Buddhist stupas. These railings and gates were evidently 
no more than stone copies of wooden structures. Could we dis¬ 
cover what the wood-carving was like, we should be more certain 
of the history’ of early Indian art. As it is, u'e can only judge from 
the surviving stone reliefs. 

'Although it certainly appears to be true,’ according to Mr. 
Vincent Smith {The Early History of India), 'that Indian plastic 
and pictorial art, such as it was, drew its inspiration from Hellen¬ 
istic Alexandrian models during the Maury a Period, the Greek 
influence merely touched the fringe of Hindu civiluatio.n, 

. . . and when Indians have condescended, as in the case of 
relief sculpture and the drama, to borrow ideas from European 
teachers, the thing borrowed has been so cleverly disguised in 
native trappings that the originality of the Indian imitators is 
stoutly maintained even by acute and learned critics. 

'Although the details of real life in the sculptures of the early 
period are invariably purely Indian, the compositions as a whole, 
and the representations of mythical monsters, are certainly Hellen¬ 
istic, and exhibit the distinctive characteristics of Hellenistic art. 
The practice of decorating buildings with “pictures in relief’ 
might well hai^ been borrowed from Persia; hut the composition 
and style of the Indian work are so remote from the Persian, and 
so akin to the Alexandrian, that it is impossible to doubt that the 
Indian artists imitated European [? Alexandrian Egj’pt] rather than 
Iranian models. . . . The drawing and execution of the Indian 
“pictures in relief” are of course much inferior to the Greek, 
but the general principles of the composition in both are Identical,’ 

Concerning the sculptures at Barhut {or Bharhut), Mr, 
Vincent Smith once more emphasized the importance of the 
evidence of the garland, previously mentioned: 

'The series of reliefs on the coping manifests the Alexandrian 
influence with special distinctness, the long garland being very 
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cleverly used to divide the subject into compartments by its 
sinuosities. This garland wss long s favourite motif in Hellen^ 
istic aaid Graeco-Roman sculptures contmuing in use up to 
Byzantine times, and even later. In the second period of Indi^ 
ait it was largely employed by the artists of Gandhara.^ 

The use of this garland as evidence of Gracoo-Roman (and in 
particular^ Alexandrian) influence acquires special interest and 
importance when we examine the geographical distribution and 
details of the design, variously described by writers as 'the graceful 
scroll of alternate lotus and honeysuckle/ 'the honej^uckle with 
bead and reel/^the cable ornament/ and 'old Indian scroll-w^ork.* 
WTien Indian civilization spread to the Far East^ the u$e of this 
floral scroll for architectural decoration became even more 
obtrusive. In Cambodia and Java, for example^ from the eighth 
and ninth centuries a.d. onw'ards^ it appeam upon innumerable 
temples; and tn China it became one of the most distinctive 
characters of the art of the T'ang Period- In the same centuries 
it made its appearance in America ^ and scrolls (Fig. 50) which 
might have been carved by Coptic sculptors are found on Maya 
monuments. In the course of a discussion {The Timfs, Jan. 14^ 
1927) of a series of draw^ings of the Maya buildings at PalenquCp 
made nearly a century ago by the French artist M. de Waldeckp 
draivings revealing unmistal^ble Indian elephants modelled in 
accordance with the conventions that held sway in Java in the ninth 
century^ the writer was vigorously criticized for refusing to 
ignore M. de Waldeck^s sketches. Apart from the representation 
of the elephant, criticism was directed at the scroll-work, which, 
if accurately portrayed^ would pro’^ide certain evidence of the 
date and Asiatic provenance of the design. It is not necessary,, 
however, to aigue only from M. de Waldeck's sketches. In Fig. 
50, one of the drawings made for Dr. A. P. Maudslay, the re¬ 
liability of which no one questions, provides evidence which Is 
much more valuable and decisive. 

This criticism w^as responsible for directing the writer's 
attention to the widely recogni^sed value of this very design 
in the Old World, as evidence of influence emanating from the 
Egyptian city of Alexandria, 
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The influence of Greek art in India be traced in various 
details of the sculptures. For instance, the "nimbus" or halo 
pbced behind the heads of gods and saints ^ and found at ^nchi* - 
as well as among the later sculptures of Gandhara and Amaravati, 
is of Greek origin; it was used in Greek paintings as an attribute 
of gods. 

It is thus clear that while the architecture of this period was 
formed under an influence partly Persian and partly Greeks the 
sculpture was influenced almost solely by Greek art - though 
both architecture and sculpture were assimilated and adapted to 
acquire a distinctively Indian facias. Some have supposed that 
the Persian forms w^erc taken over in urood during the Acharmenian 
Period, and that the Greek influence followed later. It is possible, 
hoAvcver. that the Persian and Greek forms were introduced at 
the same time, in the daj^ of the Seleucid and Mauiya empires. 
Naturally the Greek influence gradually became dominant, and is 
found in the sculptu re and decoration which probably developed 
Later, while the Persian columns were adopted early and survi\^ed 
the Greek influence. 

During the Maurya Period, Taxila, in the Northern Punjab, or 
Gandhara^ near the Persian frontier^ the centre of Indian 
learning, science, and philosophy - eapedally medicine^ such as 
it was. 

Peraian and Hellenistic influences were obtrusive - the 
Persian in the administration, in manners, and in the basic forms 
of stone architecture; the Hellenistic in the decoration of build¬ 
ings, partictilarly in the reliefs. It is important not to forget, 
ho^ve^'er^ the intimate rektionships of Persia with both Greece 
and Eg>^pt. Much of the Persian influence in India w'as merely 
the difKision of Mesopotanuan, Egii’^ptian, and Greek culture 
under a Persian dbguise. 

The Egyptians invented the arts of shipbuilding and seaman- 
ship and, as we have seen, used this achievement to establish 
intimate relations w’ith Syria and Crete, witli East Mtica, Arabia, 
and Sumer, and, possibly by the middle of the third millcnnnun 
B.C., with India. The culture of Southern India is obtrusively 
^ Egyptian in its essential features. There still survive in India, 
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Burma, and Indonesia types of sea-going sKips which were in use 
in Egypt as early m 26m H.c., but soon afterwards were sup¬ 
planted by later types* 

Most of this maritime traffickings which before the beginning 
of oiir era may have endrcled the continental land masses of the 
whole world, wao coastal, although, as have seen, voyages to 
Crete were undertaten before 3000 B.c. About 45 a.d,, however, 
a Greek sailor called Hippalus is said to have discovered the 
^Etesian' wind (the south and w^est monsoon): but the Arabs (and 
no doubt still earlier sailors) had appreciated the use of this wind 
long before, but had guarded it as a secret. From this time Romans 
began to sail directly from the Red Sea to India^ instead of coasting 
by way of Oman and Persia. 

The direct trade w ith India rapidly increased in volume. An 
unknown Greek sailor has left a record (Feriplus of the Erythraean 
Sea), giving a detailed record of the maritime trafficking, which 
w'as surprisingly widespread and searching. 

According to Mr. Vincent Smith, 'colonies of Roman subjects 
engaged in trade were settled in Southern India during the first 
two centuries ofour era. European soldiers, described as ^'powerful 
Yavanas, dumb barbarians clad in complete armour," acted as 
bodyguards to Tamil kings, w bile “the beautiful large ships of 
the Yavanas^* were laden with cargoes of pepper, which was paid 
for by Roman gold.* 

This reference to armour is of special interest because farther 
cast, and in particular in distant islands In Oceania, not long 
afterwards the pc^ople were w^earing helmets and armour w^hich 
are obviously crude imitations of the military uniforms of Imperial 
Rome. 

Tiic Gandiiara Period 

WTien Chandragupia drove the Greeks from India, they still 
remained in Bactria, the country around Balkh, north of the 
Hindu Kush. Here the Greek power was firmly established. 
About 247 B.c. the ruler of Bactria revolted from the Syrian 
(Seleucid) Empire, as did Arsaces the Parthian* The Greek 
Kingdom in Bactria lasted until about 130 b.c., when it was 
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destroyed by the Saka (so-called Scsrttuans). But before this 
Bactrian Greets had established themselves in India. About 
190 B.c. Demetdus conquered the Kabul valley, the Punjab, and 
Sind; shortly aftei^^ards Eucratides raised a revolt against him 
in Bactnat and henceforward there were a number of warring 
Greek dynasties tn Bactria and India^ whose history cannot be 
clearly made out* About 155 g.C- another Greek, Menander, 
gained an extensive kingdom in North-Wes tern India. He was 
apparently converted to Buddhism, and appears in Indian story 
as I^Liinda. After the conquest of Bactria by the Saka soon after 
Menander, the Greeks continued to hold out in the Punjab and 
the Kabul valley amid neighbouring Parthian and Saka princes 
until they were conquered, about 50 A.D., by another people from 
Central Asia, the Yueh-chi (see Fig. 36} or Kushan, who 
followed the Saka. The Greek kings were partly Indianized, and 
worshipped both Greek and Indian gods. But the Greek language 
and some degree of Greek civilization was, to judge from the 
evidence of the coins, preserved. 

An anticipation of the Gandhara Period has been found at 
Taxib in the form of a temple with Ionic columns 1 built about 
80 E.c. The earliest examples of ludo-Greek sculpture belong to 
the same period. 

The Yueh-chi or Kushan entered India about 60 a.d. and 
before 100 A.D. had conquered India as far as Benares. The 
greatest of their kings, Kanishkap who came to the throne about 
123 A.n,, extended hb empire northwards, conquering Kashgar, 
Yarkand, and Khotan, and defeated the armies of the Chinese 
Empire, which had shortly before extended to the Pamirs and 
beyond. Kanishka became a Buddhist, and the Buddhist 
monasteries flourished in his reign. The best of the Gandhara 
scolptures date from the reign of Kanishka and hts immediate 
successors. 

The barbarian Kushan seem soon to have adopted the mixture 
of Greek, Persian, and Indian culture which they found in 
Bactria, Gandhara, and the Punjab, Their coins show inscriptions 
in both Greek and Sanscrit. Their capital Peshawar, in 
Gandhara, 
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The establishmctii of peace over a wide area by these powerful 
kings, and the encouragement which Kanishka showed - probably 
with liberal endowments - to the Buddhists, gave a new impetus 
to architecture and art - and the Gandhara Period began. 


The Ganphaha Sculptures 

The Gandhara Period raay be roughly dated 50 a.d. to 300 a.d., 
but the period of greatest development was betw'een I30-J85 a.d. 

Mr. Vincent Smith says: ‘The florid Corinthian capitals and 
man y Other characteristic features of the style prove that the 
Gandhara school was merely a branch of the cosmopolitan 
Grseco-Roman art of the early empire. The most competent 
critics are now generally agreed that the school reached its highest 
point of development in the second century of the Christian era.' 

The Gandhara sculptors were Greeks imported from Syria 
or Egypt. When bidden to portray Gautama they used the con¬ 
vention of the Grseco-Roman Apollo {either identifying Gautama 
as a ‘god’ of enlightenment with Apollo, or simply because they 
were asked to produce a type of youthful beauty), only modifying 
it so far as to comply with some of the traditional marks of a 
Buddha - e.g. the spot between the eyebrows. 

The Greek influence in Gandhara was not a survival of the 
earlier HeUenisation of the Punjab. The latter seems to have left 
little trace. Further, the closest approach to the Gandhara style 
is found in the art of the Roman Empire in the second century A.D., 
i.e. Gandhara was influenced by the contemporary art of the 
Roman world. 

The similarities are so close and striking that the artists must 
have been imported from the West to execute the works. 

In this period sculptures showing Greek influence were 
made, not only in the remote and foreign-mlcd frontier province 
of Gandhara, but in India proper under native kings. The fact 
is of importance with regard to the influence of this Indo-Hellenic 
art on later Indian art. Many authorities assert that it had none. 
This might seem, a priori, probable if the Indo-Hellenic art was 
confined to Gandhara. But it was not. 
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At Ajmravati, in the Kktaa dktrict of the Madras Presidency^ 
was a Buddhist monastery £ind stupa ^ the design of the outer 
railing of which can be studied in the east alongside the main stair¬ 
case of die British Museum. 

'The features of the decoration, £specm!!y ik^ wavy toU [the 
Graco-Roman or Alexandrian garland discussed on a previous 
page]t enable us to determine the age and aflSnltics of the monu* 
ment. The general stj^le may be defined as art Indianizcd adapta¬ 
tion of an Antonine development of Alexandrian art. This pro¬ 
position, which might be deduced from considerations of style 
alonet b confirmed by a few inscriptions and other items of 
internal evidence. The work^ of course^ took many years to 
execute, and no single date can express the chronology with 
accuracy. It is* however, safe to say that the outer railing 
should be referred to the second half of the second century XhP* 

* Although the resemblances between the works of the Gand- 
hara school and the Amaravati marbles are to some extent obscured 
by differences of material and treatment, the close relationship 
of the tw'o schools cannot be denied. Both arc essentially Indian- 
ized adaptations of Grseco-Roman art; bat the sculptors of Amara- 
vati seem to have drawn their inspiratioas chiefly from Alex¬ 
andrian models, whereas the artists of Gandhara were more 
indebted to the Helienistic schoob of Asia/ 


Tire Gofta PEfuoo 

About 226 a revolution in Persia established the powerful 
Sassanian monarchy. Indian empires were disrupted: the Kushan 
kings continued to rule only in the Kabul valley. Intercourse 
between Rome and India by land was broken by the Sassanian 
power* The history^ of India for a centuty b obscure. Bat inter¬ 
course with Alexandria by continued to flourish* chiefly with 
Southern India. 

About 480 A.D. the Gupta Dynasty ^vas overthrown by the 
Huns. The 'Golden Age* of the Guptas-the period of great 
power and prosperity - lasted from 330 to 455 aj>. In the later 
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year the Gupta king (Kumaragupta) was defeated by the White 
Hum, who later overthrew the Empire altogether. 

The Gupta Period, roughly 300-500 B.C., was marked by the 
dev elopment of a distinctly Indian art; by the creation of classical 
Sanscrit literature, secular, and to be clearly distinguished 
from earlier literature, the Vedic and Brahmanic sacred books of 
the Brahmins, or the Pali books of Buddhists; and finally by the 
establishment of Brahmin ascendancy and the slow decay of 
Buddhism. 

It is often claimed that the art of the Gandhara Period had 
no influence on that of the Gupta Period. Before the Gandhara 
(or at any rate its predecessor, the Maurya) India had no art 
that is known to us. Is it at all conceivable that a people who 
previously had displayed no artistic impulse, but for five centuries 
had become fanuliarized with the practice of an alien'art and 
architecture, should, as soon as the Sassanians cut their land 
communications with their art masters, have set to work to 
create an art of their own? Such a su^estion is altogether in¬ 
credible. The Gupta art provides evidence of unquestionable 
significance that it was due to the assimilation of the knowledge 
and skill which the centuries of training during the Maurya and 
Gandhara Periods had taught. It was the development of an art 
which vv^s Indian only In the sense that the important ideas and 
methods had now been adapted by Indian artists to express, in a 
distinctively national manner, the motives which an aUen culture 
had originally suggested. The infiuence of Greece on Indian 
Science, Philosophy, and Literature is not so generally recognized 
as is that of Architecture and Art,although it is difficult to believe 
the latter could have been so freely adopted without the other 
elements of culture. 

It is certain that the Indbns learned astronomy from the 
Greeks. This U admitted even by Indian writers, usually so 
reluctant to admit any alien influence. 

'The Yavanas are barbarians,' w'rites the author of the Gorge 
Samhiia, ‘yet the science of astronomy originated with them, and 
for this they must be reverenced as gpds'-an interesting com¬ 
mentary when we recall that astronomit^ knowledge was in 
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large rnmare responsible for conferring divinity on the first 
godj Osiris. 

Indian astronomy wiis derived directly from Alexandria. 


Of the medieval treatises, 
one was called Rom^ka^ which 
indicates the source of its 
foreign origin. The w ord also 
means Alexandria. Another 
was knoTvn as the Piiulisa 
Siiidhanta, after Paul of Alex¬ 
andria {circa 37S on 

whose works it was based. 

The astronomical writers 
called the signs of the Zodiac 
by their Greek names, more 
or less cormptedp instead of 
by their Sanscrit names. 
Tliey also used Greek 
technical terms. 

"rhe evidence is not so 
definite in the case of mathe¬ 
matics. But it is difficult to 
imagine that the Indians 
could have imported astro¬ 
nomy from Alexandria with¬ 
out mathematics. Yet the 
earliest evidence of the use 
of the cipher o seems to be 
Indian. If the Indians really 
invented the cipher and the 



Fic. e^.-Bas-rclicf ffffln a stonc bIkbt 
it Copoii (after MaudsUy)^ iUus- 
crsilng the pbvious iiiBiienoe of 
Indmi^ civiiiuliDn in 
Th» dbtincti^v If of turban ie 
atHJ worn m Sumba (Malay Archi- 
pciago), right on the itauie to 
America. The grotesque face on 
the chest b al-ui found In figures 
^ciiiprured on ihc Sivaitc remple 
{mntb century A.D.) at Pranibunan 
in Jam. 


plact-value decimal system 
of writing numbers^ they 
have the right to be regarded 
as the pioneers of a great development of Science. 

Additional interest attaches to this question because for 
several years the surprising claim has been repeatedly advanced 
by certain archaralcifisls, that the Maya people of Central America 
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invented the cipher. They mate die even more astounding pre¬ 
tence that this Imaginary achievement affords decisive evidence of 
the indigenous origin of American civilization. 

In view of the considerations, first, that the people of India had 



Fig. 66, - A *cii|ptiLf«d of nn thdian elephant at Copu in 

CcntTit America (after Mavilalay). 

the cipher long before the Maya people, and secondly, that the 
earliest American culture displays the most obtrusive evidence 
of Hindu inspiration, the emphasis laid on the zero acquires a 
special significance as further corroboration of America's debt 
to India, 

In the writer’s book Ekphants and Elhnohgiilt (1524), the 
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evidence has been set out fully in substantiation of the view that 
the sculpture represented (after Dr. A. P. Maudslay) in Fig, 66 
is an Indian elephant, with Indian embelUshinents and additions 
of symbolic motives. The spiral ornament is of peculiar interest, 
as it was originally adopted in India after Alexander the Great 
used as the symbols of his two great expeditions (to India and 
Egypt) respectively the head of an Indian elephant in conjunction 
with the spiral horn of the Amen (.Ammon) ram. With the diffusion 
of culture to Indo-China, China, and Indonesia, the spiral became 
a conunon embellishment of the elephant’s head in sculpture and 
pictures. The fact that this irrelevant spiral is found in the 
representation of the elephant in America completes the proof 
of its Indian origin. 


Diffusion fbom India 

The Gandhara style was the basis of the art of Central and 
Eastern Asia. In the time of Aaoka, Buddhism spread to Kashmir 
and Turkestan, and thence to China along the caravan route (see 
Fig, 36), which was established by the early searchers for gold 
and jade about 2500 b.c., and has been in use ever siuce. In spite 
of her early acquisition of Eiamitc culture and the continuous, if 
somewhat attenuated, connexions with the West ever afterward, 
China was content to cultivate her original cultural capital with a 
persistence and a slavish conservatism which are unique in Human 
History, Then, w'hen India felt the stimulus of Greek culture, she 
began to transmit the effects to China, at first by way of Turkestan 
and Central Asia, but bter also through Nepal and Tibet. This 
put the north-eastern lands into close touch vrith the Buddhist 
(Mahayana) monasteries of Gandhara. 

The Chinese Buddhists kept up communications with India. 
About 6s A.D. the Han Emperor of China, Ming-ti, had Budd^t 
books brought from India, In the succeeding centuries Buddhism 
made gigantic strides in East and Central Asia, and became a 
factor of fundamental importance in the Human History of that 
part of the world. 

During the century when Thales in the Wst was ’liberating 
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thought from the bondage of religious ritual/ and ^applying to the 
fundamental problems of existence the free, unfettered activity 
of the human intellect? (to quote the words of Mr, H. A, L. Fisher), 
Gautama in India and Confucius (follow'ing up the pioneer work 
of Lao-tze) in China were attempting much the same task in their 
own way. But In the placid story of China the teaching of her two 
philosophets meant Httle more than giving concrete and un¬ 
emotional form to what most of the people were thinking. The 
Indian philosophy of the first century exerted a more potent 
influencej ^vhlch affected Art and Architecture. 

One yiustration was the adoption in Eastern Asia of the 
"torana^ or ceremonial gateway, which Indk had previously 
adopted from the earlier cmlizations of the West^ where the pylon 
dr gateway was the obtrusive feature of the temple. At the Sanchi 
stupa in India the whole surface of the toranas is carved in a most 
complex and elaborate manner, Tlie P’ai-lu or P*ai-fang in China^ 
and in Japan the Tori-i^ generally made of wood^ w ere defuiLtely 
inspired by the Torana of India. 

Reference has already been made to the influence of India 
upon Indo-China and Indonesia, China also came under its 
sway during the T^ang Period (boz-goy a.D.), According to Dr. 
Cohn^ although the earliest monuments of Indian art go back 
to the time of Asoka, about the middle of the third century e.c., 
the five centuries from the fourth to the ninth a.d. include the 
time of the zenith of Indian art. It left its mark on Chinese 
Buddhistic art, and probably also upon Japanese art of the Nara 
Period. But this dos not represent the limit of its sphere of 
influence. The same phase of Indian culture was impressed 
unmistakably upon Central America and Mexico* and pkyed 
an obtrusive part in shaping the earliest civilization that grew up 
in the New World. It is rightly regarded as distinctively American, 
though most of its ingredienis came across the Pacific from the 
Old World. To the question: 'Who created the an of Java and 
Indo-China?' Dr. Cohn answers: ‘Here we stand suddenly 
facing a fulbgrowTi art, whidi is certainly dependent on India, 
and yet has much that is its own.* The same reply is applicable 
to the Maya civilization of Central America. 
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FicJh 67. - Map cdiTipUcd by Dr. W. J. Perry and xhc wriicr to iltufltraic the diffuBion of culture. Sturting in KKypt duimi; the 
fourth millcjirtSuni, it eiTcndcd at far at the inner (dolled) oval by ijoo at the ktetl. By the time of the European 
expanflan (A.O^ 1500') it had nraehed the nutar (braken) line, beyond which Food^Gqthercn were left und It curbed. 
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Every one who has seriously mvestigated the history of 
Cambodia recognizes the predominant influence of Indian culture 
there. Its architecture sprang into cidstence quite abruptly, 
revealing from the beginning a certain mastery of design and 
technique which rapidly attained the summit of their expression. 
The analogy witli the known facts relating to the Maya stone- 
work is so close that one can confidently interpret the meaning 
of the American evidence in the Bght of the established history 
of Cambodia. The Maya architecture began suddenly, bemuse 
immigrants brought the knowledge and the technical skill to 
inaugurate the new practice. But there is something more than 
an analogy between the cases of Cambodia and Central America. 
Not merely was the mechanism of cultural diffusion identical, 
and its results similar, but the American culture was actually 
derived in large measure from Intlo-'China, and bears to it the 
same relationship as Cambodia does to India. Their history was 
closely analogous. Both rapidly attained the highest expression 
of their art; in both cases the initial inspiration soon became 
exhausted and a process of degradation set in. In both cases there 
were centuries of cultural penetration before the great archi¬ 
tectural achievements were effected. Having assimilated the art 
of architecture for two centuries, the Cambodians erected their 
great stone monuments mainly between the sixth and the 
thirteenth centuries ajj.; but it is generally admitted that Hindu 
influence upon the customs and beliefs of Indo-China was being 
exerted some centuries earlier. The same statements can con¬ 
fidently be made, both as regards the historical sequence and the 
approximate dates, as the only credible interpretation of the 
facts of Maya arch®ology in America. 

In his memoir entitled ‘Some General Observations on the 
Temples of Angkor ' {Rupatn, 1933), M. H. Marchal questions 
whether one b justified in claiming Cambodian art simply as an 
expression of Indian inspiration, even if one recognizes the pre¬ 
dominant influence of Indian culture and many of Its decorative 
motives. The nearest analog}' to some of the representations of 
foliage and interlacing designs b to be found in Western mediseval 
art. Winged figures, human and animal, repeal their Chalrhran 
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origin. He says the capitals of the galleries and vestibules of 
Angkor Vat remind him of the Doric order of classical Graeco- 
Roman architecture; and he suggests that the influences of Europe 
and Western Asia might have reached as far as'lndo-China, by 
way of Syria and Fersia, to India. As we have already seen, Greek 
influence had been impressed upon Buddhist culture before its 
easterly diffusion, if indeed it was not itself Hellenic in origin. 

The solution of the problem defined by these quotations 
from M. Marchal's essay is a matter of fundamental importance. 
But due recognition has not been accorded by the majority of 
anthropologists to the fact that elements of early culture often 
survive in distant places long after they are lost or profoundly 
modified nearer the home of their invention. For example, the 
practice of mummification has been extinct in the home of its 
invention for more than twelve centuries. Only very slight traces 
of it can be discovered in India. In Indonesia and Indo-China 
it is still practised, but with profound modifications of the original 
technique. Yet in the islands of Torres Strait, in Melanesia and 
Polynesia, in Peru and elsewhere sn America, the andent Egyptian 
methods were more completely preserved than at any of the 
intermediate places. The late Dr. W, H. R. Rivers repeatedly 
called attention to this phenomenon, which for so many writers 
has been a cause of difficulty and confusion of thought rather 
than the revelation of a common historical fact. But its significance 
is plain enough. When the germs of an alien culture are planted 
in a new’ territory it takes a long time after they have taken root 
before the grotvtb assumes a distinctive character peculiar to the 
new focus. 

There is no doubt that India derived a great deal of its earliest 
(pre-Hellenic) culture ftom Babylon and Egypt, and gradually 
assimilated these adopted customs and beliefs until there de¬ 
veloped a new cultural compound distinct from Babylonian and 
Egyptiancivilizations,and characteristic enough to receive the name 
'Indian.' But, during the centuries it took to effect this process, 
India was handing on to Indo-China the torch of Western know¬ 
ledge before it had assumed its distinctively Indian form. Hence 
the Far Eastern civilization preserves more definite traces of its 
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original Egyptian and Babylonian inspiration (such, for example, 
as Egyptian standards and Babylonian Uvcr-dK^mation) than 
Indian civilization itselft because the vigorous and prolonged 
development of the latter effected a much more profound trans¬ 
formation^ This principle can be appUed not only to early streams 
of culture, but also to all the subsequent waves. Moreover, it can 
be used to explain not only Cambodian problems, but also those 
of Indonesia, Oceania, and especially America, in the primitive 
civilization of which can be recognized contributions from India, 
Indonesia, Indo-China, China, Mebnesia, and Polynesia, but 
also not a few ingredients of much earlier but quite unmisia table 
Mesopotamian, Mediterranean, and Egyptian influence. 

The most obtrusive factor in the customs and beliefs of the 
Maya civilization is unquestionably Indian. ^ 

THEOtOetCAL SYTiCRETISM 

In the cosmopoUtan kingdoms of the Greeks, Sakas, and 
Parthians in Gandhara and the Punjab, and of ihcir successors, 
a remarkable s}Ticretism of religious ideas was effected. King 
Kanishka himself worshipped both Greek and Hindu gods, 
although he considered himself a Buddhist - 3 religion which in 
i^ original form was a philosophy without gods. But at his time 
Buddt^m had recently undergone a profound transformation and 
developed into what was called the Mahay ana (Great Vehicle)* 
According to Mr, Vincent Smith, this was ‘the result of a complex 
interaction of Indian, Zoroastrian (Pereian), Christian, Gnostic, 
and HeUenic elements, w^hich had been made possible by the 
conquests of Alexander; the formation of the Maurya Empire 
in India; and above all, by the unification of the Roman world 
under the sway of the earlier emperors.' One of the reasons for 
the astounding success of such a colourless belief as the original 
Buddhism was its tolerance and complaisance* In the course of 
their wanderings the Buddhist seems to have been free to accept 
any other beliefs and rituals, any gods and forms of worshipp 
without any restriction* So that m different countries - and at 
different times in the same country - Buddhism presents the 
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most profound contrasts. Buddlia was made a god, and the idea 
of a Messiah or Bodhisatva crept into the Mahayana. King 
Kasyapa was believed to lie uncorrupted in his stupa, as though 
mummified. Then, as Maitreya Bodhisatva he was believed to be 
resurrected, to work miracles and to disappear in dames. This 
legend is obviously the outcome of Persian and perhaps Christian 
influence» and later survived in Mohammedan stories. 

It is possible that in addition to being the recipient of Western 
culture I India may have influenced the West. Some scholars 
claim that the Gnostic heresy and Neo-Platonism reveal the 
influence of India- that Plotinus and his disciple Porphyry dis¬ 
play ah acquaintance with Indian doctrines. 

There can be no doubt of the knowledge of Indian affairs 
by the Christian writer, Clement of Alexandria, who died about 
220 A.D., for he gives us exact information derived from one of the 
earliest Christian missionaries to India. His account found much 
favour with the Neo-Pbtonists. Thus Porphyty tells us the 
Brabmins take no wine and abstain from flesh and women^ They 
despise death and set no value on life because they believe in 
transrhigration. It was such a belief that almost destroyed 
civilization In Europe between the fifth and the tenth centuries 

The earli^t reference in Western literature to the stupa, a 
unique feature of Buddhism, is contained in the same work in 
these terms: 'The Sramana (Buddhists) worship a kind of 
pyramid beneath w'hich they imagine the bones of a divinity 
of some kind lie buried/ 

Going West^ 

We have been discussing die influence of Greek civilization 
in India and the profound influence which the mixture of 
Buddhism and Sivaism, peraieated with Hellenic ideas and 
practices, exerted in the Far East. It overflowed into the 
island world of the Pacific to reach America, where p amidst the 
jumble of distorted Buddhistic symbolism p not a few elements 
of Greek civilizadon crop out to excite our wonder* Witness, 
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for example, the wonderful geometrical pattern in the interior 
of the min at Mitla (Oaxaca), the Amen-hom of Alexander the 
Great as the spiral on the Copan elephant, the thunderbolts of 
the Rain-god depicted in the Maya and Aztec codices, among 
scores of other items. 

But if the influence of Greece was carried far and wide in the 
East as part of the baggage of Buddhist missionaries, it also had 
another kind of diffusion in the West as pan of Christianity. 
The Eyesm of St* Paulas refers back to Plato the religion and the 
political philosophy of the Christian Church and the Christian 
type of mysticism* Mr* H. A. L. Fisher says *the doctrine of the 
immortahty of the soul was Greek, not Jewish,^ and further^ 'that 
there was a close connexion between Early Christianity and the 
Greek mj'stery reUgions is now' generally acknowdedged/ Some 
criti cs have even * described Christianity as a decaying form of 
Hellenism.’ 

it is clear that the diffusion of Christianity involved also the 
spread of the influence of the Greek philosophy of hfe* 

But Hellenism also found another outlet in Islam. Summing up 
the argument of his book, Arabi£ T/tQuglU md Place in History 
(1922), Dr. De Lacy O’Leary describes Mohammedanism as 
*the most romantic history of culture drift which i$ known to us 
in detail.' He traces the transnaission of a particular tj'pe of 
Hellenic culture through the Syrian Church, the Zoroastrians 
of Persia, and the pagans of Harran^, to the Islamic community* 
It left a veiy' distinct and enduring impression on Muslim theology 
and on popular beliefs. After a chequered career in the East, it 
passed over to the Western Muslim communitj' in Spain, where 
it had a veiy specialized development, w^hich finally made a deeper 
impression on Christian and Jewish thought than on that of the 
Muslims themselves* it attamed its final evolution in North- 
East Italy p wherct by virtue of its reputation as an anti-ecclesi¬ 
astical influence, it prepared the way for the Renaissance* But 
when the Renaissince began to bear fruit, the Church pinned its 
faith to Arisiotle, Ptolemy, and Galen, so that it became almost 
heresy to question their taching. Thus the Christian Church, 
like the Buddhist religion, became a vehicle for the diffusion of 
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Hellenism. Islam was an even more acrive agent m rescuing 
and spreading the learning of the Greeks. 

Dr. 0 *Leat^' says, with reference to this: ^The real work of 
Islam in art and architecture lay in connecting the various portions 
of the Muslim world in one common life, so that Syria, Persia, 
Iraq, North Africa, and Spain shared the same influence, which 
were ultimately Greek or Gra^o-Peisian, the Indian element, of 
quite secondary importance, entering directly through Persia/ 
As Professor Nicholson expresses the idea in his Mystics of 
(1914): "Muslim theology, philosophy, and science put forth 
their first luxurious shoots in a soil w'hkh was saturated with 
Hellenic culture." 

Intimately interwoven as Buddhism, Christianity, and Islam 
were with Greek thought, which they helped to diffuse in their 
varied fashions throughout the world, the Arabic-Bpealdng 
and Christian peoples took a strangely contrasted, or perhaps 
complementary, part in the further development of 
Hellenism. 

■'Fhe Greeks attained their distinctive influence in the world 
because the lonians ‘liberated thought from the bondage of 
religious ritual* (Fisher). But a world of people habituated by 
thirty centuries of tradition to the soothing influence of religious 
ritual and seductive superstition w'as not likely to permit a small 
band of men of clear vision to dominate the world. It w^as not 
long before the Mystics and the Ritualists began to press in upon 
the rational thinkers and try to reintroduce their nostrums. The 
same thing happened in India, where the philosophy and the 
way of life introduced by Buddha soon became a religion and 
a^imJkted the very extravagances against whidh the Enlightened 
One had revolted. 

At its birth Christianity had at its service the wealth of 
Hellenic thought. But in the course of the first four or five centuries 
it concentrated its hopes and aspirations with increasing in- 
lensitj^ and absorption on the prospect of a future life. Hence 
Christians despised learning and the cultivation of intellect. As 
the mevitable result of the neglect of reason, they fell into super¬ 
stition, and for the five centuries or more before the revival of 
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learning gave a lameatable de^noitstradon of the degradation of 
tnind and morab which such n^lect entails* 

During the centuries in which the Greek leaven had ceased 
to work in Europe and, in the hands of the followers of Buddha 
and Siva^ was inspiring man'ellous achievements in Eastern 
Asia and America, it was being carefully treasured by the Arabic¬ 
speaking peoples, who thus became the instrument of saving 
Europe from the fate its own foolishness bad almost precipitated “ 
the relapse into complete barbarism. But the Arabic-speaking 
people did more than merely keep the torch of culture burnings 
for Europe eventually to seize it and mate the bright illuminatioa 
of modem civilization. They handed to the modem world not 
only the heritage of Greece ^ but also the knowledge that for the 
cultivation of tme science the laborious collection of evidence w^as 
at least as essential as theories of knowledge. True science was, 
in factj created in Europe by the combination of the two legaci^. 
The accumulation of facts is obviously ^ential before theories 
in attempted interpretation of them can be truly formulated and 
tested. 

European civilisation is the achievement of men who have 
woven the heritage of the world into a new fabric^ 
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EPILOGUE 

It took Man hundreds of thousands of years to realize the 
vast possibilities conferred upon him by human powers of vision 

and skill. , , 

When Man began to devise Civilization, he became entangled 

in the shackles of the theory of the State, which he himself had 

forged, j 

It remained for the Greeks to remove the shackles and 

T^tore to human reason the freedom it had lost. 

Ever since then the history of the world has b^n a conflict 
between the rationalism of Hellas and the superstition of Egypt. 

It depends upon the human population of the world them¬ 
selves which will win. For thought and courage can decide the 
issue. 
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appendix 

SPECULATIONS ON DATES 

No phase of Human History can be dat^ before 35t» b.c.; 
but we are safe in assuming that civilization began with the 
invention of agriculture ^bout 4000 n.c. 

It may have been a million yeans since Pitkecanikropus^ 
Eoanihropus, and SinatttltropJ 4 S roamed the earth. 

The Chellean industry may have begun, at a rough guess, 
half a million years ago. 

The Mousterian industry and Neanderthal Man may be Wty 

thousand years old. . 

The earliest known prototype of Homo sapiens (as revealed in 
the Lloyd’s Skull) may be at least as ancient. This London fossil 
is unique and vastly more ancient than any other remams of the 

^TTie Aurignacian phase of culture and the Grii^Idi 
Combe Capelle skeletons may not be more than (if indeed as 
much as) ten thousand years old. 

The Neolithic phase of culture in Weste^ Europe (tpftcfe i 
alone the term eon be used teith cogency or intelligible rneantng) did I 
not begin before zooo B.C,, or possibly even 1500 B.C. 

Bronze was discovered in Western Asia about aooo b.c. jlhe 
Age of Bronze, which brought the Neolithic ph^e to a close, 
began in Western Europe about 1500 b.c„ and in Britain and 
Scandinavia possibly not before looo ux:. . - f 

The twenty centuries which elapsed between the creation ot 
civilization in the Ancient East (4000 b.c.} and the begitmmg of 
the Neolithic phase in the West (2000 B.c.) represents m the 1 
latter an ovex'Iap occupi^ by the Soiiitrean and Magdaleman 

phases of culture. . i* j 

Nothing is known of the ages of the various races of Mankmd. 
Human remains reveal as well-defined racial traits fifty centuries 
ago as those of to-day. 
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Instead of attempting to provide an elaborate bibliography, 
a short list is here provided of references to works which supply 
evidence to supplement the information and corroborate the 
arguments of this book. 

The first eight references cover the general scope of the whole 
book. The rest deal with special topics^ 


The Cambridge Modern Hhtory — 

Vol. i. ^The Renaissance/ 1902. 

The Cambridge Mediceval History — 

VoLii. "The Foundations of the Western Empire," 1913. 
JVire Cambridge Ancient HUtory^ 1923, 

The Legacy of Greece^ Oxford^ 193 1 * 

The Idea of Progress^ London, 1920. 

W. J. Perry, The CkUdrefi y the Sun^ andEmUon^ London^ 1926- 
G. Elliot Smith, The Evolution of hdan, 2nd Edition^ London^ 
1927; The Ancient Egyptians tmd the Origin of Cimtisation^ 
znd Edition, London, 1923; The Migrations of Early 
Culttire^ Manchester* 1915. 

W, H* R, Rivers, Psychology and Ethnology t London, 1926. 


Special Topics 

F* Knocker, ‘^Tht Abotigenes of Stingei Usong/ Jotirnal of 
the Anthropological InstitutCf 1907- 
C, G. and B, Z. Seligman, The Veddos^ London, 1911. 

C. Christy, Gatne and Pygmies^ London* 1924. 

L. J. van den Bergh, On the Trail of the Fygmes^ 1922, 

S. S. Doman, Pygmies and Bushmen of the Kotahori, 1925. 

P* Schebesta, Ba den Urtcaldswergen von Mojaya, 1927* 

Charles Hose, Natural Man, London, 192&. 

These seven memoirs are lypical of many hundreds of reports 
on the true character of Primluve Man« 

A. M. Hocart, Kingship, Oxford, 1927* 

For the identification of King and State. 
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Sidney Smith, Early History of Assyriot London, 1928. 

For evidence relating to the early history of Meso- 

? >tamia and its cultural finks tvith Egypt, Syria, Anatolia, 
urkeatan, and India, 

Gregory Botovka, Scythian Art., London, 1928. 

For the connexions between Mycenaean culture and 
the heart of Asia. 

V, Gordon Childe, Dasen of European Civilaation, London, 1928. 

For the influence of the Ancient East in Europe. 

P. N. Ure, The Origin of Tyraarty , Cambridge, 1922. 

For the influence of coinage in the rebirth of dyiliaation. 
Vincent A. Smith, ‘Grseoo-Roman Influence on the Civilization 
of Ancient India,’ Journal of the Asiatic Society of Beagaly 
1889J The Early History of India, 2nd Edition. Oxford, 
1902, 

Joseph Hell, jlrafr Cambridge, 1926. 

For the influence of Greek civilization on the Arabic- 
speaking peoples and on Islam. 

C. Daryll Forde,j 4 no>flt Mortnerf, London, 1927. . 

For the part played by ships of Egyptian design m the 
world-wide diffusion of culture. ^ ^ 

Otto Sittig, ‘Compulsory Migrations in the Pacific Ocean,’ 

Report of Uie Smthsonian Institution, 1896. 

W. Baldwin Spencer and F, J, Gillen, The Amnia, London, 1927. 

For evidence of the ritual of mummification-iiutiation 
in Australia. 

Festschrift Pubikaiion d'Hommage offerte aa P. H. Schmtdty 
Vienna,;! 928. 

For a scries of memoirs by different writers to establish 
the reality of the cultural link between the Old World and 
the New. 

Jessie L. Weston, From Ritual to Romance, London, 19Z0. 

For evidence of the Life Quest in the story of the Holy 
Grail. 

Ivor Brown, First Player, London, tgay. 

On drama as a life-giving ritual. 

Havelock Ellis, The Dance of Life, London, 19Z3 . 

Evelyn Sharp, Here Jif Go Round, London, 1927, 

On tlic origin of dancing. 

S. H. Hooke, Nete YeaFs Day, London, 1927. 

The relation of the calendar to life-giving ceremonies. 
H. S. Harrison, Pots and Pans, London, 1928. 

The origin of pottery. 
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W. J* Perry, Gods and Mm, London, 

H. Massingham, The Hmtage of AJiwf, London, * 9 ^ 9 ' 

Donald A. MackenKie, Myths of Pre-Columbian Amerira, London, 
1923. 

Especially Chapter XL on the influence of the belief 
In milk as an elixir of life, even in America, before ccw^s 
milk was used as human food^ 

Curt Sachs, Geistund W^den der Musikmsintmente, Berlin, 1929. 

J. Kunst en C. J* A. Kunst-r* Wdy, De Toonkunst van Bali, 
Batavia, 1925^ , 

For the evidence of musical instruments and musical 
scales for the diffusion of culture from the Ancient East 
to Eastern Asia, Oceania and America, 
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